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WARRANT    OF    APPOINTMENT. 

EDWARD,  R.  &  I. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  Cod  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  to 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Richard  Frederick  Cavendish,  Esquire  (commonly 
called  Lord  Richard  Frederick  Cavendish) ; 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Edmund,  Baron  Lochee  ;  and 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  :  — 

Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honourable  Edwin 
Samuel  Mon  tagu)*  ; 

Sir  Francis  John  Stephens  Hopwood,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Knight  Commander  of 
Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
to  Our  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; 

Sir  Courtenay  Peregrine  Ilbert.  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ; 

Sir  Charles  Norton  Edgcumbe  Eliot,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Companion  of  Our 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  ; 

The  Honourable  William  Pember  Reeves,  High  Commissioner  in  London  for 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  ;  and 
John  Waller  Hills,  Esquire  ;   Greeting  ! 
Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith  issue 
to  examine  the  various   schemes  which  have  been   adopted  or  proposed,  in  order  to 
secure  a  fully  representative  character  for  popularly  elected  legislative  bodies  : 

And  to  consider  whether,  and  how  far,  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  capable  of 
application  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  existing  electorate  : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you,  the  said  Richard  Frederick  Cavendish  (Chairman)  ;  Edmund,  Baron 
Lochee  ;  Edwin  Samuel  Montagu  ;  Sir  Francis  John  Stephens  Hopwood  ;  Sir 
Courtenay  Peregrine  Ilbert ;  Sir  Charles  Norton  Edgcumbe  Eliot ;  William  Pember 
Reeves  ;  and  John  Waller  Hills  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  enquiry  : 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call 
before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to  and 
examine  all  such  books,  documents,  registers  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises 
by  all  other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever  : 

And  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient  so 
to  inspect  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid  : 

And  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this,  Our  Commission,  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time 
to  time  by  adjournment : 

And  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do  : 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  your  inquiries  We  hereby  appoint  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Charles  Donald  Robertson,  Esquire,  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  Secretary 
to  this  Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Sandringham,  the   thirty-first  day   of    December,   one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  in  the  eighth  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  His  Majesty's  Command, 
H.  J.  Gladstone. 

*   Since  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


ELECTORAL    SYSTEMS    COMMISSION. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  having  considered  the  matters  referred  to  us, 
desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  the  following  RejDort  :  — 

1.  We  were  directed  by  our  Commission  of  Appointment  to  examine  the  schemes 
which  have  been  adopted  or  proposed  for  securing  a  fully  representative  character 
to  popularly  elected  legislative  bodies.  These  terms  of  reference  clearly  admit 
of  a  wider  and  a  narrower  interpretation.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  plausibly 
be  argued  that  the  representative  character  of  such  a  body  would  be  influenced 
by  any  proposals  which  might  affect  its  composition  or  even  its  duration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  various  methods  of  actual  election,  considered  as  means  of  giving 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate,  form  in  themselves  a  definite,  it"  restricted. 
field  of  investigation.  The  adoption  of  the  former  alternative  would  have  enabled  us 
to  extend  our  inquiries  in  several  directions  where  useful  work  might  have  been  done, 
— to  questions  of  polling  and  registration  facilities,  for  example,  and  the  feasibility  of 
holding  all  elections  on  one  day  ;  but  it  would  also  have  involved  us  in  topics 
obviously  unsuitable  for  examination  by  a  Royal  Commission.  When,  therefore,  it 
became  evident  that  a  satisfactory  compromise  could  not  be  formulated,  we  decided, 
not  without  reluctance,  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  more  limited  interpretation. 
'^'Several  witnesses  were,  indeed,  asked  whether  they  had  any  practical  reforms  to 
suggest  in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  the  practical  problems  connected  with 
single— day  elections  necessarily  occupied  our  attention  to  a  certain  degree,  because 
they  arise,  if  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  consideration  of  all  systems  which  involve  the 
creation  of  very  large  constituencies;  hut  the  information  so  obtained  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  any  recommendations.  This  Report,  therefore1,  only  deals  with 
systems  of  election. 

2.  An  electoral  system  consists,  For  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry,  of  three  elements  : 
the  method  of  recording  a  vote,  the  method  of  determining  the  successful  candidates, 
and  the  number  of  members  returned  by  each  constituency.  All  three  particulars  are 
based  in  this  country  on  statute,  and  two  of  them,  the  firsl  ami  last,  have  undergone 
substantial  alteration  in  the  last  forty  years. 

.'».  Voting. — Before  1872  voting  was  public.  The  Ballot  Act  of  that  year  intro- 
duced the  secret  ballot  now  in  force,  and  laid  down  in  detail  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  at  elections.     Schedule  II.  prescribes,  inter  alia,  the  form  of  ballot-paper 

to  be  used  and  the  directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  voter  which  are  to  be 
placarded  outside  every  polling  station  and  in  every  compartmenl  of  every  polling 

station,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  hallot-paper.  These  directions  are  of 
the  simplest  description.  They  instruct  the  voter:  (1)  how  many  candidates  he  may 
vote  for  ;  (2)  in  voting  to  "  place  a  cross  on  the  right-hand  side,  opposite  the  name  of 
"  each  candidate  for  whom  he  votes,  thus  X  "  ;  (3)  how  to  fold  and  deliver  his  vote  ; 
and,  further,  how  to  obtain  a  fresh  paper  if  he  spoils  one,  in  what  circumstances  his 
vote  will  be  void,  and  as  to  the  penalties  for  certain  offences. 

4.  Election. — Successful  candidate's  are  determined  by  relative1,  not  absolute 
majority,  i  e.,  to  secure  election  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  more  than  half  the  valid 
votes  cast,  but  only  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate.  The  instructions  in  the 
Ballot  Act  on  this  point  provide  only  (sec.  2)  that  ".  .  .  the  returning  officer  shall 
"  .  ascertain  the  result  of  the  poll  by  counting  the  votes  given  to  each 
"  candidate,  and  shall  forthwith  declare  to  be  elected  the  candidates  or  candidate  to 
"  whom  the  majority  of  votes  have  been  given  "  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  directions 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  no  candidate  receiving  an  absolute  majority 
it  must  be  assumed  that  relative  majority  is  intended.  The  same  section  provides 
that  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  "  the  returning  officer,  if  a  registered  elector  of 
"  the  county  or  borough,"  may  give  a  casting  vote,  but  does  not  state  what  is  to  be 
done  if  the  returning  officer  is  not  a  local  elector.  Presumably  there  would  be  a 
double  return,  as  before  the  Act. 

5.  Constituencies. — The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  643  constituencies,  of  which 
27  (including  three  Universities)  return  two  members  each,  and  the  remainder,  one. 
This  great  predominance  of  the  single-member  constituency  only  dates  from  1885,  but 
the  historic  regime  of  the  two-member  constituency,  the  creation  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
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in   1205,  had  long  before  suffered  serious  encroachment.     The  number  of  members 
assigned  by  the  Act  of  Union  to  Scotland  in  1707  was  so  small  that  in  distributing 
them  the  Scottish  Parliament  could  not  even  allow  a   member  each  to  all  the  counties, 
and  the  boroughs  were  grouped  in  districts  for  the  return  of  a  member  ;  the  Irish  Act  of 
Union  in  1800  assigned  to  Irish  boroughs  a  fixed  total  of  seats,  of  which,  on  distribution, 
only  Dublin  and  Cork  received  two  each  ;  in  Wales  both  county  and  borough  representa- 
tion were  on  a  single-member  basis  before  1832  ;  and  even  in  England  there  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Act  five  such  constituencies  which  must  have  then  been  at  least  150 
years  old.     The  Reform  Act  itself  varied  two-member  representation  in  both  directions. 
Seven  counties  received  a  third  member,  and  50  more  single-member  boroughs  were 
formed,  partly  by  direct  creation,  partly  by  depriving  certain  boroughs  of  their  second 
member.     The  Representation  of  the  People  Acts,  1867  (England)  and  1868  (Scotland), 
continued  the  process  by  adding  47  siugle-member  and  5  three-member  boroughs. 
By  such  successive  and  piecemeal  modifications,  based  on  no  theory  beyond  a  rough 
endeavour  to  adjust  anomalies  caused  by  the  drift  of  population,  the  distribution  of 
members  had  become  in  1884  highly  variegated  without  being  satisfactory.     Thus,  when 
the  Franchise  Bill  of  that  year,  which  increased  the  electorate  by  40  per  cent,  through 
the  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises,  rendered  a  large  measure  of 
redistribution  inevitable,  the  opportunity   was  taken   to  remodel  the  whole   system. 
The  basis  of  representation  then  selected  was  the  single-member  division,  an  electoral 
unit  which   facilitated  the  assignment  of  any  desired   number    of   members  to  any 
county  or   borough   without   creating   constituencies    of   inordinate  size.     This  step 
marked  a  new  and  deliberate  departure.     Hitherto  single-member  constituencies  had 
only  existed  because  they  were  too  small  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  member,  now 
they  became  the  unit  on  which  all  representation  was  to  be  calculated  and  all  future 
schemes  of  redistribution  must  rest.     In   adopting  this  basis  the   authors  of  the  Act, 
which  was  framed  in  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  had  at  their 
disposal  a  larger  experience  of  their  own  and  a  better  knowledge  of  rival  systems 
than  had  ever  before  been   available.     The  relative  advantages    of  one,  two,   three 
and  even  four-member  constituencies  could  be  compared.     One  system  ox  minority 
representation   had   received    a    17   years'    trial    in    seven    county   and    six   borough 
constituencies,  another  had  been  in  force  since  1870  for  school  board  elections  all  over 
the    kingdom.     The    claims   of    proportional    representation,    first     propounded     in 
England  25   years  before,  had   been  repeatedly  and  vigorously  urged  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  by  such  men  as   John   Stuart  Mill,  and  others  who  are  with  us  still  under 
other  titles,  Mr.   Leonard  Courtney,  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Albert  Grey.     The 
time  was  even  auspicious  for  the  advocates  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  for  the 
proposals  of  the  Franchise  Bill  had  aroused  those  apprehensions  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  which  at  all  times  have  accompanied  large  increases  of  the  electorate,  and  in 
some  countries  have  actually  led  to  the   adoption  of  proportional  methods  ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  minister  who  drafted  the  Bill  for  saying  that  the  question 
was  not  overlooked.     "Minority  representation,"  in  effect,  either  for  the  whole  or  for 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  considered   and  rejected  ;  proportional  representa- 
tion, though  well-known  in  literature,  had  made  little  impression  on  politicians. 

6.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  therefore,  our  present  system  of  constituencies  is  due 
to  an  act  of  definite  choice,  less  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  ;  a  fact  which  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  its 
alteration.  It  was  defended  briefly  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Redistribution  Bill,  in  these  words  : — "The  recommendations  of  this  system  I 
:i  think  are  these — that  it  is  very  economical,  it  is  very  simple,  and  it  goes  a  very  long 
"  way  towards  that  which  many  gentlemen  have  much  at  heart — namely,  what  is 
"  roughly  termed  representation  of  minorities.  It  may  be  termed  the  representation 
"  of  minorities  ;  it  may  be  termed  the  representation  of  separate  interests  and 
"  pursuits  ;  but,  give  it  what  name  you  like,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  means  of 
"  one-member  districts  you  will  obtain  a  very  large  diversity  of  representation. 
"  Undoubtedly  that  large  diversity  is  a  capital  object  in  a  good  electoral  system.  I 
"  know  there  are  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  House  who  wish  to  go  further, 
"  and  who  wish  to  introduce  in  forms  more  directly  addressed  to  their  purpose 
"  what  is  termed  the  representation  of  minorities.  Well,  Sir,  we  have  considered  that 
"  question  much  ;  but  the  first  observation  I  would  respectfully  make  is  that  those 
"  who  are  so  anxious  for  representation  of  minorities,  those  who  agree  so  heartily  in 
"  valuing  the  end,  are  by  no  means  equally  agreed  as  to  the  means,  and  that  it  is  very 
"  difficult  indeed  to  know  upon  what  lines  we  can  propose  any  scheme  directly 
"  addressed  to  the  representation  of  minorities  without  its  being  open  to  the  gravest 
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"  objections — objection  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  artificial ;  objection  in  the  second 
"  place  that  it  was  not  known  to  our  usages  and  our  history  ;  objection  in  the  third 
"  place  that  after  all  that  particular  scheme  only  commanded  the  assent  of  a  handful, 
"  whereas  everybody  else  was  inclined  to  fall  foul  of  it  and  attack  it.  Sir,  we  do  not 
"  see  our  way  to  the  introduction  of  what  I  do  not  like  to  call  a  new-fangled,  but  a 
"  novel  and  artificial  system  of  that  kind." 

7.  The  principal  part  of  the  following  inquiry  turns  on  the  question  whether  any 
circumstances  have  arisen,  either  by  the  falsification  of  the  hopes  entertained  in  1885, 
or  by  improvements  in  the  more  direct  methods  of  securing  variety  of  representation, 
to  call  for  a  revision  of  the  verdict  pronounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

8.  A  word  of  explanation  must  be  added  with  reference  to  the  apparently  anomalous 
retention  of  24  two-member  borough  constituencies.  The  boroughs  in  question  fell 
between  the  limits  of  population  which  entitled  them  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  to 
two  members,  and  should,  by  all  analogy,  have  been  split  into  two  divisions  each 
returning  one  member.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  us  that  it  was  the 
personal  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  in  the  last  resort  saved  them  from  this 
division.  He  defended  this  exceptional  treatment  in  the  House  on  the  ground  that 
"  in  many  towns  there  is  undoubtedly  a  unity  of  municipal  life  which,  except  for 
"  some  great  object,  it  is  not  desirable  to  violate  or  to  impair  by  severance,"  but  his 
principal  reason  was,  no  doubt,  reluctance  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  the  historic 
type  of  constituency. 

9.  Such  is  the  system  at  present  in  force.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  as 
"  single-member  election  by  relative  majority."  None  has  been  devised  more  simple 
for  the  elector,  more  rapid  in  operation,  more  straightforward  in  result  advantages, 
in  an  instrument  for  use  by  a  large  electorate  of  varying  intelligence,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate.  But  it  suffers  from  the  defects  of  its  merits,  a  certain 
brutality  and  a  roughness  of  justice  which  its  opponents  call  by  a  harsher  name,  besides 
other  defects  to  which,  perhaps,  no  virtues  correspond. 

10.  The  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  securing  more  complete  represen- 
tation than  the  present  system  affords  may  conveniently  be  classified  under  three 
heads : — 

1.  Redistribution  on  a  basis  of  equal  electoral  areas. 

2.  Absolute  Majority  systems. 

For  reasons  which  will  appear  later,  the  only  methods  of  tins  class  with  which 
we  shall  concern  ourselves  in  this  Reporl  are  — 

(a)  The  Second  Ballot.  A  candidate,  to  be  returned  at  the  first  election 
must  receive  an  absolute  majority  of!  tin1  valid  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate 
obtains  such  a  majority,  a  second  election  is  held,  at  which  (in  the  most 
usual  form  of  the  system)  only  the  two  candidates  compete  who  received 
most  votes  at  the  first  election.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  seat  to  be 
filled  the  procedure  may  be  substantially  the  same  ;  that  is,  if  at  the  first 
ballot  less  than  the  required  number  of  candidates  obtain  an  absolute 
majority,  a  second  ballot  is  held  at  which  twice  as  many  candidates  are 
allowed  to  compete  as  there  are  seats  remaining  to  be  filled.  The  second 
ballot  is  in  force,  with  more  or  less  important  variations  in  the  rules 
governing  the  second  election,  in  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  and  in  most  of  the  smaller  European  States.0 

(b)  The  Alternative  Vote.  This  method  is  also  known  as  the  Contingent 
Vote  or  the  Transferable  Vote.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  latter  title  (under  which  its  adoption  has  been  proposed  in  several 
Private  Members'  Bills)  so  as  to  obviate  confusion  with  the  system  of 
proportional  representation  which  uses  the  same  device.  Here  the  voter 
is  invited  to  arrange  the  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  choice  by  placing 
the  figures  1,  2,  3  .  .  against  their  names.  At  the  first  count  only  first 
votes  are  reckoned.  If  then  no  candidate  is  found  to  have  obtained  an 
absolute  majority,  the  candidate  who  has  received  the  smallest  number  of 
first  votes  is  regarded  as  eliminated,  and  his  voting  papers  are  distributed 
according  to  the  names,  if  any,  marked  2  on  them.  The  papers  on  which 
no  second  preference  is  marked  are  regarded  as  "  exhausted,"  and  their 
number  is  deducted  from  the  total  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  absolute 
majority  at  the  second  count.  If  still  no  candidate  has  received  such 
a  majority  (which,    of    course,    could  only  happen    if   more    than    three 
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candidates  originally  stood)  the  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary 
until  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  The  same  objects  are  thus  secured 
(theoretically,  at  least)  as  by  the  Second  Ballot  without  having  recourse 
to  a  separate  election.  Should  many  candidates  be  standing  their 
successive  elimination  may  entail  considerable  labour;  in  Queensland, 
therefore,  it  is  provided  that  after  the  first  count  all  candidates  but  two 
are  simultaneously  eliminated,  but  this  more  summary  method  sacrifices 
accuracy.  The  Alternative  Vote  is  found  j  in  Queensland  and  in  Western 
Australia. 

3.  Minority  and  Proportional  Representation  systems. 

These   all   require   multi-member   constituencies   for  their   operation ;    they 
subdivide  into — 

(a)  Methods  of  ensuring  the  representation  of  minorities. 

The  I/imited  Vote,  so  called  because  the  elector  is  only  allowed  to  vote 
for  a  limited  number  of  candidates,  i.e.,  a  number  less  than  that  of  the 
seats  to  be  filled.  A  party  cannot  then  monopolise  the  representation  of 
a  constituency  unless  it  has  a  very  considerable  majority.  For  example, 
if  a  constituency  returns  three  members  and  each  elector  is  only  allowed 
two  votes,  the  minimum  majority  of  voters  required  to  carry  all  the  seats 
will  be  three  to  two.  This  system  is  in  force  in  Portugal  and  in  certain 
constituencies  in  Spain,  and  was  applied  in  England  to  constituencies 
returning  more  than  two  members  from  1867  to  1885. 

A  variant  of  the  Limited  Vote  is  in  force  in  Japan.  Constituencies 
return  several  members — on  the  average  about  eight — but  each  elector 
is  allowed  only  one  vote.  Thus,  in  an  eight-member  constituency  a  party 
which  can  muster  one-eighth  of  the  voters  can  be  certain  of  returning  a 
member. 

The  Cumulative  Vote. — The  voter  is  given  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
seats  to  be  filled,  but  he  may  spread  them  over  several  candidates  or 
accumulate  them  on  one,  according  to  his  preference.  The  power  of 
accumulation  enables  a  numerically  weak  party,  by  the  concentration  of 
its  voting  power  on  its  own  candidate,  to  secure  at  least  one  seat  against 
far  more  powerful  opponents. 

This  method  is  familiar  in  this  country  as  that  by  which  school  boards 
were  elected  in  England  from  their  establishment  in  1870  to  their 
disappearance  '  in  1902,  and  by  which  they  are  still  elected  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Education  Act  of  the  latter  year  did  not  apply.  It  was 
proposed  for  adoption  in  political  elections  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  is  not  used  for  such 
purposes  in  any  country  of  which  we  are  aware. 

(b)  Methods  of  securing  the  representation  of  all  parties,  large  and 
small,  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 

Of  these  there  are  innumerable  varieties,  but  two  main  types : — 

The  Transferable  Vote. — Constituencies  return  several  members  and 
the  elector  votes  as  described  above  under  the  Alternative  Vote.  To 
ensure  election  ti  candidate  need  not  obtain  a  majority  of  the  votes 
polled,  but  only  a  certain  number,  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  a 
number  of  candidates  equal  to  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  but  by  no 
more.  This  number  of  votes  is  called  the  "  quota."  At  the  first  count 
first  votes  only  are  reckoned,  and  those  candidates  who  have  received  a 
quota,  or  more,  are  declared  elected.  If  all  the  seats  have  not  then  been 
filled,  the  surplus  votes  of  those  candidates  who  have  received  more  than 
a  quota  are  transferred  according  to  the  names  marked  2  on  them.  If 
these  transfers  still  do  not  bring  the  requisite  number  of  candidates  up 
to  the  quota,  the  lowest  candidate  is  eliminated  and  his  votes  are 
transferred  according  to  the  next  preferences  marked  on  them.  This 
process  is  continued  until  all  the  seats  are  filled. 

This  system  is  in  operation  in  Tasmania. 

List  Systems. — Candidates  group  themselves  in  lists,  and  all  votes 
given  to  the  individual  candidates  on  the  list  count  first  as  votes  for 
the  list  itself.  The  seats  are  then  divided  among  the  lists  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  votes  obtained  by  the  list. 

t   See  Appendix  2. 
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*Systems  of  this  kind  are  in  force  in  Belgium,  in  several  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  in  Sweden,  and  Finland  ;  also  on  a  limited  scale  (i.e.,  for 
certain  constituencies)  in  Denmark,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Servia. 

11.  We  proceed  to  examine  these  suggestions  for  reform  in  the  above  order. 

I. — Redistribution. 

12.  This    proposal    takes    precedence,    because   it   involves  no    alteration   in    the 
present  system,  but  only  in  the  method  of  its  application.     It  is  claimed  that  the 
existing   inequality   in   the    size    of    the    electoral    units    vitiates    the    representative 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  two  ways.     In  the  first  place,  since  electorates 
now  range  in  numbers  from  1,500  to  over  50,000,  two  bodies  of  electors  of  equal 
strength  may  obtain  one  or  (say)  20  representatives  according  to  their  distribution ; 
or,  to  put  the  point  in  a  more  familiar  form,  the  value  of  a  vote  may  be  30  times 
as   great    in  one   constituency   as    it    is    in   another.     From   a    theoretical   point   of 
view  this  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  defect,  but   it   is  well  known,  and   the  argument 
raises   issues  of  a  practical  and    political   nature   which  preclude  us  from  pursuing 
it  further.     In  the  second   place,  it  is  contended  that  the  well-known  disproportion 
between  the   relative   strength    of   parties   as   shown  at    the    polls   and   as    shown  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  is  due,   in  some  degree  at  least,   to  this  cause,   and   would 
cease   with    redistribution.      We    have    not    heard    this    argument    developed,   but    it 
depends  presumably  on  the  fact  that  the  majorities  obtained  in  large  constituencies 
will  normally  be  greater  than  those  in  small  ones,  while  producing  no  more  effect ; 
and   therefore  a  party  whose   seats   comprise   many  small   constituencies  will    obtain 
more  members  than  an  opponent  of  the  same  voting  strength  which  chiefly  controls 
large   constituencies.     This   is   no   doubt  true    in   general,   though   the  extent  of    the 
advantage  thus  obtained    in   any  concrete  case  would    he  impossible  i"  ascertain.      But 
the  contention  breaks  down  at  the  next  step  ;   for,  in  Great  Britain  at  Least,  exaggerated 
majorities   are   gained  impartially  by  both   Bides,  and  therefore    if   they  arc    to   be 
explained  by  this  cause  it  would  have  to  be  proved  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of 
Government  the  small  constituencies  transfer  their  allegiance  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  large,  an  assumption  which  is  not  supported    by  Mich   Eacts   as  we   have   at.  our 
disposal.     The   most  conspicuous  examples  of  a.   disproportionate  transfer  of   seats 
occurred  in  the  general  elections  of   L886  and  L906  -figures  bearing  on  the  point  will 
be  found  on  page  10 — and  yet  the  average  electorate  of  the  Unionist  constituencies  in 
1886  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  average  Liberal  electorate  as  at   the  general 
election  of  the  3'ear  before  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  average  Liberal  electorates  in 
1900  and  I  DOG.     If,  however,  the  constituencies  which  went  over  iii   L886  and   L906  had 
been  predominantly  small,   the   relative  size   of  the   average  constituency  held   by 
Liberals  and  Unionists    respectively  ought  to  have  shown   a    perceptible    change.      To 
state  the  facts   in  other  terms,  the  actual  Unionist  majority  in  England  in  L900  was 
213,    and   the  actual  Liberal    majority  in   1906    was   207,  while    if  the   seats   on    each 
occasion  had  been  distributed  in   the  proportion   of  the  total  electorates  of  the   con- 
stituencies held  by  such  party,  the  majorities  would  have  been  212and  233  respectively 
— almost  exactly  the  same.     So  far,  therefore,  as   Eacts   can   be  adduced  to  test  it,  the 
theorv  that  the   varying   size    of    constituencies   accounts   for   the   exaggeration   of 
majorities  falls  to  the  ground. 
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II. — Absolute  Majority  Systems. 

13.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  single-member  consl  it  uency  is  very  general 
in  Europe,  the  relative  majority  method  is  practically  confined  to  English-speaking 
countries.  All  the  great  European  States,  and  most  of  the  smaller  one-,  have  rejected 
or  abandoned  it.  Our  singularity  in  this  respect  may  be  simply  due  to  the  antiquity 
of  our  representative  institutions,  which  date  from  times  of  rough-and-ready  expedient, 
or  to  the  two-party  system,  which  tends  to  limit  candidatures  and  thus  to  obliterate 
the  distinction  between  relative  and  absolute  majority  ;  but  whatever  the  cause  it  is 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  severity  of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  method  is  open. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  the  most  serious  defect  with  which  a  method  of  election  can 
be  charged  ;  in  a  contingency  which  has  recently  grown  commoner  it  actually  promotes 
the  return  of  the  least  popular  candidate. 

14.  This  phenomenon,  which  .is  now  familiar  enough  under  the  title  of  the  "  Split 
Vote,"  occurs,  or  is  liable  to  occur,  as  soon  as  more  than  two  candidates  contest  one 
seat,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  majority  system  only  gives  the  voter  one 
opportunity  of   expressing  a  preference,  when  he   requires    two    if   there    are  three 
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candidates,  and  three  if  there  are  four.  In  a  recent  bye-election*  the  votes  were  cast 

as  follows  : — 

( Jandidate  A  3,531 

B  3,380 

C  3,175 


J)  2,803 


12,889 


15.  Candidate  A  was  therefore  returned  with  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  votes  cast 
1  hit  it  is  obviously  possible  (the  actual  facts  in  the  particular  case  being,  of  course, 
irrelevant)  that  if  the  voters  had  been  asked  successively  the  questions  :   "  Would  vou 
prefer  A  or  B?"  "Would  you  prefer  A  or  C  ?  "  "Would  you  prefer  A  or  D?"  the 
answer  of  the  majority  might  in  each  case  have  been  unfavourable  to  A.     If  this  were 
so,  the  result  of  the  election  would  have  been  the  return  of  a  candidate  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  constituency  who  was  most  disliked   by  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
electorate.     In  any  case  the  figures  shown  give  practically  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  majority  of  the  electorate  would  have  supported  A  in  a  square  fight  against  each  of 
the  other  candidates  separately,  as  should  be  the  case  if  the  fullest  effect  is  to  be  given 
to  the  sentiments  of  the    electors.     In  weighing  the  importance  of  these  facts  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if,  theoretically,  the  inadequacy  of  our  system  increases  with  the 
number  of  candidates,  in  practice  its  injustice  is  felt  as  much,  if  not  more,  where  only 
three  candidates  stand.     For,   since  the   third  candidate  is  almost  always    attached 
definitely,  however  loosely,  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties,  the  effect  of  his 
candidature  on  the  result  can  afterwards  be  exactly  gauged,   and  if  it  has  been,  by 
splitting  his  party  vote,  to  produce  the  return  of  the  least  popular  candidate,  the  fact 
is  obvious.     It  must  also   be  pointed  out  that  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  inadequately 
represented  by  the  number  of  three  or  four-cornered  contests  which  actually  occur  at 
present.       For   the    fear    of   splitting   the    party  vote  naturally  acts    as    a    powerful 
deterrent  even  when  a  third  candidate  might  stand  a  good  chance  of  return  ;  and, 
where  party  loyalty  is   an   insufficient  check,   the  possible  loss  of  a   seat  may  have 
to  be  avoided  by  bargains  or  compromises  undesirable,  perhaps,  in  themselves  and 
distasteful  to  those  concerned. 

16.  The  failure  of  the  present  system  in  this  respect,  and  the  necessity  of  reforming 
it,  were  urged  upon  us  strongly  by  representatives  of  party  organisations  on  both  sides. 
On  turning,  however,  to  the  remedies  proposed,  we  found  that  a  really  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  simple  problem,  how  to  discover  the  most  popular  of  three  or  more 
candidates,  has  yet  to  be  devised.  We  reprint  in  an  Appendix  an  analysis  by 
Professor  Nanson,  of  Melbourne  University,  of  the  systems  at  present  in  existence, 
from  which  it  appears  that  none  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  desired  result 
except  that  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  implicitly  allows  to  be  too  complicated  for 
big  political  elections.  On  .  the  other  hand,  if  complexity  must  be  avoided,  perfect 
accuracy  of  result  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  All  reasonable  requirements  will  be 
satisfied  by  a  system  which  will  substitute  an  acceptable  measure  of  justice  for  the 
present  indefensible  anomalies.  Of  the  schemes  suggested  only  two  have  any  real 
claim  to  be  seriously  considered  for  use  on  a  large  scale. 

17.  The  Second  Ballot. — As  this  method  has  been  adopted  in  almost  all  the 
important  countries  of  Europe,  it  has  the  first  claim  to  attention  as  a  rival  to  our  own. 
In  its  favour  may  be  urged  the  important  facts  that  it  is  simple,  involves  no  change 
in  the  method  of  recording  a  vote  to  which  the  British  elector  is  accustomed,  and 
effectively  removes  at  least  the  most  serious  grievance  for  which  a  remedy  is 
required — the  possibility  of  the  return  of  the  least  popular  candidate.  The  practical 
objections  to  it,  however,  are  so  serious  that  we  are  unable  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
The  necessity  of  holding  a  second  election  after  an  interval  which  could  hardly  be 
less  than  a  week,  if  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  official  and  political  re-adjustments, 
involves  a  most  undesirable  prolongation  of  electoral  turmoil  and  disturbance,  besides 
greatly  increasing  the  expenses  of  candidates.  The  difficulty  of  inducing  electors  to 
come  up  again  to  vote  a  second  time  would  probably  result  in  a  large  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  votes  cast  at  the  Second  Ballot,  a  diminution  which  would  correspondingly 
reduce  its  value,  while  enhancing  the  importance  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  a  wealthy 
party  for  conveying  the  indifferent  to  the  poll.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  other  countries  that  the  interval  between  the  two  elections-  offers  undesirable 
temptations  to  bargaining  and  intrigue.  These  drawbacks  would  in  any  case  render 
it  very  doubtful  whether  the  balance  of  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  making  the 

*  In  the  Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield  in  1909. 
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change  ;  but  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  solution  because  another 
method  is  available  which,  though  far  from  perfect  in  several  respects,  is  open  to  less 
grave  objection. 

18.  The  Alternative  Vote. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  already  given  of  this 
system  that  it  aims  at  effecting  the  purpose  of  a  Second  Ballot  by  enabling  the  elector 
to  indicate  at  once  what  his  choice  would  be  if  a  Second  Ballot  should  prove  necessary 
between  any  two  of  the  candidates  in  the  field.  Thus,  the  operation  of  conducting  the 
second  election  is  transferred  from  the  polls  to  the  Returning  Officer's  room,  and  is 
simply  effected  by  a  re-examination  of  a  portion  of  the  voting-papers.  The  Alternative 
Vote,  indeed,  goes  further  than  the  Second  Ballot.  For,  under  the  latter,  if  there  are 
four  candidates  in  the  field,  three  successive  elections  may  really  be  required  to  do 
justice  ;  the  first  between  all  four  candidates,  the  second  (if  no  absolute  majority  has 
been  obtained)  between  the  three  highest  candidates,  and  a  third,  if  still  there  is  no 
majority,  between  the  two  highest  candidate's  at  the  second  election.  But  if  a  second 
election  is  a  serious  consideration,  a  third  is  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Alternative  Vote  enables  this  more  correct  method  to  be  carried  out,  without  any 
serious  inconvenience,  to  whatever  point  may  lie  required  by  the  number  of  candidates. 

V.).  The  Alternative!  Vote,  therefore,  appears  at  first  sight  to  fulfil  the  accessary 
conditions;  the  defects  of  the  relative  majority  arc  remedied  without  practical 
difficulty.  It  is  accordingly  not  surprising  to  find  thai  it  has  converted  i<>  its  supporl 
nearly  all  the  former  advocate-,  of  the  Second  Ballot;  and  in  tact  ii  was  almost 
unanimously  recommended  to  us  by  the  men  of  wide  practical  experience  and  diverse 
political  opinions  whom  we  consulted.  ( )n  the  other  hand  the  verdict  of  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia,  based  upon  experience,  was  one  of  duly  qualified  approval.  We, 
therefore,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine  carefully  the  defects  of  the  system, 
which  are  more  likely  to  escape  attention  than  its  merits.  In  iliis  connectioD  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  expedient  which  removes  the  present  obstacle  to 
three  and  four-corne red  contests  will  increase  their  number,  and  thus  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  will  he  requisitioned  may  be  expected  to  grow  to  a  point  where 
defects  will  become  important  which  in  existing  circumstances  would  he  negligible. 

20.  First,  we  may  draw  attention  to  its  limitation.-.  A-  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Nanson,  it  prevents  the  election  of  wlial  may  he  called  the  worst  candidate,  bul  does  not 
secure  the  election  of  the  best.  If  A  receives  3,500  first  votes,  B  3,250  and  C  3,000, 
C  is  cut  on  1  and  his  voting-papers  are  distributed  between  A  and  B  according  to  the 
second  preferences  marked  on  1  hem.  But  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  that  if  the 
second  preferences  on  A's  and  B's  papers  had  been  examined,  it  would  not  have  beep 
found  that  G  had  more  firsl  and  second  preferences  pul  together  than  either  A  or  B. 
(For  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  obviating  this  difficulty  and  the  reasonti 
why  they  fail,  Appendix  1  should  be  consulted.)  This  uncertainty  increases  with  the 
number  of  candidates.  No  more  has  ever  been  done  than  to  ensure  the  rejection  of 
the  worst  candidate  of  all.  So  long  as  the  two-party  system  survives,  even  in  a 
loose  form,  this  limitation  is  comparatively  of  minor  importance,  for  the  possible 
error  of  result  will  mostly  only  lie  between  members  of  the  same  party.  The  fact 
is  obvious  when  only  three  candidates  stand,  but  it  is  also  true  with  a  larger  number. 
For  if  there  are  four  candidates,  whom  we  will  call  Unionist,  Liberal,  Independent 
Unionist  and  Independent  Liberal,  the  second  votes  of  each  Liberal  elector  will  probably 
be  given  for  the  other  Liberal,  and  the  second  votes  of  each  Unionist  elector  for  the 
other  Unionist.  Therefore  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  may  be  eliminated  can 
only  affect  the  question  which  Liberal  or  which  Unionisl  will  be  returned  ;  whether  it 
will  be  a  Unionist  or  a  Liberal  depends  entirely  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  probably  be  felt  to  be  not  inequitable  that 
the  number  of  first  votes  obtained  should  retain  at  least  this  secondary  importance. 
If,  however,  one  or  more  really  independent  parties  were  to  arise,  the  question  might 
become  one  of  greater  magnitude.  The  Second  Ballot  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  same 
criticism. 

21.  Secondly,  the  proposed  method  involves,  for  the  uneducated  elector,  a  serious 
and  intermittent  change  in  habits.  He  is  accustomed  to  expressing  his  vote  by  a  cross  ; 
he  would,  in  future,  sometimes  use  a  cross  and  sometimes  figures.  This  could  hardly 
fail  to  cause  some  confusion  at  first,  but  the  task  is  really  so  simple  that  we  b<  'ieve, 
as  we  were  assured,  that  most  voters,  even  in  country  districts,  would  be  equal  to  it. 

22.  Thirdly,  the  wastage  at  the  second  count  caused  by  failures  to  exercise  a 
second  preference  would  probably  be  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  diminution  of 
votes  at  a  Second  Ballot  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  electors  again  to  the  poll. 
In  Western  Australia  the  average  number  of  second  preferences  used  is  05  per  cent., 
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and  independent  estimates  were  given  to  us  that  the  proportion  in  England  would  be 
about  the  same.  Some  of  the  "  failures  "  would,  no  doubt,  be  deliberate  abstentions, 
either  by  voters  who  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  all  candidates  but  one,  or  by 
members  of  a  party  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  possible  without  giving  anything  in 
return.  We  were  informed  that  this  policy  has  been  adopted  by  one  party  in 
Australia,  and  that  proposals  have  been  under  consideration  to  make  the  exercise  of  a 
second  preference  compulsory.  As  no  political  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  refusal 
to  exercise  preferences  (for  either  the  party  candidate  is  eliminated  at  some  stage, 
when  his  fate  is  sealed  in  any  case,  or,  if  he  is  in  the  final  contest,  his  second  votes  are 
not  counted)  we  doubt  the  necessity  of  adopting  so  drastic  a  measure  in  this  country, 
at  any  rate  at  first,  although  the  "  compulsion  "  could  only  be,  of  course,  refusal  to 
reckon  a  vote  on  which  more  than  one  preference  was  not  expressed.  The  step  might 
be  taken  if  the  number  of  wilful  or  malicious  abstentions  were  found  to  prejudice  the 
working  of  the  whole  scheme. 

23.  The  difficulty  becomes  intensified  if  more  than  three  candidates  stand,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  even  feasible  to  compel  an  elector  to  exercise  more  than  two  preferences. 
We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  probable  increase  in  candidatures  which  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Alternative  Vote.  Not  only  three,  but  four  or  five 
candidates  might  not  infrequently  contest  a  seat.  But  the  more  candidates  there  are, 
the  less  satisfactory  the  method  becomes.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  given  above  ; 
another  is,  that  if  failures  to  exercise  a  second  preference  will  be  numerous,  failures 
to  exercise  a  third  will  be  far  more  so.  Where  four  or  more  candidates  stand, 
however,  third  preferences  might  be  of  great  importance  in  deciding  the  result.  The 
final  question,  therefore,  which  of  two  candidates  shall  be  returned,  would  be  decided 
by  a  much  reduced  proportion  of  the  voters.  A  hypothetical  example  will  explain  the 
difficulty  more  clearly.  If  four  candidates  stood,  a  Tariff  Reform  Unionist,  a  Free 
Trade  Unionist,  a  Liberal  and  a  Labour  candidate,  and  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
candidates  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  count,  it  might  easily  be  the  case  that 
the  second  votes  of  the  Labour  supporters  would  go  to  the  Liberal,  and  of  the 
Liberals  to  Labour.  The  supposed  facts  of  the  case  show,  however,  that  the  combined 
Liberal  and  Labour  vote  is  in  a  minority.  The  final  contest  is,  therefore,  between 
Tariff  Reform  and  Free  Trade,  and  will  be  decided  by  the  third  votes  of  the  Liberals 
and  Labour  voters.  If  there  had  been  a  separate  election  as  between  these  two 
candidates  every  Liberal  and  Labour  voter  would  have  hastened  to  express  his 
preference  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  by  the  Alternative  Vote  the  ultimate  issue  is 
concealed  from  them,  and  a  considerable  proportion  would  fail  to  realise  that  their 
omission  to  exercise  an  apparently  useless  privilege  might  affect  the  question 
whether  a  Tariff  Reform  or  Free  Trade  candidate  was  to  be  returned.  This  example  is 
merely  given  here  to  show  that  a  multiplication  of  candidates  will  remain  undesirable 
even  with  the  Alternative  Vote,  because  the  real  verdict  of  the  constituency  on  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  two  final  candidates  will  be  obscured.  Hence  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  any  precautions 
against  frivolous  candidatures.  Two  methods  are  suggested  ;  to  require  an  increased 
number  of  nominations,  or  to  exact  a  deposit  from  candidates  which  would  be  forfeited 
by  any  who  failed  to  secure  a  certain  proportion  of  the  votes  cast.  Neither  course 
appears  to  us  desirable.  The  number  of  nominations  required  could  not  be  fixed  high 
enough  to  exclude  an  essentially  frivolous  candidature,  while  the  forfeiture  of  a 
deposit  might  cause  unjustified  hardship  in  many  cases.  The  expense  of  candidature 
could  probably  in  itself  be  relied  on,  in  present  circumstances,  to  repress  useless 
competition.  If  it  should  ever  be  decided  to  transfer  these  expenses  to  any  considerable 
extent  from  the  candidate  to  Imperial  or  local  funds,  the  question  would  assume  a 
different  aspect,  and  some  measure  of  the  kind  would  clearly  be  inevitable. 

24.  We  are  bound  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Australia  the  oppor- 
tunities for  party  intrigue  and  the  gratification  of  personal  ill-feeling  which  are 
conferred  both  by  the  power  of  using  and  by  that  of  withholding  preferences,  have  been 
found  to  produce  regrettable  results.  In  considering  such  possibilities  it  is  well  to 
recollect  that  in  this  system,  as  in  the  Second  Ballot,  whenever  two  candidates  of  one 
party  are  left  in  the  final  struggle  the  destination  of  the  seat  will  be  decided  by  the 
secoml  votes  of  the  opposing  party  ;  and  further,  that  a  second  vote  will  be  regarded 
by  many  more  lightly  and  used  less  "politically  "  than  a  first. 

25.  Lastly,  the  system  is  not  capable  of  satisfactory  application  to  two-member 
constituencies.  Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  employing  it  in  the  election 
of  two  members,  but  the  inventors  themselves  are  generally  unable  to  recommend 
them.     The   plan  adopted   in   Queensland  is  the  simplest.     If  only  four  candidates 
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stand,  the  Alternative  Vote  is  not  used.  If  more  than  four  candidates  stand,  each 
elector  has  two  first  votes,  and  then  indicates  further  preferences.  Then,  if  no 
candidate  obtains  an  absolute  majority,  all  candidates  except  the  top  four  at  the 
first  count  are  simultaneously  eliminated.  To  effect  this  in  practice,  all  the 
ballot-papers  cast  must  be  re-examined,  and  where  an  elector  has  given  either  one 
or  both  of  his  first  votes  to  an  eliminated  candidate  his  next  effective  preference  (or 
two  preferences,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  come  into  play.  The  two  candidates  out  of 
the  four  left  in  who  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  process  to  have  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  are  then  declared  elected.  If  one  candidate  only  receives  an  absolute 
majority  at  the  first  count,  he  is  declared  elected  ;  and  then,  to  fill  the  second  seat,  all 
candidates,  except  the  next  two,  are  eliminated,  and  their  votes  are  transferred  to  the  two 
so  left  in.  The  one  who  is  then  found  to  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  is  declare  i 
returned  for  the  second  seat.  This  method  is  as  good  as  the  Second  Ballot,  or  better, 
for  it  consults  the  second  preferences  of  the  electors  without  a  further  election.  But 
it  is  cumbrous,  as  it  necessitates  a  recount  of  the  whole  of  the  ballot-papers  (instead 
of  only  those  of  the  eliminated,  as  is  the  case  in  the  application  of  the  method  to  the 
single-member  constituency)  and  slips  would  be  so  easily  made  that  the  work  would 
require  careful  checking.  Moreover,  it  is  not  quite  simple  for  the  voter  to  understand, 
because  in  this  case,  where  there  are  two  members  to  elect,  his  lirst  two  preferences 
become  immediately  operative  as  first  votes,  and,  therefore,  if  the  met  hod  is  to  be  of 
any  use  to  him  he  must  show  at  least  three  preferences,  and  if  there  are  more  than 
five  candidates  he  should  show  four,  in  case  both  the  men  for  whom  he  lirst  voted  are 
eliminated.  To  give  an  example.  Suppose  two  Unionists,  two  Liberals,  and  two  of 
a  third  party  who  maybe  called  "Independents'  stand.  The  great  body  of  votes 
will  follow  party,  i.e.,  Unionist  electors  will  give  their  firsl  two  preferences  for  the  two 
Unionists,  Liberals  for  the  two  Liberals,  Independents  Ear  the  two  Independents.  If 
now  the  use  of  the  Alternative  Vote  becomes  necessary  because  no  candidate  obtains 
an  absolute  majority,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  two  candidates  to  be  eliminated 
belong  to  the  same  party,  and,  therefore,  that  both  the  votes  of  the  supporters  of  that 
party  are  useless.  Then,  if  these  electors  have  not  used  two  more  preferences,  the 
effect  of  the  Alternative  Vote  will  be  largely  discounted.  Hut  it  is  found,  even  under 
the  present  system,  that  electors  in  two-member  constituencies  not  infrequently 
"play  with"  their  second  votes,  failing  apparently  to  realise  that  the  second  vote  is  of 
exactly  the  same  importance  as  the  lirst.  A  third  and  fourth  might  therefore  cause 
anomalous  results.  For  probably  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  voters 
would  use  them,  and  many  of  those  who  did  would  give  them  carelessly  or  Eor  trivial 
reasons,  which  would  not  have  weighed  with  them  if  they  had  known  thai  the  votes  so 
given  would  decide  the  election.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  thai  the  beneficial 
results  to  be  expected  from  the  application  of  the  Alternative  Vote  to  two-member 
constituencies  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  additional  trouble  which  would  be  caused 
both  to  the  elector  and  the  returning  officer. 

2(5.  We  have  set  out  these  objections  in  full,  if  not  at  undue  length,  because  it 
is  desirable  that  no  more  should  be  expected  from  the  system  than  it  is  able  to 
give.  But  when  all  due  weight  has  been  given  to  them,  the  Alternative  Vote  remains 
the  best  method  of  removing  the  most  serious  defect  which  a  single-member  system 
can  possess — the  return  of  minority  candidates,  and,  accordingly,  we  recommend  its 
adoption  in  single-member  constituencies. 

27.  The  continuance  of  the  present  system  in  two-member  constituencies,  which 
only  number  27  (including  three  Universities)  out  of  a  total  of  643,  would  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  reform,  and  so  long  as  these  survive 
the  exceptional  treatment  would  have  to  be  maintained.  The  preferable  course, 
however,  would  be  to  split  them  up,  a  step  which  has  other  reasons  also  to 
recommend  it.  The  retention  of  such  constituencies  in  1885  was  due,  as  has  been 
said,  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  sentiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  found  them  generally  unpopular.  They  are  an  obvious 
anomaly  in  an  otherwise  uniform  system  ;  theoretically  undesirable,  because  the 
same  electors  obtain  two  representatives  and  one  majority  returns  two  members, 
they  are  troublesome  in  practice  both  to  the  party  organisation  and  the  candidates 
concerned.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  they  should  be  discontinued  at  the  earliest 
convenient  opportunity. 

III. — Minority  and  Proportional  Representation. 

28.  The  recommendations  of  the  previous  section  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  present  system  is,  in  its  essential  features,   deserving  of  retention  ;  whether 
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this  assumption  is  justified,  is  the  main  question  which  remains  for  decision. 
For  the  Alternative  Vote  is  only  an  expedient  for  ensuring  that  the  indisputable 
intention  of  the  single-member  constituency,  the  return  by  each  unit  of  the 
candidate  most  desired  by  the  majority  of  its  electors,  shall  in  fact  be  carried  out 
in  all  contingencies.  The  plea  for  minority  representation,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in 
effect,  an  attack  on  the  single-member  constituency  itself,  and  its  acceptance  involves 
the  complete  abandonment  of  the  theory  on  which  our  syste^a  is  now  built,  by 
demanding  from  that  system  what  it  does  not  profess  to  give.  A  single-member 
system  claims  at  most  to  secure,  by  the  laws  of  average  and  probability,  a  rough 
indication  of  the  relative  strength  of  parties  of  comparable  size,  and  to  provide  for 
small  parties,  interests,  and  pursuits  the  widest  possible  range  of  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  hearing  in  Parliament.  Without  some  such  provision  as  the  Alternative 
Vote  it  breaks  down  if  more  than  two  large  parties  are  in  the  field.  It  does  not 
profess  to  assure  representation  to  minorities,  to  give  an  absolutely  accurate  result,  or 
to  represent  all  parties,  groups,  and  interests  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Thv/Sy 
the  case  for  its  abandonment  in  favour  of  some  other  system  falls  under  two  counts 
that  it  does  not  perform  its  promises,  and  that  it  does  not  promise  more.         ^ 

29.  Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  systems  which  have  different  objects, 
it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  clearly  as  possible  to  what  extent  the  present  system 
may  be  said,  after  the  experience  of  25  years  and  six  general  elections,  to  have  failed 
to  fulfil  expectations. 

30.  The  first  point  for  examination  is  the  magnitude  of  the  disproportion  which 
has  actually  been  found  to  occur  between  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  main  party 
divisions  at  the  polls  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be 
calculated  in  a  way  which  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate,  because  the  answers  given 
depend  on  the  method  adopted  of  guessing  the  number  of  votes  at  the  disposal  of 
each  party  in  uncontested  constituencies-  The  importance  of  this  disturbing  factor 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  general  elections  of  1886  and 
1900  the  uncontested  seats  numbered  well  over  200  in  each  case,  and  in  1895 
hardly  less. 

31.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  fair  to  calculate  the  proportions  on  the  basis  of 
the  votes  cast  and  the  representation  obtained  in  the  contested  constituencies  only, 
because  a  single-member  system  depends  essentially  for  its  defence  on  its  complete 
results  when  all  constituencies  are  included.  For  the  theory  is  that  by  the  division 
of  the  electorate  into  the  maximum  number  of  units,  the  local  anomalies  which  are 
bound  to  occur  will  be  made  to  neutralise  one  another,  and  a  fair  result,  on  the  whole, 
thus  secured.  All  figures  professing  to  compare  representation  and  support  must 
therefore  be  received  with  caution  ;  but  the  following  Table,  which  is  taken  from  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Rooke  Corbett  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  probably 
represents  the  truth  as  correctly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  method  here 
adopted  of  making  allowance  for  uncontested  seats  has  been  to  assume  that  the 
strength  of  each  party  varied  in  them  from  one  election  to  another  in  the  same  ratio  as 
in  the  contested  constituencies  in  the  same  county.  The  titles  Liberal  and  Conservative 
are  used  for  convenience  to  cover  the  habitual  supporters  of  the  alternative  Govern- 
ments— Liberals,  Labour  members,  and  Nationalists  on  the  one  side,  and  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  on  the  other. 

[The  Roman  figures  show  the  actual  majorities  obtained,  the  italic  figures  the  majority   warranted  by 
voting  strength.] 


1885. 

1886. 

1892. 

1895. 

1900. 

1906. 

1910. 

Liberal. 

Conserva- 
tive. 

Liberal. 

Conserva- 
tive. 

Liberal. 

Conserva- 
tive. 

Liberal. 

Conserva- 
tive. 

Liberal. 

Liberal. 

Liberal. 

Great 

Britain 
Ireland  - 

}  91  («) 
67  (51) 

169  (27) 

65  (45) 
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a) 

57  (39) 

211  (37) 

61  (35) 

195  (41) 

61  (39) 

289  (77) 
67  (37) 

63  (28) 
61  (26) 

L.  158(92) 

C.  104  (L.  IS) 

L.  44  (40) 

C.  150  (2) 

C.  134  (2) 

L.  356(114) 

LA2i(54) 

32.  When  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  conjectural  element,  the  discre- 
pancies shown  in  this  Table  remain  remarkable.  Only  in  one  case,  the  election  of 
1892,  can  the  actual  results  be  said  to  represent  approximately  the  balance  of  voting- 
power  possessed  by  the  two  parties.  If  these  conclusions  are  checked  by  the  figures 
for  contested  elections  only,  they  are  merely  confirmed.     In  the  contested  elections  of 
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1895  a  Conservative  majority  of  77  was  returned  by  a  minority  of  25,000  votes.  In 
England  in  1906 — an  unusually  cogent  example,  because  out  of  465  seats  only  20 
were  uncontested — a  Liberal  majority  of  200  members  was  returned  by  a  margin  of 
voting  strength  which  only  warranted  a  majority  of  55.  Instances  of  the  kind  might 
be  multiplied.  Moreover,  theoretic  probability  endorses  the  inference  from  the  facts. 
We  were  informed  by  a  mathematical  witness  that  with  fairly  equal  balance  and  even 
distribution  of  parties — the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  single- 
member  constituency — the  normal  result  of  an  election  would  be  a  ratio  of  members 
returned  as  the  cube  of  the  ratio  of  votes  ;  in  other  words  a  majority  of  11  :  9  in 
votes  would  obtain    a  majority  in    seats    in    the  proportion   ll3 :  9:{,   or  nearly  two 

to  one. 

33.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  4)  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  inequality  of  electoral  areas  accounts  in  any  perceptible  degree  for  such  facts 
as  those  given  above.  Three-cornered  contests  are  equally  ineffective  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  disparities,  which  are  generally  recognised,  would  not 
have  been  so  great  if  the  Second  Ballot,  or  some  equivalent  system,  had  been  in  force. 
But  the  facts  show  that  this  theory  is  untenable  ;  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
a  Second  Ballot  might  have  affected  the  results — that  is,  in  which  a  candidate  lias  been 
returned  by  less  than  half  the  votes  cast — has  hitherto  been  quite  insignificant.  An 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  six  elections  in  question  has  revealed  only  nine  such 
cases  in  1885,  none"  in  1886,  eight  in  L892,  thirteen  in  L895,  live  in  L900,  and  thirty 
in  1906 ;  while  on  several  of  the-"  occasions  the  application  of  the  Second  Ballot 
would  probably  have  increased  the  actual  disproportion. 

34.  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  serious  question  thai  majorities  have  borne  in  the  past, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  bear  in  the  future,  no  constant  relation  to  the  voting- 
strength  on  which  they  rest,  beyond  a  genera]  exaggeration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
far  graver  contingency  of  the  return  of  a  majority  of  members  by  a  minority  of  voters 
is  not  greatly  to  be  Beared,  except  in  two  cases  :  the  one,  where  parties  are  so  evenly 
divided  (as  in  Great  Britain  in  L892)  thai  no  system  could  be  guaranteed  to  produce 
the  mathematically  correcl  result;  the  other,  when  (as  in  L886)  the  warranted 
Conservative  majority  in  Great  Britain  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  Liberal  majority  in  Ireland.  Of  the  second  case  it  may  also  be  said  thai  no 
alteration  of  system  would  be  likely  to  be  of  much  assistance,  For  electoral  conditions 
in  Ireland  are  so  peculiar  that  the  normal  operation  of  any  system  would  be  disturbed 
by  its  influence. 

35.  The  election  of  L874,  where  a  minority  is  also  said  to  have  returned  a  majority, 
is  hardly  relevant,  as  it  took  place  before  the  general  adoption  of  the  single-member 
constituency  and  before  the  assimilation  oi  the  county  and  borough  Franchises.  In 
this  case  also  there  were  nearly  200  uncontested  seals. 

>6.  The  second  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  single-member  constituency  is,  that 
calculated  to  produce  variety  of  representation,  that  is,  the  representation  in 
one  way  or  another  of  a  Large  number  of  interests  and  opinions,  by  whatever  name 
— small  parties,  groups,  sections  or  what  not — they  may  be  known.  The  justice 
of  this  claim,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  made,  is  beyond  dispute.  A  glance  at 
a  list  of  Private  Member's  Bills  ami  .Motions,  or  of  deputations  received  by 
Ministers,  will  show  that  the  number  of  "parties'1  represented,  directly  or 
mdirectly,  in  tin1  Mouse  of  Commons  is  incalculable.  The  interests  of  labour,  of 
agriculture,  of  temperance,  of  Uoman  Catholicism — to  cite  a  few  typical  examples— 
never  fail  of  their  spokesmen.  Even  generally  hostile  witnesses  were  apparently 
unable  to  name  any  considerable  "minority,"  in  this  sense,  which  is  at  presenl 
absolutely  deprived  of  representation. 

37.  Considered,  then,  solely  as  a  means  of  voicing  the  desires  of  the  electorate,  the 
present  system  may  be  said  to  be  not  unsuccessful;  the  majority  rules,  indeed,  with 
greater  power  to  enforce  its  will  than  it  in  Fact  deserves,  but  minorities  are  heard. 
Alternative  methods,  therefore,  whose  only  object  is  to  secure  minorities  against 
complete  non-representation  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  the  more  so  because  they  have 
never  been  advocated  as  more  than  makeshifts,  and  all  the  support  they  might  still 
have  commanded  has  now  been  transferred  to  proportional  representation.  But, 
though  more  or  less  obsolete,  they  retain  a  claim  on  our  attention  because  the  only 
experiments  in  other  systems  than  the  present  which  this  country  has  seen  have  been 
of  this  class. 

38.  The  Limited  Vote. — The  only  real  use  of  this  device  is  to  mitigate  the  tyranny  of 
the  "block  vote  "  in  constituencies  returning  several  members  by  majority,  or,  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  secure  minorities  against  local  extinction  in  countries  where  opinion  is 
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geographically  divided.  Thus,  in  a  multi-member  constituency,  of  which  our  two- 
member  constituencies  are  a  small  example,  if  each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  scats,  a  bare  half  of  the  electors,  by  voting  solidly  for  a  "  ticket,"  can  monopolise 
the  representation,  while  under  the  Limited  Vote  one  party  can  only  do  so  if  it  is 
secure  in  the  possession  of  a  more  or  less  overwhelming  force.  For  instance,  in  a 
constituency  oC  10,000  voters  electing  three  members,  a  body  of  5,001  could,  by  the 
block  vote,  annihilate  a  minority  of  4,999  ;  with  the  Limited  Vote  the  three  seats  could 
not  possibly  be  won  with  less  than  6,000  odd  votes,  and  in  practice  the  attempt  would 
not  be  made  without  a  considerable  margin  over  that  minimum.  For,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  with  a  majority  of  only  6,100  to  3,900,  the  electors  of  the  former  party  must  be 
divided  into  three  groups  of  equal  size  who  will  be  instructed  to  vote  for  A  and  B, 
B  and  C,  C  and  A  respectively.  If  then  the  electors  do  exactly  as  they  are  told,  A,  B 
and  G  will  each  receive  some  4,000  votes  against  the  3,900  of  the  two  opposing 
candidates ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  slight  exhibition  of  independence  in  the 
electorate  will  so  far  upset  the  scheme  that  the  party  will  not  only  fail  to  secure  all 
three  seats  but  will  only  obtain  one.  A  very  few  votes  given  to  A  and  C  instead  of 
B  and  C,  and  A  and  B  instead  of  A  and  C,  would  leave  A  with  more  votes  than  he 
required  and  B  and  C  with  too  few.  The  result  would  then  be  that  a  party  with  a 
three  to  two  majority  only  returned  one-third  of  the  representatives.  Such  a  risk  as 
this  would  not  be  run  by  any  party,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  three- 
member  constituency  under  the  Limited  Vote  a  minority  which  commands  one-third  or 
more  of  the  votes  is  safe  of  representation. 

39.  But  this  very  fact  is  the  system's  own  condemnation.  For  it  shows  that  when 
the  destination  of  a  seat  is  in  doubt,  it  will  be  gained  or  lost  by  a  party  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  the  subservience  of  the  elector  to  the  party  manager,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  large  number  of  constituencies,  where  one  party  has  a  decided  and 
stable,  but  not  overwhelming  majority,  representation  will  be  absolutely  stagnant,  and 
political  interest  accordingly  decay. 

40.  A  very  limited  experiment,  in  which  these  dangers  were  clearly  shown,  was 
made  with  the  method  in  this  country  for  some  years.  Already  in  1832,  when  the  first 
three-member  constituencies  were  created,  and  a  large  number  of  counties  were  given 
four  members  each,  being  divided  for  the  purpose  into  two  divisions  each  returning 
two  members,  Mr.  Mackworth  Praed  unsuccessfully  proposed  that  the  four-member 
counties  should  not  be  divided,  but  that  both  in  these  and  the  three-member  counties 
the  elector  should  only  be  given  two  votes.  In  1854  a  similar  proposal  was  introduced 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  but  with  no  more  practical  result.  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  a  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  proposed  the  addition  of 
38  counties  or  county  divisions,  and  eight  towns,  to  the  number  of  three-member 
constituencies,  and  the  application  of  the  Limited  Vote  to  all  53.  The  Bill  was, 
however,  much'  disliked  by  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Crimean  War 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  dropping  it.  The  next  opportunity  occurred  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which  proposed  the  creation  of  five  three-member 
urban  constituencies.  The  total  number  of  constituencies  to  which  a  system  of 
minority  representation  would  be  applicable  was  then  13 — seven  counties,  five  boroughs, 
and  the  City  of  London,  which  at  that  time  returned  four  members.  On  this  Bill 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  first  proposed  the  full  adoption  of  proportional  representation. 
This  amendment,  however,  was  withdrawn  after  brief  debate,  and  Mr.  Lowe  then 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Cumulative  Vote  system,  of  which  more  hereafter,  in 
constituencies  returning  more  than  two  members.  The  proposal  was  opposed  both 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  was  defeated  by  314  to  173.  When,  however,  the  Bill  reached 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Cairns  moved  the  introduction  of  the  Limited  Vote  in  the 
same  constituencies,  and  in  spite  of  Government  opposition  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  return  of  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Disraeli  asked  the  House  to  accept  the  amendment  rather  than  jeopardise  the 
Bill.  Mr.  Bright,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  moved  its  rejection,  but  the  incor- 
poration of  the  clause  was  carried  by  253  to  204.  The  scheme  was  first  put  to  the 
test  in  the  General  Election  of  1868,  and  in  view  of  the  results,  a  private  member 
introduced,  in  1870,  a  Bill  for  its  discontinuance,  which  was  only  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin,  the  Government  leaving  the  question  to  the  House.  In  1885,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  multi-member  constituencies,  the  experiment  came  to  an  end, 
regretted  by  few.  It  had  worked  much  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  Birmingham 
and  Glasgow,  where  organisation  was  extremely  rigorous,  one  party  succeeded  in 
capturing  all  the  seats  with  a  two  to  one  voting  majority  ;  in  the  other  constituencies 
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^presentation   tended   to   stagnancy,    the    two    parties   mostly   returning   the   same 
roportion  of  members  in  all  three  elections  ;   in  one  case  one  party  over-reached 

.tself,  and    in   trying   to  obtain    all    three    seats    only  obtained  one,   although  in   a 

considerable  majority. 

41.  In  Portugal,  where  the  method  has  been  in  force  since  1901  on  a  considerable 
scale,  some  constituencies  returning  as  many  as  seven  and  eight  members,  it  has 
apparently  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  The  elector  is  said  to  feel  that  his  vote  is  of  no 
account  in  districts  of  such  inordinate  size,  and  to  take  less  interest  in  the  return  of  a 
list  of  candidates  than  in  a  contest  for  one  seat.  An  early  return  to  the  single-member 
system  is  therefore  anticipated. 

42.  The  variant  of  the  Limited  ATote,  in  which  the  elector  has  only  one  vote  in  a 
constituency  returning  several  members,  is  no  less  open  to  objection.  Organisation  is 
here  everything.  To  take  the  simplest  case — a  three-member  constituency  in  which  one 
party  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  other.  If  the  electors  arc  left  to  themselves,  one  of  the 
candidates  of  the  majority  may  be  so  popular  as  to  attract  all  the  parly  votes  to 
himself,  leaving  two  seats  in  the  possession  of  the  minority.  With  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  seats  and  of  the  parties  contesting  them,  a  party  could  only  hope  for  its 
proper,  or  more  than  proper,  share  of  representation  by  strict  obedience  to  a  manager 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength  at  the  back  of  each  candidate. 

43.  The  Cumulative  Vote. — This  method  lias  not  been  adopted,  so  Ear  as  we  are 
aware,  for  political  elections  in  any  country,  though  it  was  unsuccessfully  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Lowe;  in  connection  with  the  Reform  J>ill  of  ISO",  as  already  described,  and 
received  the  support  of  John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  makeshift  proposal,  which  was  yet  better 
than  none,  for  resisting  the  tyranny  of  majorities.  When  it  was  proposed  for  insert  ion 
in  the  Education  Bill  of  1870  as  part  of  the  provisions  for  the  popular  election  of 
School  Hoards  which  the  Government  were  unable  to  resist,  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  it 
with  the  significant  observation  that  the  objections  to  its  adoption  in  political  elections 
were  not  here  applicable.  No  doubt  the  Cumulative  Vote  performed  in  this  case  a 
useful  function  in  securing  (as  it  was  principally  intended  to  do)  the  representation 
of  religious  minorities  and  of  women  on  the  Boards,  but  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  wishes  of  an  electorate  it  suffers  from  the  fatal  delect  of  the  Limited  Vote  that  its 
successful  operation  requires  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  elector  to  the  directions  of 
the  party  manager.  A  system  which  depends  For  its  efficacy  on  such  a  requirement  as 
this  stands  sell-condemned. 

Proportional  Representation. 

from  these  rough-and-ready  expedients,  for  they  are  really  nothing  more,  we  turn 
tkA\u)^()vc  elaborate  and  ambitious  schemes  which  claim  to  effect  the  representation 
of  parties  in  proportion  to  their  strength  al  the  polls.     This  statement  of  the  aims  of 

"proportional  representation  "  is  in  reality  very  incomplete  ;  for  the  title  conceals  a 
root-and-branch  attack  on  the  single-member  majority System  ami  all  its  worTra  its 
effect  upon  the  [<h'ctor^  upon  the  (^mdidate^upoii  the.  mnmbeQiQhe  House  of  C'oninioiis 
and  upon  politics,  no  less  than  upon" "tin ■  justice  of  representation.  The  opposition  to 
the  reform  range's  over  an  equally  wide  ground,  contending  that  some  of  the  evils 
complained  of  are  not  evils,  and  that  the  proposed  remedy  for  the  others  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  question,  theref&re,  whether  u  proportional  representation  "  should 
be  introduced  in  this  country  raises  issues  far  wider  than  the  name  would  suggest. 
But  any  statement  of  these  issues  is  impracticable  until  a  particular  system  lias  been 
selected  as  that  which  is  most  capable  of  application  in  this  country  if  proportional 
representation  in  any  form  is  deserving  of  adoption  here.  Fqr  the  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  for  securing  the  same  object  differ  'so  widely  from  one  another  in 
their  practical  merits  and  defects  that  the  general  arguments  which  will  apply  to 
them  all  cover  a  comparatively  small  pari  o[  the  whole  ground. 

45.  lit  is  said  that  there  are  300  systems  of  proportional  representation  now  in 
existence,  a  Tact  which,  if  true,  would  not  be  surprising,  as  the  invention  of  such 
systems  is  a  task  which  has  occupied  mathematicians  and  constitution-makers 
in  several  countries  for  many  years  past.  But  most  of  the  300  are  probably  in- 
significant variations  of  others,  and  of  the  rest  a  great  part  have  failed  to  secure  an 
amount  of  publicity  sufficient  to  save  them  from  oblivion.  After  all  deductions, 
however,  a  number  remains  greater  than  we  have  considered  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  examine,  still  less  to  comment  upon  in  our  Report.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  has  failed  to  come  under  our  notice  which  is  deserving  of  serious 
attention,  as  each  of  the  main  forms  has  been  exhaustively  studied  by  some  competent 
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body,  either  on  behalf  of  a  State  which  lias  actually  adopted  what  may  be  assumed  to 
be  its  most  favourable  variety,  or  on  behalf  of  a  society  for  the  advocacy  of  proportional 
representation,  or,  as  in  France,  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  which  all  new 
schemes  proposed  are  automatically  referred  for  examination.  But  the  body  of  our 
Report  may  be  still  further  relieved  by  the  omission  from  consideration  of  schemes 
which,  though  adjudged  suitable  for  adoption  by  other  countries,  are  easily  recognisable 
as  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  own.  The  danger  of  drawing  inferences  from  the 
experience  of  any  one  country  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  six  States 
which  have  adopted  proportional  representation  has  selected  a  substantially  different 
form  of  it.  A  description  of  the  methods  in  force  in  Swreden,  Finland,  Wiirttemberg, 
and  the  Swiss  Cantons  has  therefore  been  relegated  to  an  Appendix  (No.  3).  There 
remain,  then  for  detailed  consideration  and  comparison,  three  systems  representing  the 
three  principal  types  which  have  been  invented — the  strict  List  System,  the  Free  List, 
and  the  Transferable  Vote.  The  first  is  that  which  is  in  operation  in  Belgium  ;  the 
second,  that  recommended  for  adoption  in  France  by  the  Commission  du  Suffrage 
Universel  of  the  French  Parliament  ;  the  third,  that  in  operation  in  Tasmania,  proposed 
at  first  in  the  Draft  South  African  Constitution,  and  advocated  for  adoption  in  this 
country  by  the  Proportional  Representation  Society. 

46.  Belgian  System. — This  is  the  simplest  example  of  a  "list  system,"  that  is,  a 
system  in  which  candidates  present  themselves  in  groups  or  lists,  and  any  vote  given 
to  any  member  of  the  group  counts  as  a  vote  for  the  group.  Proportional  represen- 
tation is  then  secured  as  between  the  groups  by  dividing  the  available  seats  among 
them  in  proportion  to  the  votes  obtained  by  each  group. 

47.  In  Belgium  the  processes  are  as  follows.  Lists  of  candidates,  wdiich  must  have 
received  the  support  of  at  least  100  electors  before  presentation,  are  sent  in  by  the 
several  parties  15  days  before  the  election.  These  lists  contain  any  number  of  names 
not  exceeding  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  arranged  in  a  definite  order  of 
preference.  Each  list  is  then  given  an  official  number  (not  a  name)  and  published.  A 
specimen  of  an  actual  ballot  paper  for  the  return  of  11  members  is  given  below. 
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48.  Here  the  names  above  the  word  "  suppliant '  in  each  list  are  those  of  the 
effective  candidates  ;  those  below  are  the  supplementary  candidates,  who  will  be 
called  upon  in  the  order  determined  by  the  result  of  the  election  to  fill  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  during  the  next  Parliament  among  the  first  elected  numbers  of  the 
same  list.  This  system  of  "  suppleants  "  obviates  the  necessity  for  bye-elections.  A 
candidate;  may  appear  both  on  the  effective  and  on  the  supplementary  list.  On  the 
day  of  the  election  the  elector  may  vote-  in  one'  of  four  ways: — (1)  he  may  blacken 
the  spot  at  the  head  of  one  list  (the  case  de  tetc)  ;  this  implies  that  he  votes  for  that 
list  and  approves  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  arranged  ;  (2)  he  may  blacken  the 
spot  against  one  name  on  one  list  ;  this  implies  that  he  votes  for  that  list  but  prefers 
the  candidate;  in  it  whom  he  has  marked  to  those  above  him  on  the  list  ;  (3)  he  may 
vote  in  either  of  the  above  ways  and  also  mark  the  name  of  a  "suppleant"  on  the 
same  list ;  this  counts  as  one  vote  to  the  list,  and  the  vote  for  the  "  suppleant  "  favours 
him  as  against  the  other  "  >upploants  "  on  the  same  list  ;  or  (4)  he  may  vote  only  for  a 
supplementary  candidate  ;  in  this  ease  the  vote  counts  to  the  effective  li>t  as  a  case  de 
trie  vote,  and,  of  course,  to  the  ':  suppleant  "  for  whom  it  is  given.  If  the  elector  votes 
in  any  other  way  -  -if,  for  example,  he  votes  both  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  for  an 
individual  on  it — his  vote  is  spoiled. 

11).  Proportional  representation  is  now  secured  by  t\w  apportionment  of  the  seats 
between  the  lists  in  the  rat  io  of  the  number  of  votes  counted  to  each.  The  simplest 
method  is  obviously  to  find  a  quotient  by  dividing  the  total  of  votes  casl  by  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  and  to  apportion  the  seats  according  to  the  number  of 
times  the  quotient  is  contained  in  the  total  of  the  votes  casl  for  each  party.  But  this 
method,  which  is  i\>n\  in  Switzerland,  leads  to  difficulties  with  fractions.  If  20,000 
votes  art;  cast  Eor  election  lo  five  seats,  the  quotient  or  quota  would  be  1  ,< )00.  Then, 
if  three;  parties  receive  respectively  8,000,  7,500  and  t,500  votes,  tin'  first  party  gets 
two  seats  and  the  other  two  each  one.  But  this  only  provides  for  four  >eats.  All 
the  devices  hitherto  invented  for  dealing  with  the  odd  seat  in  such  circumstances 
lead  in  practice  to  hardships  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  method  adopted  in 
Belgium,  the  invention  of  Professor  d'Hondt,  of  Ghent,  eliminate-  such  difficulties  in 
a  manner  which  is  best  described  by  an  example.     Arrange  the  above  lists,  thus:  — 

Party  A.  Party  B.  Party  C. 

8,doi)  7,500  *,500 

and   then  divide  each   list   successively   by   1,  2,  3  .  .  .  .  as   far   as    necessary.     The 
resulting  table  will  be; — 

Party  A.  Party  B.  Party  C. 

8,000  7,500  4,500 

4,000  3,750  2,250 

2,(566  2,500  L,500 

50.   The  live  highest  numbers  (live  being  the  number  ol   seats  to  be  filled)  are  then 

arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  thus  :  — 

8,000  _____     Party  A. 

7,500  _____    Party  B. 

4,500  _____     Party  C. 

4,000  _____     Partv  A. 

o,750  -  Party  B. 

51.  Party  A.  therefore  obtains  two  seats,  Tarty  B.  two  seats,  and  Party  C.  one. 
The  lowest  of  the  above  numbers  is  called  the  "  electoral  quotient,"  and  forms 
subsequently  the  basis  on  which  the  seats  are  allotted.  It  may  perhaps  be  observed, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  non-mathematician,  that  the  "electoral  quotient  "  thus  obtained 
is  not  an  arbitrary  number,  but  a  common  divisor  which  is  contained  the  requisite 
number  of  times  in  the  given  numbers  ;  in  the  present  case  live  times  in  the  numbers 
8,000,  7,500,  and  4,500.     Thus  :-■- 

8,000  divided  by  3,750  -=  2  with  a  remainder  of  500. 

7,500  „  3,750  =  2. 

4,5(K)  „  3,750  =  1  with  a  remainder  of  750. 

52.  By  this  method,  therefore,  no  seats  can  remain  unallotted,  as  might  happen 
under  the  method  before  described.  Each  party  obtains  a  member  for  every  "  quota  " 
of  support  which  it  receives,  fractions  being  disregarded. 

53.  It  remains  to  be  determined  which  of  its  members  are  to  be  returned  by  each 
party.  For  this  purpose  the  votes  at  the  top  of  a  list — which  are  votes,  it  will  be 
remembered,  approving  the  order  in  which  the  list  is  arranged — form  a  "  pool  "  which 
may  be  used,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  on  the  list  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear,  in  addition  to  any  personal  votes  they  may  have  received. 
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In  the  example  given;  assume  that  Party  A.  consists  of  three  candidate^  arranged  on 
the  paper  in  the  order  X,  Y,  Z,  and  that  the  8,000  votes  given  to  the  list  have  been 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

Votes  at  the  head  of  the  list  -  4,000 

Preferential  votes  for  X  -  -  -  -        500 

„  Y 500 

„  Z       -  -  -  -  -    3,000 


8,000 


54.  As  no  candidate  has  received  the  "electoral  quotient"  of  3,750  individually, 
the  pool  must  he  drawn  upon.  X,  being  at  the  top  of  the  list,  has  the  first  claim  on  it. 
He  draws  3,250  from  it  to  bring  him  up  to  the  quota.  There  are  then  only  750  list 
votes  still  available.  These  go  to  Y,  giving  him  1,250  in  all,  but  even  with  this 
addition  he  still  has  fewer  votes  than  Z,  who  therefore  takes  precedence  of  him. 
X  and  Z  arc  therefore  returned  to  fill  the  two  seats  to  which  the  party  is  entitled. 
The  illustration  is  framed  to  show  how  the  order  of  the  names  on  the  list  may  be  upset, 
but  in  actual  practice  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  electors  vote  at  the  top  of  the  list 
that  such  a  result  rarely  occurs. 

55.  French  System. — We  give  this  name  to  the  method  next  to  be  described, 
because  it  is  that  recommended  for  adoption  in  France  by  the  Committee  of  the 
French  Parliament  which  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  examining  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  the  existing  electoral  system.  This  Committee,  as  was  explained  to  us  by 
the  member  responsible  for  their  Report  in  1907,  who  was  kind  enough  to  assist  us 
with  his  evidence,  took  the  Belgian  system  as  their  starting  point,  but  modified  it  in 
several  directions  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  sovereignty  of  the  elector  and  the 
rights  of  the  candidate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  party  organisation  promoted 
by  certain  provisions  of  the  Belgian  law.  These  encroachments  are  due  to  three 
causes: — (1)  the  case  cle  tete  or  "party  ticket"  vote,  which  gives  an  undue  advantage 
to  the  candidates  placed  by  the  party  at  the  head  of  their  list  ;  (2)  the  limitation  of 
the  voter's  power  to  voting  for  one  list ;  (3)  the  penalisation  of  the  independent 
candidate  and  the  small  party  list,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  as  a  party  benefits 
by  the  personal  popularity  of  each  of  its  members  a  complete  list  is  likely  to  obtain 
more  votes  than  a  short  list.  To  meet  these  three  difficulties  the  Committee  provide 
in  their  Bill : — (1)  that  lists  shall  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  without,  of  course, 
a  case  de  tete ;  (2)  that  the  elector  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be 
filled,  and  may  distribute  them  among  the  lists  exactly  as  he  pleases  ;  (3)  that  he  may 
accumulate  as  many  as  he  pleases  on  one  candidate.  This  last  provision  is  intended 
to  benefit  the  small  party  or  independent  candidate  with  a  devoted,  if  small,  body  of 
supporters.  For  it  is  to  be  expected  that  while  a  considerable  number  of  electors 
will  divide  their  votes  between  different  lists,  such  a  body  will  "plump"  for  their 
party  or  candidate. 

56.  The  allotment  of  seats  is  then  exceedingly  simple.  The  total  number  of  votes 
obtained  by  each  list  is  added  up,  the  seats  are  distributed  among  the  lists  by 
d'Hondt's  method  and  those  candidates  returned  from  each  list  (up  to  the  requisite 
number)  who  have  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes. 

57.  The  Transferable  Vote, — This  method  is  entirely  different  from  the  two  so  far 
described.  For  while  these  subordinate  the  candidate  to  the  party  and  have  for  their 
primary  object  the  return  by  each  party  of  the  proportion  of  members  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  the  Transferable  Vote  owes  its  peculiar  merits  and  defects  to  the  fact  that, 
subordinating,  as  it  does,  the  party  to  the  persons,  it  is  not  in  its  origin  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  at  all.  The  present  form  in  which  it  is  advocated  will,  in 
fact,  be  best  understood  by  comparison  with  that  in  which  it  Avas  originally  put 
forward  in  1859  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare  in  his  book  on  "  The  Machinery  of  Representa- 
tion." His  object  was  to  secure  the  return  to  Parliament,  not  of  the  parties  or 
interests,  but  of  the  persons  most  desired  by  the  electorate  as  a  whole. 

58.  He  therefore  proposed  to  make  the  whole  country  one  constituency,  to 
establish  at  each  election,  on  the  basis  of  the  total  poll,  the  minimum  amount  of 
public  approval  w  hich  would  qualify  for  a  seat — a  quantity  so  fixed  that  only  the 
requisite  number  of  candidates  could  attain  it — and  then  to  ascertain  which  candidates 
reached  this  standard. 

59.  To  establish  the  qualifying  number  of  votes  he  divided  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  by  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled.  The  resulting  figure  was  called  the 
quota.  Any  candidate  attaining  this  figure  would  then  be  elected  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  votes  obtained  by  any  other  candidate. 
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60.  But  this  was  not  enough.  By  such  a  system  not  more  than  the  requisite  670 
candidates  could  obtain  a  quota  each,  but  far  fewer  would  in  fact  obtain  one,  because 
some  candidates  would  receive  many  more  votes  than  were  required  to  return  them. 
To  remedy  this  he  devised  the  expedient  which  gives  its  name  to  his  system — the 
Transferable  Vote. 

61.  Each  elector  was  given  one  vote  only,  but  he  might  indicate,  by  putting  1,  2, 
3,  4,  .  .  .  opposite  the  names  of  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference,  to 
whom  he  wished  his  vote  transferred  if  it  was  of  no  use  to  his  first  preference  or 
preferences,  either  because  they  were  sure  of  election  without  his  vote,  or  because 
even  with  it  they  failed  to  attain  the  standard.  In  this  way  the  views  of  every  elector 
who  exercised  his  rights  to  a  sufficient  extent  would  be  practically  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  of  affecting  the  result  ;  and,  as  the  later  preference  would  only  come  into  play  if 
the  earlier  were  of  no  use,  the  net  effect  would  be  to  produce  the  representation 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

62.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  already  Btated,  the  Hare  system  is  not  in  itself  one 
of  proportional  representation  at  all.  In  practice,  however,  it  would  tend  to  produce 
that  result,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  elector  would  confine  his  preferences 
to  members  of  his  own  political  party,  and  if  he  did  this,  in  any  order  of  preference, 
each  party  would  obtain  a  number  of  quotas,  and  therefore  a  number  of  seats, 
proportionate  to  its  numbers. 

63.  Considerable  public  attention  was  drawn  to  Mr.  Hare's  system  at  the  time  by 
John  Stuart  Mill's  powerful  advocacy,  first  in  his  book  on  " Representative  Govern- 
ment," published  in  1861,  and  subsequently  in  Parliament,  in  company  with  several 
other  members,  during  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1.S07.  With  publicity 
came,  of  course,  criticism,  directed  (apart  from  general  objections  with  which  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned)  principally  to  two  points. 

64.  The  first  regarded  the  size  of  the  constituency  which  it  was  proposed  to 
OFeate.  Tt  was  represented  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  treating  the  whole 
United    Kingdom    as    one    unit    were    insuperable,    ami    that    as    most   of    the    electors 

Would   never  have  even  heard  of  more  than  a   small   proportion  of  the   candidates, 

the  whole  object  of  the  scheme  would  fail  to  be  realised.  Tin1  force  of  this 
criticism  was  obvious,  but  it  was  pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  the  objection  was  not 
fatal,  as  the  desired  results  could  be  obtained,  if  not  so  fully  in  some  respects,  by  the 

substitution  of  several  large  constituencies  (provided  that  theyretur I  a  considerable 

number  of  members)  for  the  one  desired  by  Mr.  Hare.  It  is  in  this  modified  form 
that  the  system  is  now  advocated.  With  the  change,  however,  the  object  which  was, 
perhaps,  nearest  the  heart  of  its  inventor-  to  Becure  to  the  nation  the  services  of  men 
of  national  fame,  who  would  be  able  to  muster  a  quota  of  supporters  in  the  whole 
country  but  have  no  local  strength  or  political  backing— necessarily  recedes  into  the 
background,  and  the  proportional  representation  of  parties,  the  protection  of  minorities 
and  the  offer  to  the  elector  of  a  wide  field  of  choice,  advantages  less  affected  by  the 
restriction  of  area,  step  into  its  place. 

65.  The  second  point  to  which  criticism  was  directed  was  the  mode  of  effecting 

the  transfer  of  votes,  which  was  as  follows.  When  all  the  votes  had  been  counted, 
and  the  quota  duly  calculated,  the  first  preferences  in  favour  of  each  candidate  would 
be  placed  in  a  separate  heap.  If  then  any  candidate  was  found  to  have  obtained  more 
th, in  the  quota,  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus  would  be  taken 
from  the  top  of  his  heap  and  distributed  among  the 'others  according  to  the  second 
preferences  marked  upon  them.  If  the  addition  of  these  transferred  votes  gave  any 
other  candidate  a-  surplus,  that  surplus  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  When 
all  surpluses  had  thus  been  distributed,  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  a  seat  or  seats 
might  yet  remain  unfilled.  The  candidate  with  the  smallest  number  of  first  preferences 
would  then  be  cut  out,  and  his  votes  distributed  according  to  the  second  preferences 
marked _ on  them.  If  still  no  result  was  secured,  the  nexl  lowest  candidate  would  be 
discarded  in  the  same  way,  and  the  process  would  be  continued,  until  all  the  seat.-, 
were  Idled.  To  this  it  was  objected  that  the  casual  selection  of  the  votes  to  be 
transferred  introduced  an  element  of  chance  into  the  proceedings  ami  a  possibility  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Returning  Officer.  For  since  different  papers  would  have 
different  second  preferences  marked  on  them,  it  was  clearly  of  great  importance  which 
were  transferred,  and  to  leave  the  selection  to  chance  or  the  manipulation  of  officials 
would  cause  suspicion  and  mistrust.  The  element  of  chance  would  not  be  large,  if 
the  papers  were  well  mixed,  though  not  so  infinitesimal  as  strict  mathematics   declare 
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it,®  but  it  has  been  recognised  that  its  existence  would  unduly  prejudice  the  prospects 
0f  adoption  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  following  method  has  accordingly  been 
substituted.  When  a  candidate  is  found  to  have  a  surplus,  the  whole  of  his  votes  are 
reexamined  and  the  second  preferences  are  all  noted.  A  number  of  votes  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  is  then  transferred  to  the  second  preferences  in  proportion 
to  the  number  each  obtained  out  of  the  whole.  Thus  if  the  quota  is  2,000  and  a 
candidate  has  received  3,000  votes,  the  whole  3,000  votes  are  examined  for  second 
preferences.  II'  it  is  Hound  that  1,500  second  preferences  have  been  given  to  B.  and 
1,500  to  C,  one  half  of  the  surplus  of  1,000  votes  is  transferred  to  B.  and  one  half 
to  0.  It  will  be  observed  that  an  element  of  chance  still  survives  in  this  case  ;  for  if 
the  addition  of  these  500  votes  to  B.  or  0.  gives  either  of  them  a  surplus,  that  surplus 
will  he  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  i.e.,  the  third  preferences  on  these  transferred 
papers  will  come  into  operation,  and  as  the  500  papers  transferred  to  B.,  for  example, 
have  been  taken  at  random  from  the  1,500  which  bore  his  name  as  second  choice,  the 
third  preference  shown  might  have  been  different  if  500  others  had  been  chosen. 
The  chance  here,  however,  of  the  result  being  affected  is  too  small  to  be  seriously 
considered.  Even  this  chance  has  been  eliminated  in  the  system  now  actually  in 
successful  operation  in  Tasmania,  but  we  agree  with  the  Proportional  representation 
Society  in  regarding  the  additional  labour  involved  as  greater  than  it  is  worth. 
A  comparison  between  the  two  methods  by  the  Tasmanian  Election  Committee  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  5, 

66.  It  should  be  added  that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  quota  has  been  modified 
since  Mr.  Hare's  original  proposal  to  obtain  it  by  simply  dividing  the  votes  cast  by 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled.  The  error  of  this  obvious  method  is  easily  seen  if 
a  two-member  constituency  is  taken  as  an  example.  The  Hare  proposal  in  such 
a  constituency  with  100  electors  would  give  a  quota  of  100  ~  2,  or  50.  As  it  is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  two  candidates  will  receive  50  votes  each,  one  member  will 
always  be  returned  by  less  than  a  quota.  The  proper  quota  is  the  smallest  number 
which  will  ensure  the  return  of  a  candidate,  whatever  combination  be  made  of  the 
other  votes  given  in  the  election.  This  figure  will  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  votes 
cast  by  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled  plus  one,  and  adding  one  to  the  result.     In 

the  case  above  the  quota  will  then  be  0       ..  -f-  1  =  34,  a  number  which  can  only  be 

obtained  by  two  candidates. 

67.  The  Transferable  Vote  system  as  now  proposed  is  therefore  as  follows : — 
Constituencies  return  several  members. 

The  elector  votes  by  placing  the  figure  1  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he 
likes  best,  and  is  invited  to  place  the  number  2  opposite  the  name  of  his  second 
choice,  the  number  3  opposite  his  third  choice,  and  so  on,  numbering  as  many 
candidates  as  he  pleases. 

68.  The  Returning  Officer  ascertains  the  result  of  the  election  as  follows  : — 

(1)  He  counts  each  ballot  paper  as  one  vote  to  the  candidate  marked  1  thereon ; 

he  also  counts  the  total  number  of  votes. 

(2)  He  ascertains  the  quota. 

(3)  He  declares  elected  the  candidates  who  have  received  the  quota. 

(4)  He  transfers  in  strict  proportions  the  surplus  votes  of  those  candidates  who 

have  received  more  than  the  quota,  and  credits  them  to  the  unelected 
candidates  indicated  by  the  figures  2,  3,  and  so  on,  as  the  next  preferences 
of  the  electors  whose  votes  are  transferred. 

(5)  He  declares  elected  those  candidates  who,  after  the  transfer  of  surplus  votes, 

have  obtained  the  quota. 

(6)  He  eliminates  the  candidates  lowest  on  the  poll  one  after  another  by  trans- 

ferring their  votes  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  supporters  to 
the  candidates  indicated  as  next  preferences.  This  process  is  continued 
until  the  required  number  of  candidates,  having  each  obtained  the  quota, 
have  been  declared  elected,  or  the  number  of  candidates  not  eliminated  is 
reduced  to  the  number  of  seats  still  vacant,  in  which  event  the  candidates 
not  eliminated  are  declared  elected. 

69.  If  it  were  decided  that  proportional  representation  in  some  form  or  other  ought 
to  be  introduced,  each  of  these  systems  would  have  a  good  claim  to  serious  considera- 
tion, for  each  has  conspicuous  merits  which  are  not  shared  by  the  rest. 

*  See  Appendix  5,  p.  62. 
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70.  The  Belgian  lias  the  inestimable  advantage  of  almost  perfect  simplicity  .for 
the  elector.  The  English  voter  would  find  his  part  practically  unchanged.  He  would 
only,  as  now,  have  to  make  a  cross  against  one  name,  or  else  at  the  top  of  a  list — for 
the  "supplementary  candidate"  means  of  providing  against  bye-elections  is  clearly 
inapplicable  in  this  country,  and  he  would,  therefore,  be  spared  even,  this  small  compli- 
cation. The  number  of  spoilt  votes  under  this  method  in  Belgium  has  been  negligible 
almost  from  the  first,  although  not  only  had  the  elector  been  previously  accustomed  to 
exercising  in  political  elections  as  many  votes  as  there  were  seats  to  be  filled,  but  a 
different  system  of  proportional  representation  was  already  in  force  for  local  elections, 
and  therefore  more  confusion  was  to  be  expected  at  first  than  would  be  natural  here. 
The  counting  of  votes  is  easy  and  expeditious.  Moreover,  neither  the  voter's  nor  the 
returning  officer's  tasks  are  materially  affected  by  the  size  of  the  constituency.  The 
system  works  as  smoothly  in  Brussels,  where  200,000  electors  return  2L  members  as 
one  constituency,  and  300,000  votes  (owing  to  the  plural  vote)  have  to  be  counted,  as 
in  the  districts  returning  two  or  three  members,  hi  view  of  the  profound  importance 
of  these  elements  of  simplicity  and  facility  in  an  electoral  system,  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to  lay  stress  upon  other  features  which  must  be 
regarded,  at  least  under  present  conditions  of  political  sentiment,  as  probably  fatal  to 
its  chances  of  adoption  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  it  emphasises  and  stereotypes 
party  divisions  in  a  way  which  is  incompatible  with  the  moiv  elastic  ideas  of  English 
politics.  There  is  no  alternative  between  opposition  and  absorption— the  precise 
difficulty  which  is  at  the  present  moment  responsible  for  the  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Alternative  Vote  into  our  system.  A  small  party  (or  a  section  of 
a  large  party)  must  either  take  its  chance  as  part  of  the  list  of  one  ot  the  great 
parties,  or  put  in  a  list  of  its  own  which  will  subtract  votes  from  the  great  party 
with  which  it  is  most  in  sympathy,  without  perhaps  itself  securing  the  return  of 
a  representative.  Tin;  small  parties,  in  fact,  are  in  a  position  of  considerable 
difficulty  in  any  case,  since  the  Bystem  itself  operates  to  their  disadvantage,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  When  to  this  is  added  the  natural  reluctance  of 
the  voter  to  risk  the  success  of  the  great  party  he  favours  by  giving  his  one 
and  only  vote  to  another  list,  even  if  it  more  exactly  represents  his  opinions  or 
contains  a  man  of  distinction  whom  lie  particularly  desires  to  see  in  Parliament,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  paradoxical  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  proportional  repre- 
sentation system  m  Belgium  has  been  the  virtual  extinction  of  small  parties.  But 
there  are  more  concrete  objections.  The  underlying  principle  of  all  list  methods  is 
that  in  giving  a  vote  for  a  member  oi'  a  party  the  elector  votes  for  the  (tally  as  well  as 
the  man  ;  and  they  proceed,  I  here  fore,  on  the  assumpt  ion  that  if  a  vote  proves  to  be  of 
no  use  to  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  given,  it  may  in  effect  he  employed  without  any 
further  consultation  of  the  elector's  wishes  lor  the  benefil  of  another  member  of  the 
party,  to  whom  it,  will  be  of  use.  In  England,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  ease  else- 
where, it,  has  to  be  recognised  that,  for  goo. I  or  for  evil,  votes  are  often  dictated  by  a 
variety  of  motives  other  than  political  convict  ion.  and  any  system  by  which  a  vote  given 
for  A  might  return  B  would  therefore  encounter  Btrong  opposition.  This  objection 
is  strongest  against  the  Belgian  method,  because  there  the  person  whom  the  vote 
may  return  is  not,  even  necessarily  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  supporters  of 
the  party,  but  only  of  the  party  organisation.  For  the  order  of  the  names  on  the  list 
practically  determines  the  members  who  will  in  the  event  be  returned  by  the  party. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  electors  vote  for  the  list  as 
it  stands,  by  marking  the  case  de  tete,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  this  implies  their 
preference  for  the  top  members.  But  that  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  the  case.  The 
ordinary  voter  in  any  country  will  tend  to  take1  the  course  of  least  resistance,  which  i^ 
in  this  case  to  accept  a  list  put  before  him  rather  than  assert  his  own  tastes,  it  they 
are  not  very  decided,  in  another  direction  :  and  this  force  of  inertia  may  always  be 
counted  on  to  assist  genuine  preference  in  giving  a  decisive  advantage  to  the  candidates 
put  first  on  the  paper  by  the  party.  In  Belgium,  experience  has  shown  that  only  in 
the  rarest  cases  has  the  personal  popularity  of  a  candidate  low  on  the  list  succeeded 
in  upsetting  the  printed  order.  The  exaggerated  power  which  is  thus  conferred  on 
the  party  organisation  has,  we  are  informed,  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
Belgium  itself,  and  in  some  constituencies  the  expedient  has  been  adopted  of  a  private 
preliminary  poll  by  an  electoral  association,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  party 
in  the  constituency,  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  shall  appear  on 
the  list.  But  this  expedient  is  too  cumbrous  to  commend  itself  for  general  adoption. 
Again,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  difficulty  would  easily  be  solved  by  the 
omission  of  the  case  de  tele  vote.     The  candidates  would   then  be  arranged,  as  in  the 
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French  method,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  those  returned  on  behalf  of  the  party  who 
obtained  most  personal  votes.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  would  in  the  end 
produce  more  satisfactory  results.  For  it  is,  in  effect,  the  Japanese  variant  of  the 
Limited  Vote  applied  within  one  party,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objections.  If,  for 
example,  a  party  list  contains  five  names,  but  is  only  strong  enough  to  return  three 
members,  then,  though  the  party  as  a  whole  would  have  chosen  A,  B  and  C,  A  may  be 
so  popular  and  thus  attract  so  many  votes,  that  D  and  E  may  pass  B  and  G.  If  now 
B  and  C  represent  one  wing  of  the  party  and  D  and  E  another,  this  result  will  cause 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  Again,  it  is  at  least  possible  under  the  Belgian  system 
as  it  stands,  though  at  the  cost  of  considerable  trouble,  to  minimise  personal  rivalries 
and  ill-feeling  by  making  the  composition  of  the  party  list  a  matter  for  preliminary 
arrangement  and  compromise  ;  but  if  no  order  is  agreed  upon  beforehand  the  strain 
on  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  candidates  may  easily  reach  breaking-point,  and  the 
contest  itself  develop  into  a  personal  struggle  for  votes,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the 
candidates'  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  party  organisation  would  certainly  be 
most  unsatisfactory. 

71.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Belgian  scheme,  which  was  thoroughly  thought 
out,  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  it  stands  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  in  several  important  respects  it  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  English 
political  opinion. 

72.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  system  proposed  for  France.  We  recognise  its 
merits  in  obviating  certain  objections -to  the  Belgian  system,  but  the  sacrifices  which 
have  had  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  outweigh,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  the 
advantages  obtained.  It  has  lost  simplicity,  and  concurrently  introduced  a  feature 
which  is  specially  unsuitable  to  our  needs  and  ideas — the  partitioning  of  the  individual 
vote.  If  each  voter  is  given  a  number  of  votes  which  he  may  distribute  at  will  among 
several  parties,  the  actual  verdict  of  the  country  on  the  questions  before  it  at  the 
election  will  be  very  imperfectly  deducible  from  the  results  obtained,  as  the  support 
accorded  to  any  party  will  be  an  aggregate  of  which  an  unknown  proportion  repre- 
sents a  fraction  of  the  voting  power  of  a  number  of  individual  voters.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  principle  that  a  vote  given  for  a  member  of  a  party  is  intended  to 
be  a  vote  for  the  party  will  here  be  subjected  to  an  unusual  strain ;  because  if,  even 
with  only  one  vote  at  his  disposal,  the  elector  does  not  always  give  it  for  political 
reasons,  it  is  still  more  likely  that  when  he  has  several  to  spend  a  partial  deviation 
from  voting  the  party  list  will  be  made  on  purely  personal  grounds.  In  France, 
where  parties  are  numerous,  and  stand  to  one  another  in  all  degrees  of  sympathy  and 
opposition,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  reality  in  the  distinction  between  the 
political  and  the  personal  vote,  but  in  this  country  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  would 
be  very  chary  of  giving  to  a  personally  esteemed  opponent  votes  which  might  in  fact 
benefit  an  opponent  for  whom  he  had  no  such  esteem.  In  short,  the  gift  of  several 
votes  to  the  British  elector  would  not  only  cause  confusion  by  its  novelty  but  would 
be  a  privilege  of  which  few  would  feel  the  need,  and  jjerhaps  fewer  the  advantage 
under  the  conditions  attached  to  its  use.  The  drawbacks,  also,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cumulative  Vote  generally,  would  appear  no 
doubt,  under  this  system,  within  the  party  ranks  ;  whereas  if  the  provision  for  the 
accumulation  of  votes  were  omitted  from  the  proposal,  as  could  easily  be  done,  the 
difficulties  would  be  substituted  which  have  been  described  in  discussing  the  omission 
of  the  liead-of-the-list  vote  from  the  Belgian  method.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  proposals  of  the  French  Committee  would  produce  in  this  country  unreliable 
results  in  representation  and  much  trouble  and  confusion  in  working,  and  that  the 
comparative  freedom  of  the  elector  is  too  dearly  purchased  in  it  at  the  cost  of  the 
invaluable  virtues  of  simplicity  and  decision. 

73.  If,  then,  any  system  of  proportional  representation  is  to  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  command  acceptance  under  the  existing  conditions  of  our  political  life,  it  must  be 
the  Transferable  Vote.  This  system  has  to  overcome  certain  preliminary  objections 
to  which  the  two  which  have  already  been  examined  are  not  open. 

74.  It  was  at  one  time  habitually  asserted,  though  the  criticism  is  more  rarely  heard 
now,  that  the  actual  mechanism,  the  method  of  counting  the  votes,  was  so  complicated 
as  to  be  incapable  of  correct  and  expeditious  application  under  the  conditions  of 
political  elections.  For  this  assertion  we  believe  there  is  no  foundation.  The  neces- 
sary operations  present  an  appearance  of  elaboration  and  difficulty  when  described  at 
length  ;  but  the  model  elections  held  by  the  Proportional  Representation  Society,  the 
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demonstration  given  before  us,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  practical  experience  of 
Tasmania,  have  convinced  us  that  the  process  is  in  fact  sufficiently  simple  to  be 
undertaken  with  safety  by  the  usual  staff  of  a  returning  officer  with  the  assistance  of 
two  professional  calculators  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  easy  sums  involved.  As 
the  procedure  of  the  count  provides  for  the  automatic  checking  of  the  sorting  opera- 
tions the  chances  of  mis-sorting  would  not  be  greater  than  at  present.  We  received, 
moreover,  an  assurance  on  behalf  of  the  Undersheriffs'  Association  that  they  would  ho 
ready  to  undertake  the  work. 

75.  Another  objection,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  so  categorical  a  reply,  is  as  to 
the  element  of  chance  which  is  involved  by  the  processes  of  elimination  and  transfer. 
The  Proportional  Representation  Society  maintain  that  with  their  system  of  transfers 
the  element  of  chance  is  negligible,  and  with  the  Tasmanian  refinement  infinitesimal; 
and  further,  that  the  order  in  which  candidates  are  eliminated  can  make  no  difference. 
The  firsl  proposition  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  elaborate  analyses  of  the  actual 
results  of  1 1 ieir  elections  have  been  made  by  the  electoral  officers  of  Tasmania,"  and 
have  sufficiently  corroborated  the  a  priori  probabilities.  The  additional  accuracy  of 
the  Tasmanian  system  in  this  respect  might  make  the  difference  of  a  seat  on  very  rare 
occasions,  but  it  would  not  in  our  opinion  repay  the  extra  labour  involved.  In  a 
small  Parliament,  like  that  of  Tasmania,  consisting  of  only  30  members  returned  by 
five  constituencies,  the  destination  of  a  single  seat  is  of  more  importance  than  here; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  element  of  chance  decreases  with  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  constituency,  which  would  be  several  times  as  great  in  this  country  as 
in  the  colony. 

70.  'Idie  element  of  chance  involved  in  the  order  of  elimination  i-  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine.  It  would  appear  that  the  (dement  i>  perceptible  in  certain 
contingencies,  but  the  rarity  or  frequency  with  which  these  would  occur  in  actual 
practice  is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation,  as  it  apparently  depends  on  the  amount  of 
cross-voting  which  voters  would  permit  themselves  in  the  use  of  their  later  preferem 
a  point  only  to  lie-  decided  by  experience.  "  <  ihance  "'  in  this  connection  has  opj  quite 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  respect  of  the  method  of  transfer.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  we  were  dealing  with  mathematical  probabilities  ;  the  chance  which  is 
said  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  elimination  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  the  election  may  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  quite  irrelevant  Eactors. 
Thus,  a  case  was  put  tons  to  show  that  with  certain  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
electors  the  representation  of  a  party  might  he  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  order 
of  elimination  that  while  it  would  only  obtain  one  seat  with  1.9,000  vote-,  of  its  own  it 
would  obtain  two  with  IS, 01)0,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  order  of  elimination  of 
two  candidates  would  he  reversed.  The  impression  left  on  us  by  the  evidence  was 
that  the  exact  working  of  the  system  in  this  respect  was  too  intricate  lor  accurate 
analysis  without  prolongedand  onrepaying  investigation  -unrepaying,  because  even  if 
all  possible  combinations  were  exhaustively  studied  the  likelihood  of  each  occurring 
would  remain  indeterminable.  We  express  this  opinion  with  reluctance,  because 
doubts  about  the  absolute  reliability  of  the  mechanism  of  the  system  may  arouse 
prejudices  disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  considerations  involved. 

77.  Finally,  it  is  objected  that  the  system  gives  some  electors  more  than  one 
vote,  because  their  first  votes  are  used  to  return  one  candidate1,  and  their  second  votes 
affect  the  fortunes  of  another.  But,  this  is  not  exactly  the  case.  If  a  candidate 
receives  0,000  votes  when  the  quota  is  3,000,  the  system  obviates  the  (dement  of 
chance  which  would  be  involved  in  a  random  selection  of  the  3,000  votes  due  to  be 
transferred,  by  the  use  of  a  process  which  amounts  to  dividing  the  voting  power  of  all 
C,000  electors  into  halves,  and  using  one  half  to  elect  the  first  candidate  and  the  other 
half  to  benefit  other  candidates. 

78.  From  these  objections,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Transferable  Vote,  we  pass  to 
the  practical  considerations  involved  in  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  of  proport  ional 
representation — the  size  of  the  constituencies  which  would  have  to  be  created,  the 
question  of  expense,  and  the  provision  to  be  made  for  bye-elections. 

79.  On  the  first  point,  the  size  of  constituencies,  we  made  considerable  enquiry.  It 
is  clear  that  the  proportional  representation  of  parties  (if  they  are  not  equally  divided), 
and  the  representation  of  more  than  one  minority,  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  constituency 
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of  less  than  three  members,  and  that  the  larger  the  number  of  members  returned  the 
more  accurately  can  the  proportions  of  parties  be  reflected  and  the  greater  the  chance 
of  the  small  party  and  the  independent  member.  For  it  would  be  easier,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  secure  representation  in  a  constituency  of  50,000  returning  five 
members  than  in  a  constituency  of  30,000  returning  three  members,  as  the  quota — 
8,334  in  the  former  case  and  7,501  in  the  latter — does  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  voters.  The  larger,  therefore,  the  constituency  the  more  nearly  it 
will  approach  theoretically  to  Mr.  Hare's  ideal.  But  there  are,  obviously,  practical 
limitations  to  the  possible  size  of  an  electoral  unit.  The  fusion  of  several  consti- 
tuencies in  a  sparsely  populated  country  like  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  would  yield 
an  area  of  unmanageable  size,  the  forced  amalgamation  of  districts  with  different  views 
and  interests  would  violate  local  feeling,  and  (at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance)  the 
elector's  capacity  to  select  from  so  formidable  a  list  of  candidates  as  would  face  him 
in  a  15  or  20  member  constituency  may  well  be  doubted.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  more  moderate  supporters  of  proportional  representation  agree  that  with  extremely 
large  divisions  the  quota  would  become  relatively  so  insignificant — it  would  be  under 
10,000  in  a  constituency  of  200,000  electors  returning  20  members— that  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  return  of  an  undue  number  of  faddists  and  representatives 
of  merely  sectional  interests.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  that  the  system,  if  adopted, 
would  produce  the  best  results  on  the  basis  of  an  average  constituency  of  about  seven 
members.  Nine  or  ten  would  be  feasible  in  populous  areas,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  in  isolated  cases  of  extremely  scattered  districts  to  retain 
the  single-member  constituency  (with  the  Alternative  Vote  in  case  of  more  than  two 
candidates),  as  has  been  done,  we  understand  in  Sweden.  Large  towns,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  would  form  suitable  districts  by  themselves  ; 
smaller  boroughs,  now  returning  one  or  two  members,  would  have  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  surrounding  country,  with  which,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  their  interests  are  really 
common.. 

80.  From  the  point  of  view  of  electoral  machinery  we  believe  that  constituencies  of 
the  size  indicated  would  present  no  difficulties  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  met. 
The  returning  officer's  staff  which  would  be  required  in  each  Avould,  of  course,  be 
greater  than  is  now  used  for  a  single  constituenc}*,  but  not  substantially  greater  (and 
possibly  less)  than  the  total  engaged  under  the  present  system  in  the  constituencies 
which  would,  under  the  Transferable  Vote,  be  thrown  into  one.  Returning  officers' 
expenses  would  be  larger,  because  the  ballot-boxes  would  have  to  travel  a  greater 
distance,  and  if  the  present  rule,  under  which  they  must  be  conveyed  by  hand,  were 
not  relaxed,  the  additional  cost  in  country  districts  might  be  considerable  ;  but  it 
would  be  materially  reduced  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  boxes  were  sent  by  post  from 
the  more  distant  polling  stations.  Undue  delay  in  the  declaration  of  the  residt  would 
not  be  caused  by  this  expedient,  as  the  preliminary  counting  of  the  votes  from  the  more 
central  stations  would  proceed  in  the  meantime,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  result  to  be  declared  on  the  night  of  the  election.  The  actual  amount  of  the 
time  which  would  be  consumed  in  the  counting  of  the  votes  cannot  be  accurately 
gauged,  though  the  following  data  are  of  assistance  in  forming  an  estimate.  In 
the  model  election  held  in  1908  by  the  Proportional  Representation  Society,  21,690 
votes  for  the  election  of  five  members  from  12  candidates  were  finally  dealt  with  in  six 
hours,  including  all  transfers,  the  first  count  being  completed  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  in  itself  a  reliable  guide,  as  on  the  one  hand  the 
staff  employed  were  skilled  sorters  from  the  Post  Office,  and  on  the  other,  the 
papers  were  abnormally  difficult  to  handle,  being  slips  of  different  sizes  cut  from  news- 
papers. In  the  electoral  district  in  Tasmania  where  most  votes  were  cast  in  the  election 
of  last  year,  11,635  votes  were  dealt  with  in  13|  hours  of  practically  continuous  work.0 
Sixteen  candidates  were  here  standing  for  six  seats.  The  first  count  (which  was  after- 
wards repeated,  to  ensure  accuracy),  was  completed  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  its 
results  were  declared  within  three  hours  of  the  close  of  the  poll.  At  the  end  of  this 
count  only  one  candidate  had  obtained  the  quota.  His  surplus  was  then  distributed, 
and,  after  that,  eight  candidates  had  successively  to  be  eliminated  and  their  votes  to 
be  distributed  before  the  remaining  five  seats  were  filled.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings 110  counts  were  made — each  scrutiny  of  each  candidates'  voting-papers 
being  regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a  "  count."  The  poll  having  closed  at  6  p.m.,  the 
staff,  by  working  without  cessation,  enabled  the  final  results  to  be  declared  soon  after 
nine  o'clock  next  morning.     The  whole  results  of  the  election  in  all  the  five  districts 
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were  not,  however,  definitely  declared  for  a  few  days,  as  the  other  district  officers 
had  to  wait  for  returns  from  outlying  districts,  and  further  delay  was  caused  by  a 
checking  of  results  by  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer.  The  proceedings  in  the  Denison 
district  which  have  been  described  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  a  tour  de  force 
made  possible  by  practice  obtained  in  mock  elections  held  by  the  electoral  officer 
beforehand,  and  by  working  the  staff  almost  to  breaking  point.*  On  the  other  hand 
the  Tasmanian  system  of  dealing  with  secondary  surpluses,  i.e.,  transferred  votes 
which  have  to  be  transferred  again,  is  considerably  more  laborious  than  that  which 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  as  sufficiently  accurate  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
committee  which  investigated  the  results  in  Tasmania  estimated  that  the  11  hours 
which  were  actually  occupied  in  counting  for  transfers  would  have  been  reduced  to 
five  or  six  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  procedure. 

81.  On  the  whole  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in  a  constituency  where  60,000  or 
70,000  votes  are  cast,  such  as  would  have  to  be  contemplated  in  this  country,  the 
results  should  bo  declared,  with  efficient  arrangements, in  the  course  of  the  second  day 
after  the  poll.  Where  the  constituency  was  compact,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  huge  town 
like  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  the  count  of  first  votes  could  be  finished  on  the 
night  of  the  election,  and  the  remaining  operations  of  elimination  and  transfer 
completed  in  a  long  day's  work  on  the  following  day  ;  but  a  longer  time  would  have 
to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  extensive  rural  districts. 

82.  The  question  of  police  staff  has  also  been  brought  to  our  notice.  A  system 
involving  elections  all  over  a  county  in  one  day  would  undoubtedly  impose  a  certain 
strain  on  the  police  authorities.  The  increased  orderliness,  however,  which  has  been 
a  satisfactory  feature  of  recent  elections,  seems  to  indicate  that,  some  of  the  police 
precautions  at  present  taken  might,  at  any  rate  in  country  districts,  be  safely 
abandoned.  In  any  case  the  difficulty  is  one  which  should  not  prove  past  solution 
by  the  local  authorities. 

83.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  grave  practical  defect  in  the  system.  AVe  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  question  of  bye-elections.  The  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  may 
be  gauged  from  the  figures  of  the  Parliament  of  1900.  During  the  five  years' 
currency  of  that  Parliament  there  were  over  LOO  bye-elections  (including  some 
30  uncontested),  in  the  course  of  which  25  seats  changed  sides— 23  one  way,  2  the  other. 
The  net  effect  was  therefore  a  transfer  of  21  seats,  or  42  votes  on  a  division.  Their 
political  importance,  however,  is  not  confined  to  their  effect  on  the  balance  of  parties, 
for  they  are  generally  regarded  as  valuable,  if  rough,  te^ts  ol  public  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  and  useful  indications  of  the 
trend  of  political  feeling.  A  system,  therefore1,  which  would  abolish  or  seriously  hamper 
them  is  bound  to  excite  opposition.  It  musl  beadmitted,  however,  that  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  brought  before  us.  The  natural  suggestion  is  that 
if  one  of  the  members  for  a  constituency  dies  or  resigns,  ihe  whole  constituency 
should  be  polled  (with  the  alternative  vote,  if  required  I  fur  the  election  of  his  successor. 
But  the  objections  to  this  course  are  obvious  ;  the  expense  and  trouble  of  canvassing 
and  polling  a  "whole  county  for  the  return  of  a  single  member  would  be  quite  dispro- 
portionate. Moreover,  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  constituencies  to,  say,  one- 
fifth  of  the  present  figures,  the  chance  of  any  constituency  having  to  be  polled  in  this 
way  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  Parliament  would  be  correspondingly  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  the  larger — and  therefore  more  inconvenient — the  constituency,  the  greater 
the  chance.  Bye-elections  would  consequently  be  discouraged,  and  presumably  the  seat 
would  tend  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  party  which  already  held  the  majority  of  seats 
in  the  constituency.  It  was,  indeed,  represented  by  Lord  Courtney  that  a  convention 
might  grow  up  under  which  a  candidate  of  the  same  party  as  the  outgoing  member 
would  be  allowed  to  return  unopposed,  but  this  is  at  best  a  hazardous  specidation. 
What  the  exact  effect  would  be  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  for  several  factors,  such 
as  the  probable  smallness  of  Government  majorities,  would  work  in  other  directions  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  either  a  decrease  in  b}7e-elections  or  a  serious  increase  in  electoral 
turmoil  and  expense  would  have  to  be  faced  if  this  solution  were  adopted. 

84.  Another  alternative  would  be  to  have  no  bye-elections  at  all,  and  trust  to  chance 
to  maintain  the  proper  proportion  of  wastage  between  the  parties.  This  was  Mr.  Hare's 
plan  :  it  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  considered  at  the  present  day.  Co-option,  which 
has  been  suggested,  must  also  be  at  once  rejected  as  having  no  chance  of  acceptance. 
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85.  The  most  elaborate  proposal  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  King,  already  published  in 
his  hook  on  representation  and  explained  before  us  in  evidence.  The  constituency 
would  be  divided  ad  hoc  into  a  number  of  parts  (the  present  divisions  or  others) 
equal  to  the  number  of  members  returned.  The  member  first  elected  would  then 
have  first  choice  of  the  division  for  which  he  should  be  considered  as  sitting,  the 
second  would  have  second  choice,  and  so  on.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  only 
the  division  would  be  polled  for  which  the  outgoing  member  was  considered  to  have 
at.  This  plan  is  attractive  at  first  sight,  but  it  maybe  doubted  how  far  it  would 
bear  application  in  practice.  The  connection  it  would  create,  in  any  case  artificial, 
would  be  either  entirely  unreal,  except  at  bye-elections,  or  to  some  extent  real.  In  the 
former  case,  i.e.,  if  the  representation  of  a  division  involved  no  special  tie  between 
that  division  and  its  nominal  member,  the  invidious  process  of  choice  would  be  better 
replaced  by  the  casting  of  lots.  Such  a  suggestion,  however,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  practical  politics.  In  the  latter  case,  thorny  questions  would  arise.  For  example, 
the  choice  of  a  constituency  would  then  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  ami 
an  early  choice  a  matter  for  competition.  But  any  expedient  for  deciding  the  order 
of  choice  as  between  candidates  elected  at  the  same  count  would  be  purely  arbitrary. 
Again,  a  member  might  owe  his  return  entirely  to  support  in  one  division,  and  yet  be 
compelled  by  fortune  to  sit  for  another.  In  any  case  as  the  support  of  the  other 
five  or  six  divisions  at  the  next  election  would  be  just  as  important  to  him  as  that 
of  the  division  for  which  he  happened  to  sit,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  him 
to  confine  his  activities  within  his  own  nominal  boundaries.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  adoption  of  the  expedient  would  at  best  only  obviate  a  practical 
difficulty.  A  bye-election  would  still  be  no  guide  to  the  movement  of  political 
feeling,  as  there  would  be  no  comparable  figures  from  the  previous  general  election 
by  which  to  judge  the  significance  of  the  result. 

86.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  we  are  here  faced  with  a  serious,  though 
not,  of  course,  insuperable  practical  objection.  The  difficulty  would  no  doubt  be 
materially  lessened  if  the  practice  of  requiring  re-election  on  taking  or  changing  office 
were  abandoned,  and  the  duration  of  parliaments  were  shortened,  but  it  would  still 
remain.  We  can  only  add  that  the  other  changes  involved  in.  the  ado£>tion  of  the 
system  would  be  so  considerable  as  to  render  this  question  one  of  comparatively 
minor  importance. 

87.  The  application  of  the  Transferable  Vote  to  a  large  electorate  is,  then,  feasible. 
The  possible  intrusion  of  an  element  of  chance  might  create  some  prejudice  against  it, 
and  the  undoubted  difficulty  of  bye-elections  certainly  would  ;  but  the  issues  at  stake 
are  so  large  that  if  the  general  case  in  favour  of  proportional  representation  and  its 
effects,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  were  decided  to  be  clearly  made  out,  these  defects 
are  not  serious  enough  to  stand  decisively  in  the  wa}7. 


88.  The  case,  however,  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Transferable  Vote  is  not  capable 
of  application  in  this  country  rests  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  on  its  mechanical 
difficulties  ;  and  it  would  be  clearly  inequitable  and  misleading  to  state  the  allegations 
in  full  on  this  side  without  an  equally  full  defence  on  the  other.  For  no  system  is 
perfect,  and  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  the  change  is  that  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  are  so  great  that  the  defects  of  proportional  representation  are  in  comparison 
insignificant.  At  the  same  time  the  exceedingly  wide  range  of  the  argument  places 
us  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty.  The  most  potent  arguments  are  a  theory  of 
representation  on  the  one  hand  and  a  theory  of  government  on  the  other  ;  advocates 
claim  that  certain  results  will  follow,  and  are  desirable,  opponents  that  the  results 
will  not  follow,  that  if  they  did  follow  they  would  not  be  desirable  and  that  other  results 
will  follow  which  are  certainly  undesirable.  We  came,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  best  course,  if  we  were  neither  to  trespass  beyond  our  province  nor  to  leave 
our  work  incomplete,  would  be  to  state  the  case  on  both  sides  as  full}7  and  fairly  as 
possible,  and  then  to  afford  such  facilities  for  a  final  judgment  as  our  study  of  the 
subject  has  provided.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  we  take  no  responsibility 
for  any  assertion  in  the  following  paragraphs  up  to  paragraph  114  inclusive,  which  are 
merely  a  condensation  of  arguments  used  on  both  sides  in  evidence  before  us,  and  in 
such  of  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  subject  as  we  have  consulted. 
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Argument  in  Favour  of  Proportional  Representation  by  Means  of  the 

Transferable  Vote. 

89.  The  first  object,  it  is  contended,  of  a  representative  assembly  is  to  represent,  it 
has  two  functions— deliberation  and  decision.  When  the  moment  for  decision  arrives 
the  majority  must  of  course  prevail,  but  the  majority  ought  to  be  genuine,  repre- 
senting an  equal  proportion  of  the  electorate  ;  in  deliberation  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
democracy  that  every  important  opinion  should  be  adequately  represented.  "There 
"  should  be  no  want,"  as  Lord  Courtney  expresses  it,  "  felt  by  any  sufficient  section  of 
"  the  community  without,  which  is  not  also  felt  by  someone  within  the  representative 
"  assembly  capable  of  expressing  the  same  want.  If  self-government  is  to  be  realised 
"  through  representative  institutions,  all  sections  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  must 
"  be  participants  in  the  action  of  the  governing  body  which  is  evolved  from  the 
"  community."  This  implies  that  Parliament  ought  to  be,  in  Burke's  words,  "  the 
express  image,"  or,  in  Miraheau's  much  quoted  phrase,  " a  reduced  map'  of  the 
country  in  its  political  aspect.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  contend  that  such  is  now 
the  case.  The  figures"''  show  that  even  the  relative  strength  of  the  [tallies  which 
are  represented  is  grossly  distorted  by  the  majority  method,  actual  majorities  ranging 
from  twice  to  over  ten  times  their  proper  size.  It  is  also  argued  thai  a  majority  has  — 
in  L874  and  1.886  actually  been  returned  by  a  minority  ofvoters,and  that,  even  if  not, 
such  a  result  is  always  possible  under  any  system  by  which  10  majorities  of  one 
return  10  members,  while  one  majority  of  L0  only  returns  one  member  ;  but,  lor  the 
reasons  given  on  page  10,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  theoretical  possibility,  though 
genuine,  may  in  practice  be  disregarded. 

90.  This  exaggeratioD  is  described  as  productive  of  practical  disadvantages. 
False  in  itself,  its  effects  are  bad.  It  misleads  the  nation  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  encourages  ambitious  Legislation 
for  which  there  is  no  genuine  demand  ;  it  fosters  tyranny,  and  it  enables  a  (  rovemmenl 
to  dictate  to  its  followers.  This  last  result,  which  appears  a  paradox,  is  explained  in 
the  following  way.  However  Large  the  majority,  a  comparatively  small  turnover  of 
votes  in  the  country  will  suffice  to  reduce  it  to  a  minority  in  the  next  Parliament. 
Now,  i  he  effect  of  the  present  system  being,  it  is  alleged,  to  promote  the  return  of 
extreme  party  men,  the  Government  finds  ii  necessary  to  conciliate  this  powerful 
section  of  its  supporters  by  the  introduction  of  extreme  party  measures,  Bui  it  is  just 
these  measures  which  alienate  the  "balancing  elector,"  and  bye-elections  therefore 
begin  early  to  exhibit  "  the  swing  of  the  pendulum."  The  Government  is  then  able 
to  rally  its  supporters  al  will  by  the  threat  of  a  General  Election  as  the  consequence 
of  independence.  Outside  the  House  of  Commons  the  doubl  as  to  the  actual  force 
behind  its  decisions  weakens  the  Representative  Chamber  a--  an  exponent  of  the 
national  will,  and  thus  saps  its  strength  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  the  other 
House. 

91.  Again,  since  a  majority,  however  large  in  appearance,  rests  in  reality  on  a 
slender  foundation  in  the  country,  an  insignificant  transfer  of  votes  at  the  polls  is 
sufficient  to  convert  it  into  an  equally  decided  minority.  Such  sweeping  changes  have 
an  undesirable  elrect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons  as  an  instrument  of 
government,  by  causing  the  simultaneous  substitution  of  a  large  body  of  new  members 
for  men  whose  services  have  acquired  an  added  value  with  experience,  and  by 
magnifying  the  real  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  electorate  endanger  the  stability  of 
legislation. 

9*2.  For  these  tendencies  the  Transferable  Vote  is  claimed  as  an  efficient  remedy. 
The  reduction  of  majorities  to  their  true  proportions  would  lessen  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  both  directly,  by  diminishing  the  effects  of  a  transfer  of  votes  upon 
representation,  and  indirectly,  by  restricting  the  output  of  legislation  to  measures  with 
solid  support  behind  them.  Government  would  not  be  unduly  weakened ;  it  would 
only  become  more  moderate.  For  while  the  increased  freedom  of  the  ordinary  party 
member  and  the  anticipated  influx  of  independents  would  discourage  the  use  of  the 
party  whip  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  House  as  a  whole  by  affording  Govern- 
ments an  inducement  to  leave  as  many  questions  as  possible  to  its  unfettered  judgment, 
the  recent  growth  of  excessive  sensitiveness  to  "snap'  defeats  would  inevitably  he 
replaced  by  a  sounder  convention,  while  for  all  considerable  measures  which  would 
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commend  themselves  to  the  great  body  of  moderate  opinion  in  the  country,  the  Ministry 
would  be  able  to  count  on  support  from  sections  of  the  House  outside  its  own  immediate 
followers.  The  output  of  legislation  might,  therefore,  be  restricted  and,  indeed, 
modified  in  character;  but,  behind  every  vote  given  for  it  would  he  its  quota  of 
electors,  and  the  Government,  in  commending  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
House,  could  claim  without  misgiving  to  speak  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  nation. 

93.  The  argument  up  to  this  point  merely  deals  with  the  effects  of  misrepresentation. 
J  Jut  it  is  urged  that  the  present  system  not  only  misrepresents  the  relative  strength  of 
parties,  but  fails  in  many  cases  to  represent  anything  at  all.  As  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  minorities  which  it  is  proposed  to  protect,  we  found  a  certain  confusion  which  may 
tend  to  obscure  both  the  relative  and  the  cumulative  importance  of  the  points  at  issue. 
From  the  evidence  given  before  us  may  be  disentangled  claims  in  favour  of  the 
following  minorities.    . 

94.  First,  there  is  the  minority  in  each  constituency.  The  argument  for  the 
representation  of  these  is  that  under  a  majority  system  "  the  half  plus  one  is  everything, 
the  half  minus  one  nothing."  Any  proportion  of  local  opinion  up  to  one  half  is  thus 
completely  suppressed,  and  therefore  in  constituencies  where  representation  is  stable  a 
large  body  of  electors  may  find  themselves  permanently  disfranchised.  Thus  in  live 
divisions  of  the  county  of  Kent,  no  Liberals  have  been  returned  in  any  of  the  last  six 
elections  at  least.  In  these  divisions  therefore  Liberal  electors  have  had  no  share  in 
the  return  of  a  representative  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  argued  that  such  conditions 
as  these,  where  the  exercise  of  his  vote  by  a  member  of  the  minority  becomes,  in  the 
phrase  of  a  French  witness,  "  a  sterile  exhibition  of  impotence,"  cannot  fail  to  be 
destructive  of  political  interest  which  would  revive  at  once  with  the  prospects  afforded 
by  proportional  representation.  In  a  less  degree  it  is  considered  unjust  that  the 
Unionists  of  Manchester,  or  the  Liberals  of  Birmingham,  should  even  at  one  election 
be  put  in  the  position  of  failing  to  return  a  single  member. 

95.  This  form  of  minority  -develops  into  a  second  and  more  important  type  when 
a  whole  division  of  the  country  possesses  a  common  character,  such  as  race  or  religion, 
which  gives  it  a  unity  of  its  own  within  the  nation.  The  usual  answer  to  the  claim  of 
the  Liberal  minority  in  Kent,  or  the  Unionist  minority  in  Manchester,  is  that  it  is 
represented  by  members  of  its  own  way  of  thinking  returned  by  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  contended  that  this  answer  does  not  apply  to  the  case  now 
developed,  where  the  minority  has  special  interests  of  its  own  which  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  from  outside.  The  instances  quoted  in  support  of  this  are 
the  Unionist  minorities  in  Wales  and  Ireland  (outside  Ulster).  Wales,  indeed,  afforded 
in  the  Parliament  of  1906,  an  unusually  striking  illustration  of  the  conditions  for 
which  a  remedy  is  demanded,  because  the  Unionists  were  without  a  single  represen- 
tative in  the  principality.  Such  circumstances,  it  is  argued,  cannot  fail  to  engender 
bitterness  and  accentuate  divisions. 

96.  The  third  type  of  minority  is  the  small  party,  or  the  party  section.  These 
work  at  present  under  so  serious  a  disadvantage  that  their  representation  by  any 
members  at  all  is  precarious,  and  their  true  strength  in  the  country  never  developed 
in  the  House.  It  is  urged  that  they  should  not  be  left,  as  now,  to  the  chances  of  a 
favourable  conjunction  of  circumstances  in  scattered  localities,  but  that  they  have 
claims  to  be  properly  heard  which  ought  to  be  recognised  as  of  right.  If  it  is  replied 
that  the  entry  of  a  number  of  really  negligible  parties  into  the  House  is  undesirable, 
the  answer  is  that  any  body  of  men  sufficient  to  muster  the  several  thousand  votes 
which  will  be  necessary,  even  under  proportional  representation,  to  return  a  member, 
cannot  be  negligible,  and  that  there  is  no  question  of  inaugurating  a  new  era  in 
politics  by  the  introduction  of  groups,  because  more  than  two  parties  exist  in  the 
House  already. 

97.  The  fate  of  minorities  is  shared  by  a  class  to  which  many  witnesses  attached 
great  importance—  the  independent  member.  This  type  of  representative,  which 
includes  men  of  distinction  and  intellectual  power  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
limitations  imposed  on  their  freedom  of  action  by  the  acceptance  of  party  support,  or 
who  differ  from  both  parties  on  points  which  the  authorities  of  each  consider  vital,  is 
at  present,  it  is  alleged,  practically  debarred  from  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House.  And 
yet  these  men,  if  elected,  would  form  an  invaluable  element,  both  by  their  personal 
merits  and  because,  being  open  to  persuasion  as  the  ordinary  party  member  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be,  their  votes  would  be  available  alike  in  support  of  reasonable  legislation, 
and  as  a  check  on  rash  and  partisan  proposals. 
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98.  In  the  constituencies,  the  effects  of  the  present  system  on  elector  and  candidate 
alike  were  represented  as  no  less  open  to  objection.  Under  the  regime  of  the  single- 
member  constituency  the  freedom  of  the  elector  is  confined  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  His  choice  is  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to  one  of  two  candidates,  neither 
of  whom,  as  likely  as  not,  represents  with  any  accuracy  his  own  views.  This,  it 
was  contended,  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  are  generally  considered  to 
constitute  the  balk,  and  by  many  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  moderate  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  For  with  one  seat  only  to  be  lost  or  won,  close  organisation  is 
essential  to  victory,  and  thus  the  official  candidates  tend  more  and  more  to  become 
men  of  a  type  satisfactory  to  the  party  manager,  those,  in  other  words,  who  follow  the 
strictest  party  lines  and  can  be  depended  upon,  if  returned,  for  their  votes.  Moderate 
electors  are  thus  faced  with  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  either  recording  a  vote  in 
favour  of  a  programme  with  which  they  are  only  partially  in  sympathy,  or  abstaining 
altogether  from  the  exercise  of  their  vote.':::'  It  is  admitted  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Alternative  Vote  would  do  something  to  remove  this  defeel  by  withdrawing 
the  check  at  present  placed  on  additional  candidatures  by  the  Tear  of  splitting 
the  party  vote;  but  an  effective  remedy  is  held  to  be  impossible  so  long  as  the 
return  of  one  candidate  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  With  larger 
constituencies,  on  the  other  hand,  returning  several  members,  the  party  would  be 
able,  if  not.  compelled,  to  cater  for  all  tastes  among  its  supporters  by  including  in  its 
list  candidates  of  varying  degrees  of  orthodoxy.  For  if  there  was  any  considerable 
body  of  opinion  left  tinconciliated  by  the  inclusion  of  a  representative  in  the  party 
ticket,  it  would  run  men  of  its  own.  The  practical  certainty  thus  offered  of  obtaining 
one  or  more  really  congenial  spokesmen  by  personal  exertion  could  hardly  fail  to 
stimulate  political  life  among  classes  of  men  in  whom  it  is  now  stagnant. 

99.  If,  however,  the  single-member  system  discourages  political  action  in  one 
section  of  the  community,  the  majority  system,  it  is  said,  givea  Li  an  undue  impetus  in 
another,  and  that  where  it  is  least  desirable.  When  it  is  urged  us  an  objection  to 
proportional  representation  that  it  confers  an  excessive  influence  upon  minorities 
"cliques  and  sections''  by  representing  them  adequately  in  Parliament,  the  answer 
is  returned  that  they  already  exercise  Bucn  an  influence  through  the  pressure  they  can 
bring  to  bear  on  candidates  at  election  time.  Idle  destination  of  the  great  body  of 
votes  in  each  constituency  being  predetermined,  the  whole  turmoil  and  expense  of  an 
election  turns  on  the  si  niggle  lor  t  he  possession  of,  perhaps,  5< ,:  I  votes.  Every  vote  is 
therefore  of  importance  ;  and  a  very  small  minority  which  hold-  it-  vote  up  t<>  auction 
obtains  a  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  if  spread  all  over  the  counl  ry 
— like  postmen  or  teachers  <>r  railway  men,  for  example  is  in  a  position  to  pledge  to 
its  interests  a  body  of  members  far  larger  than  it  would  be  able  to  return  under 
proportional  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  large  interests,  if  unorganised — 
agriculture  in  Scotland  was  given  as  an  instance  may  be  entirely  outvoted  under 
present  conditions,  and  obtain  quite  inadequate  representation.  A  kindred  effect 
of  the  excessive  value  which  the  present  Bystem  confers  on  the  balancing  vote  is 
the  temptation  it  offers  to  more  direct  forms  of  corruption.  In  a  closi  contest  a 
candidate  who  is  above  personal  dishonesty  may  well  lack  the  strength  of  mind  to 
exercise  unsparing  vigilance  over  the  actions  of  too  zealous  supporters  to  which  a 
blind  eye  can  be  turned  with  little  effort  and  incommensurate  advantage.  The  power 
of  money,  in  fact,  or  its  equivalent,  is  said  to  be  at  its  maximum  in  a  small  electorate  ; 
and  the  value*  of  vigorous  "nursing"  of  a  constituency  correspondingly  great. 

100.  A  final  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  tin1  single-member  system  lies 
in  the  obstacles  which  it  places  in  the  way  of  redistribution.  The  greater  the  number 
of  constituencies,  the  greater  tin1  difficulty  of  altering  their  boundaries  without  party 
friction  and  the  consumption  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  parliamentary  time ;  and 
therefore,  since  there  is  little  motive  tea  Government  to  embark  on  so  unremunerative 
a  task,  the*  more  flagrant  will  be  tin1  inequalities  before  reform  is  undertaken.  In 
spite  of  the  rapid  shifting  of  population  all  through  the  last  century,  there  have  been  only 
two  Redistribution  Bills  since  1832.  With  the  introduction  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, which  would  in  any  case  involve  a  complete  measure  of  redistribution,  the 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  "  one  vote,  one  value  " 

*  This  argument  involves  so  direct  an  attack  on  contemporary  proceedings,  that  it  is  desirable  to  record 
at  once  that  the  alleged  tendency  towards  the  domination  of  the  party  manager  was  strongly  denied  :  it  was 
affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  organisation  was  becoming  increasingly  democratic,  all  sections  of  local 
opinion  heing  consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate. 
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would  be  largely  swept  away  by  the  reduction  of  the  constituencies  to  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  their  presenl  number,  and  the  blurring  of  the  existing  distinction  between 
borough  and  county  representation.  Subsequent  adjustments  could  then  easily  be 
made  as  required,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  or  more  men  liters  without 
any  further  alteration  of  boundaries. 

101.  Such  are  the  objections  taken  to  the  present  system  by  the  advocates  of  pro- 
portional representation  with  the  Transferable  Vote,  and  the  merits  claimed  by  their 
remedy.  In  the  House  of  Commons  all  parties,  the  majority  as  surely  as  the  minority, 
would  lind  representation  on  the  basis  of  their  true  strength  in  the  country;  small 
but  respectable  parties  would  be  assured  of  a  hearing,  and  the  independent  member 
would  once  more  be  added  to  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  In  the  constituencies  the 
elector  would  obtain  greater  variety  of  choice,  greater  freedom,  and  with  freedom  the 
education  of  an  enlarged  responsibility ;  the  candidate  would  regain  independence 
from  the  pressure  of  small  sections,  and  the  member  an  enlarged  sphere  of 
usefulness. 

Argument  against  the  Proposal. 

102.  The  case  for  the  opposition,  which  was  necessarily  obtained  with  greater 
difficulty  in  the  absence  of  an  organisation  to  focus  it,  may  be  summarised  somewhat 
as  follows  : — 

103.  The  first  point  made  against  the  present  system  was  that  under  it  the  pro- 
portion of  representation  obtained  by  parties  in  the  House  bears  no  definite  or  constant 
relation  to  their  backing  in  the  country.  This  is  admitted  ;  and  if  it  involved  any 
substantial  chance  of  a  definite  minority  of  voters  returning  a  definite  majority  of 
members,  it  would  be  agreed  that  the  situation  was  serious  enough  to  call  for  imme- 
diate remedy.  But  such  a  case  has  not,  in  any  true  sense,  yet  occurred,  and  is  very 
unlikely  to  occur  in  the  future.  For,  apart  from  calculations  vitiated,  as  in  the  stock 
case  of  1886,  by  allowances  for  uncontested  seats  numbering  a  full  third  of  the 
House,  and  by  the  conditions  of  Irish  representation,  changes  of  feeling  in  the 
country  are  really  on  such  occasions  far  larger  than  is  shown  by  the  counting  of 
heads  at  the  polls.  Many  electors  whose  sympathies  are  really  alienated  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  vote  for  the  opposite  party,  and  therefore  either  vote  reluctantly 
for  what  has  hitherto  been  their  own,  or  else  abstain  from  voting  altogether.  The 
transfer  of  power  in  1886  reflected  therefore,  if  in  an  exaggerated  form,  a  real 
corresponding  transfer  of  the  balance  of  support. 

104.  Moreover,  the  chance,  such  as  it  is,  would  not  be  removed — perhaps  would  be 
increased — by  proportional  representation  ;  for  inasmuch  as  majorities  in  the  House 
would  be  reduced  and  the  margin  between  victory  and  defeat  therefore  smaller,  the 
capricious  effect  of  the  interference  of  the  small  party  or  the  independent  candidate 
in  this  or  that  constituency  might  at  any  time  outweigh  a  balance  of  strength  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  two  principal  parties  as  against  the  other. 

105.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exaggeration  of  majorities  is  as  a  rule  no  evil.  Exces- 
sive majorities  of  course  occur,  but  they  bring  their  own  corrective  against  tyranny  in 
increased  independence  ;  and  they  are  at  least  preferable  to  insufficient  majorities. 
The  advocates  of  the  Transferable  Vote  remind  us  that  the  object  of  a  representative 
body  is  to  represent  ;  but  the  object  of  representative  government  is  not  only  to 
represent,  but  to  govern.  The  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  a  country  is  a  weak 
executive  ;  and  if  a  strong  one  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  mathematical 
accuracy  of  representation,  the  price  should  be  willingly  paid.  The  table  produced 
above  (p.  10)  to  show  the  discrepancies  between  the  actual  and  the  justified  majori- 
ties tells  its  own  tale.  What  would  be  the  existence  of  Governments  which  consented 
to  take  office  with  the  majorities  there  shown — 18  in  1886,  40  in  1892,  2  in  1895, 
2  in  1900  ?  It  was  indeed  pointed  out  that  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  of  1859 
survived  very  comfortably  until  1865  on  a  small  majority,  and  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  1892,  with  a  paper  majority  of  44,  including  the  Irish  vote,  passed  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894  and  the  Finance  Act  of  the  same  year,  which  included  the 
Death  Duties  ;  but  the  former  case  is  remote  from  modern  conditions,  and  the  latter 
was  not  an  experience  which  those  who  underwent  it  are  anxious  to  repeat.  Moreover, 
under  proportional  representation  the  position  would  be  even  worse  than  is  indicated 
by  these  figures,  which  only  show  the  results  that  would  have  occurred  if  the  single- 
member   system  had  effected^  an   accurate    reproduction    of   the    relative  forces    of 
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two  parties.  But  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  case  for  the  Transferable  Vote  that 
larger  constituencies  would  secure  representation  for  other  minorities  besides  the 
unsuccessful  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  and  the  return  of  independent  members 
as  well.  If  the  system  succeeded  in  this  object,  the  Government  of  the  day  would 
not  only  have  to  work  with  an  insufficient  majority  over  the  official  opposition,  but  it 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  small  parties — either  singly  or  in  coalition.  For  two-party 
government,  in  short,  would  be  substituted  the  habitual  practice  of  government  by 
bloc.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  pressure  now  exercised  by  the  small  clique  or  section 
in  the  constituency :  it  is  apparently  proposed  to  remedy  this  by  removing  the 
pressure  from  the  constituency  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  if  less  extensive,  it 
would  be  far  more  effective.  What  arrangements  might  ultimately  have  to  be  made 
to  induce  any  party  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  country  in  such  circum- 
stances— whether  the  imperviousness  to  defeat  and  the  resignation  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  House  suggested  by  the  supporters  of  the  change,  the  acquiescence  in 
a  frequent  change  of  Governments  engendered  by  similar  conditions  in  France,  or 
the  appointment  of  an  executive  independent  of  Parliament,  as  in  Germany — it  is 
impossible  to  forecast :  it  is  only  clear  that  parliamentary  government  as  now 
understood  in  England  would  become  impossible. 

106.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  that  small  parties  are  not  at  present  represented 
is  fallacious.  The  single-member  system  has  operated  exactly  as  it  was  intended  to 
operate.  With  some  050  constituencies  electing  from  over  L,300  candidates,  every 
variety  of  opinion  obtains  representation.  For  example,  there  arc  Anti-vivisectionists 
and  Temperance  Reformers  in  the  Houseas  it  is,  and  it  is  better  for  stable  government 
that  Conservatives  or  Liberals  holding  these  views  should  be  returned  than  that  men 
should  be  elected  on  this  '  plank  "  and  owe  no  allegiance  except  to  the  party  which 
will  assist  in  the  introduction  of  legislation  on  one  Bubject.  The  quota  method  might 
possibly  introduce  a  few  men  of  general  distinction  who  would  otherwise  not  find  a 
political  home,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  open  the  door  to  a-  large  a  number  of 
men  of  narrow  sectional  opinions.  As  to  interests,  it  should  not  be  forgot  tea  that  a 
member  represents  his  whole  constituency,  nol  only  those  who  elected  him  -of  whose 
identity  he  is  generally  unaware. 

107.  The  cases  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  each 
returning  solid  blocks  of  members  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  were  the  strongest 
instances  of  non-representation  produced.  As  regards  Wales,  it  is  replied  that  the 
Parliament  of  1900  was  the  lirst,  in  which  one  party  has  failed  to  obtain  representation, 
and  that  as  11  of  the  30  seats  were  on  this  occasion  uncontested  and  in  the  remainder 
the  dominant  party  obtained  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one  in  recorded  votes,  the  wrong 
suffered  was  in  any  case  not  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  a  reconsideration  of  a  system 
under  which  such  a  result  may  occur.  As  regards  Ireland,  it  is  urged  that  the 
majorities  on  the  one  side  in  the  north  and  on  the  other  in  the  south  arc;  so  powerful 
that  constituencies  would  have  to  be  made  very  large  indeed  if  any  appreciable  result 
was  to  be  produced,  and  that  such  a  step  would,  owing  to  the  strong  local  feeling  of 
the  Irish  elector,  prove  exceedingly  unpopular.  The  cases  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  are  no  doubt  striking  at  lirst  sight,  but  they  stand  really  alone,  and  the 
working  of  the  single-member  system  is  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Parliament  of  1906  the  Conservatives  of  Manchester  only  remained  for  two  years 
without  a  representative. 

.108.  In  the  constituencies,  it  is  objected  that  the  difficulties  of  the  scheme  are 
insuperable,  and  its  drawbacks  more  serious  than  those  of  the  present  method. 

109.  It  may  be  desirable  to  offer  the  elector  a  wider  choice,  though  the  popularity 
of  the  change  is  doubtful,  as  the  British  elector  loves  above  all  things  a  square  light 
between  two  men;  but  to  offer  him,  as  proposed,  a  list  of  10  to  20  names  will  only 
result  in  his  confusion.  There  are  many  men  who  do  not  even  now  realise  that  the 
ballot  is  secret,  and  only  make1  the  right  mark  by  taking  a  card  already  marked  into 
the  polling  booth  with  them  as  an  example  to  copy.  Yet  the  present  process  is 
simply  the  making  of  a  cross  against  one  of  two  or  three  names.  Faced  with  the 
new  requirements — the  arrangement  of  an  indefinite  number  of  names,  out  of  a  list 
of  10  or  15,  in  the  order  of  his  preference,  by  placing  numbers  against  them  and  not  a 
cross  or  crosses  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do — what  will  be  the  elector's  position  V 
A  certain  number  will,  it  may  be,  make  a  cross  as  before — perhaps  against  the  top 
name  on  the  list,  perhaps  against  the  name  of  a  man  on  their  own  side  whom  they 
know  or  have  heard  speak.     They  will  vote,  in  fact,  more  or  less  at  random  and  make 
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no  use  of  the  preference;  system  at  all.  Of  those  who  do  use  their  preferences,  the 
majority  will  vote  as  they  are  told  to  do  by  their  party  managers,  who  will  rather 
gain  than  lose  power  over  them  by  the  change.  Of  the  remainder,  educated  electors 
may  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  either  of  voting  direct 
or  giving  a  later  preference  for  men  outside  the  party  whose  return  they  consider 
desirable,  but  most  will  fail  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  contingent  vote 
and  perhaps  exercise  a  decisive  effect  on  the  election  through  third  and  fourth 
preferences  given  for  trivial  reasons.  The  method  of  counting,  which  they  will  not 
understand,  will  be  viewed  with  distrust  and  even  dislike,  for  men  wish  to  see  the 
spoils  go  to  the  man  with  most  votes  and  not  shared  among  a  list  by  sums  in 
proportion. 

110.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  candidate  and  member  the  objections  are  equally 
serious.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  candidature  would  be  increased  to  a  point 
which  would  possibly  in  practice  debar  the  small  party  and  the  independent  candi- 
date, whom  it  is  especially  desired  to  benefit,  from  entering  the  lists  at  all.  It  is 
agreed  that  if  the  scheme  is  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  constituencies  of  seven 
or  nine  members  at  least  are  necessary,  and  that  results  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  change  cannot  be  expected  from  constituencies  of  less  than  five.  This  means 
that  the  expenses  of  contesting  a  constituency — canvassing,  printing,  circulating 
posters  and  leaflets,  travelling,  &c. — will  be  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion.* 
For  the  great  parties  this  would  not  be  of  much  importance,  as  they  would  pre- 
sumably run  a  number  of  candidates  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  seats,  and  if 
these  agreed  to  divide  the  constituency  between  them  their  individual  expenses 
would  probably  not  be  much  affected.  But  the  smaller  the  party,  the  less  candi- 
dates it  would  run,  and  the  greater  the  cost  per  head ;  while  for  the  independent 
candidate  (except  perhaps  a  local  man  with  a  strong  following  in  one  part  of  the 
constituency-— by  no  means  necessarily  a  valuable  addition  to  the  House  of  Commons) 
the  cost  would  be  practically  prohibitive.  Large  constituencies  would  not  therefore 
decrease  the  power  of  money  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  increase  it.  They  would 
at  the  same  time  increase  (and  not  decrease,  as  is  claimed)  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  vigorous  constituency-nursing,  and  thereby  give  an  advantage  to  the  professional 
politician  at  the  expense  of  the  business  and  professional  man  who  has  other  work 
to  do. 

111.  The  opponents  of  the  present  system  complain  of  the  pressure  which  it  enables 
small  sections  to  exert  on  candidates.  But  the  sections  in  question  are  probably  not 
strong  enough  to  return  a  member  of  their  own,  even  in  the  enlarged  constituency  ;  and 
where  they  are,  they  would  very  likely  prefer  extorting  pledges  from  several  members 
to  returning  one.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  they  would  not  only  have  their 
votes  to  put  up  to  auction  between  the  parties,  but  also  the  order  of  their  preferences 
between  candidates  of  the  same  party. 

112.  This  brings  the  argument  to  the  consideration  of  the  difficult  relations  which 
would  be  established  between  the  several  candidates  who  stand  together.  For  it  is 
clear  that  first  preferences  are  more  important  than  second,  and  second  than  third. 
If  each  party  only  ran  precisely  the  number  of  candidates  it  could  expect  to  get  in, 
and  all  electors  voted  the  party  ticket  in  full,  there  would  be  no  such  difference.  But 
in  practice,  of  course,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Some  candidates  of  each  party 
would  therefore  fail  to  secure  election,  and  these  would,  ex  hypothesi,  be  those  with 
the  fewest  high  preferences.  Consequently  each  successive  contingent  vote  would  be 
a  less  and  less  reliable  asset,  partly  because  the  election  might  be  decided  without, 
say,  third  preferences  coming  into  consideration  at  all,  partly  because  the  elector 
co aid  only  be  relied  on  with  certainty  for  one,  or  at  most  two,  votes.  There  would 
thus  be  a  scramble  for  first  preferences.  What  then  would  be  the  relative  positions 
of  the  candidates  to  one  another,  and  the  party  organisations  to  all  ?  It  is  said  that  the 
party  managers  would  be  compelled  to  admit  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  into  their  lists 
so  as  to  allure  the  maximum  amount  of  support  ;  but  where  would  it  place  them  on  its 
list  ?  To  be  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  on  the  party  list  in  a  constituency  where  the  party 
would  probably  only  secure  four  seats  would  be  a  privilege  for  which  there  would  be 
little  competition.  If  the  order  was  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  constituency  the 
division  of  those  parts  would  be  a  matter  of  some  delicacy.     Both  before  and  after  the 

*  It  is  indeed  contended  that  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  area  to  be  covered,  canvassing  of  the 
thoroughness  now  in  vogue  would  become  impossible  ;  but  this  is  obviously  only  a  question  of  expense,  and 
the  parties  with  money  at  their  backs  would  therefore  "  set  the  pace  "  and  force  others  to  follow. 
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actual  election  contest  a  most  undesirable  element  of  rivalry  would   be  introduced 

at 

between  members  of  the  same  party  in  subscriptions,  attendance  at  meetings,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  calls  on  the  time  and  purse  of  prospective  candidate  and 
member  alike.  In  short,  a  man  would  be  likely  to  have  to  defend  himself  not  against 
his  enemies  only,  but  his  friends. 

113.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  however  much  a  member  may  let  himself  be 
seen  locally,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  close  connection  to  subsist  between  one  of 
the  members  for  a  constituency  of  50,000  or  70,000  electors — a  membership  he  shares 
with  others  of  the  opposite  party  as  well  as  of  his  own — which  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  present  system.  The  sense  of  exclusive  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  member  and  of  personal  relation  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  would  give  place 
to  a  purely  party  and  political  bond. 

114.  Lastly,  it  is  argued  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  politics  would  be 
diminished  rather  than  quickened.  At  present  the  contest  is  limited  to  the  elector's 
own  surroundings  and  lies  between  two  or  three  men  whom  he  sees  or  hears 
frequently  ;  his  vote  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  candidate,  who  either  beats 
or  is  beaten  by  the  other  man.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  light  over  an  area  with 
most  of  which  the  voter  is  unfamiliar,  to  ask  him  to  vote  or  give  preferences  for  men 
whom  he  hardly  sees,  and  to  console  him  finally  with  the  assurance  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  electing  four  instead  of  threo  men  out  of  seven.  The  prospect  is  not 
one,  according  to  its  opponents,  which  would  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  average  elector 
in  this  country. 


115.  A  survey  of  these  arguments  shows  that  a  detailed  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
them  by  such  a  body  as  a  Commission  is  out  of  the  question.  The  case  for  the  change 
consists  partly  of  a  theory  of  representation  which  is  entirely  rejected  in  many 
quarters,  and  partly  of  assertions  about  the  effects  of  the  present  Bystem  which  we  are 
not  in  a  position  either  to  allirm  or  to  deny;  the  ease  againsl  the  change  depends 
on  the  importance  attached  to  a  decisive  majority  in  Parliament  as  against  all  other 
considerations,  and  the  correctness  of  forecasts  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the 
proposed  scheme.  But  certain  points  of  a  general  nature  emerge,  to  which  we  feel  at 
liberty,  if  not  bound,  to  draw  attention. 

110.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  Eorm  any  reliable  estimate  of  what 
the  results  of  the  Transferable  Vote  would  be.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  small 
parties  would  spring  up  like  mushrooms  when  the  repressive  influence  of  the  majority 
method  was  removed;  by  others  that  the  two-party  system  would  survive  any  change 
of  mechanism  whatever.  The  advocate's  of  the  Transferable  Vote  claim  that  under 
it  all  parties  would  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  strength  ;  its  opponents  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  minorities  would  have  little  more  chance  than  at  present.  That 
"independent  members"  would  be  returned  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of  is 
affirmed  and  denied.  The  only  point,  in  fact,  which  is  agreed  upon  is,  that  the 
general  level  of  Government  majorities,  which  have;  only  twice  fallen  below  40  in  the 
18  Parliaments  since  1832,  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not, 
proportional  representation  would  have  failed  of  its  primary  object,  since  its 
advocates  blame  the  present  system  for  over-representing  majorities.  Outside  this, 
almost  any  result  may  be  plausibly  foretold.  The  experience  of  other  countries 
gives  no  assistance.  There  is  only  one— Tasmania— where  this  system  has  been 
given  a  practical  trial,  and  there  only  once  on  a  scale  from  which  any  conclusions 
might  be  drawn.  On  that  occasion,  the  general  election  of  1909,  when  the 
Transferable  Vote  was  used  for  the  first  time  to  elect  the  whole  of  the  Lower  House, 
the  actual  result  was  to  evolve  a  two-party  out  of  a  former  three-party  system  by 
the  elimination  of  the  third  party  and  the  coalescence  of  groups  into  one  more  or 
less  solid  party  of  opposition  to  the  Labour  party.  It  is  obvious  that  this  result  gives 
no  guidance  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  method  in  this  country.  In  Belgium 
a  different  system  has  produced,  as  between  three  parties  existent  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction,  results  which  are,  we  understand,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  fair. 
But  it  has  not  protected  the  growth  of  any  other  parties  ;  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  it  has  suppressed  the  small  parties  which  formerly  existed.  In  Geneva,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  a  system  is  in  force  which  closely  resembles  the  French  system, 
it  is  said  that  two  of  the  three  parties  have  been  reduced  in  numbers  owing  to  the 
increase  of  small  factions,  and  that  legislation  is  therefore  now  the  result  of  coalitions 
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and  compromises.  The  only  conclusion  of  any  value  which  seems  to  follow  from  a 
study  of  the  meagre  data  yet  available  is  that  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  a 
proportional  representation  system  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  precise  political 
conditions  on  which  it  is  imposed.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  multiplication 
of  small  parties  feared  by  opponents,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  independent 
member  hoped  for  by  advocates,  are  alike  exaggerated  in  the  evidence  given 
before  us. 

117.  But  whatever  their  ultimate  results  might  be,  Ave  cannot  doubt  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  changes  in  electoral  conditions  so  radical  as  those  involved  in  the 
Transferable  Vote  would  be  a  confusion  in  the  constituencies,  extending  possibly  over 
more  than  one  election,  which  would  render  the  results  produced  a  less  reliable  index 
to  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  than  the  present  system.  The  party  organi- 
sations would  no  doubt  soon  learn  how  to  extract  the  best  results  from  the  system,  but 
for  the  elector  the  process  would  be  longer.  In  this  connection  we  must  draw  attention 
to  certain  facts  in  the  case  for  the  opposition  which  hardly  admit  of  dispute.  If  the 
change  is  to  produce  results  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance,  the  ordinary 
constituency  must  return  five  or  more  members,  involving  from  ten  candidates  upwards 
in  each  case.  If  there  is  room  for  question  to  what  extent  the  ordinary  elector  will 
realise  the  value  and  the  responsibility  of  a  second  choice  under  the  Alternative  Vote 
between  three  or  four  candidates,  there  can  be  little  or  none  that  many  will  select 
their  fourth  and  fifth  preferences  out  of  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  on  very  slender 
grounds.  But  it  is  precisely  on  these  later  preferences  that  the  verdict  of  the  country 
at  the  election  will  largely  depend.  For  that  verdict  is  measured  by  the  majority 
obtained  by  the  victorious  party,  which  will  be  composed  under  the  Transferable  Vote 
of  the  net  total  of  "odd  seats  ':  won,  and  these  odd  seats  will  practically  always  be 
won  with  later  preferences.  The  bearings  of  this  fact  will  be  most  clearly  realised  if 
the  extreme  example  is  taken  of  a  large  constituency — say  with  seven  members  — 
where  opinion  is  fairly  equally  divided  between  two  parties.  It  is  then  natural  to 
suppose  that  three  seats  will  go  to  each  side  by  the  early  preferences,  and  the  whole 
contest  will  be  for  the  seventh  seat.  The  effect  of  the  constituency  in  the  division 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  then  be  decided  by  the  destination  of  this  seat, 
which  will  be  finally  settled  by  late  preferences.  If  now  any  electors  on  the  one  side 
have  cross-voted  with  these  preferences,  the  result  may  be  the  gift  of  the  odd  seat  to 
the  opposite  party  ;  in  other  words,  the  net  effect  of  the  constituency  in  a  critical 
division  will  be  (say)  one  Liberal,  returned  by  a  balance  of  Unionist  votes.  We  cite 
this  as  an  extreme  case,  because  where  the  parties  are  less  evenly  balanced,  or  when 
a  third  party  or  one  independent  member  changes  the  conditions,  the  effect  of  later 
preferences  upon  the  balance  of  parties  will  vary  widely  according  to  the  exact  circum- 
stances. As  between  the  individuals  in  the  running  for  the  last  seats,  later  preferences 
will  almost  always  be  decisive.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  facts  it  has  to 
be  remembered  not  only  that  majorities  are,  ex  hypotliesi,  to  be  diminished,  by  which 
the  importance  of  each  balancing  seat  will  be  increased,  but  also  that  the  number  of 
constituencies  will  be  reduced  under  the  system  to  something  like  a  quarter  of  the 
present  figures,  so  that  the  weight  of  each  will  be  correspondingly  multiplied.  While, 
therefore,  with  time  and  practice  the  working  of  the  Transferable  Vote  would  be 
learnt,  a  transition  period  would  -have  to  be  anticipated  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
dissatisfaction.  It  could  hardly,  indeed,  be  expected  that  the  new  system  would  be 
popular,  at  any  rale  at  first,  until  the  elector  had  ceased  to  miss  the  characteristic 
features,  good  and  bad,  of  a  present-day  election.  Now  he  makes  a  cross  against  the 
name  of  a  man  he  has  frequently  heard  and  seen — probably  shaken  hands  with — and 
the  result  is  expressed  in  a  decisive  way  by  the  victory  of  one  man  and  the  defeat  of 
the  other  ;  under  the  Transferable  Vote  he  would  have  to  mark  with  figures  several 
names  of  men  whom  he  had  possibly  not  seen  at  all,  and  the  result  would  be  arrived 
at  in  a  w*ay  he  did  not  understand. 

118.  These  considerations  are  not  of  course  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  for  they  would  be  valid  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  against  any  large  measure 
of  reform,  but  they  certainly  suggest  that  a  position  of  grave  recognised  injustice  or  of 
actual  danger  should  be  shown  to  exist  to  justify  so  drastic  a  change.  In  this  respect 
the  history  of  the  adoption  of  proportional  representation  in  the  countries  .where  it  is 
now  in  force  is  so  significant  and  instructive  as  to  repay  detailed  examination.  For 
it  indicates  some  at  least  of  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce  an  effective  demand 
for  the  reform,  others  which  may  confer  on  it  an  especial  value,  and  others  again 
which  may  render  its  introduction  in  some  form  or  other  almost  inevitable. 
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119.  A  condition  of  the  first  kind,  tending,  that  is,  to  evoke  an  influential  demand 
for  minority  representation,  is  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  Franchise  Bill  of  1881,  which  proposed  to  increase  the  electorate  by  some 
40  per  cent.,  produced  this  result  in  the  debates  on  the  Redistribution  Bill  which 
immediately  followed.  In  Finland  proportional  representation  was  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  adult  suffrage,  which  multiplied  the  electorate  many  times  over  ;  in 
Sweden,  with  manhood  suffrage,  which  increased  the  electorate  from  8  to  over 
20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  latter  case  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  first  proposed  without  proportional  representation,  but  rejected  in  that 
form  by  the  Upper  House.  The  reason  of  this  is  partly  that  an  inclusive  suffrage 
tends  to  overweight  certain  interests,  which  may  then,  under  a  majority  system, 
practically  exclude  other  interests  from  representation,  and  partly  that  the  less 
educated  portion  of  the  nation,  which  is  on  such  an  occasion  added  to  the  electorate,  is 
regarded  as  more  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  already  violent  oscillations  of  the  political  pendulum  under  the  influence 
of  inadequate  motives. 

120.  Another  such  condition  is  an  equal  balance  of  parties,  particularly  in  a  small 
community.  If  the  equality  of  balance  is  persistent,  discontent  will  be  caused  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  majority  system,  which  in  such  circumstances  may  not  infrequently 
cause  the  return  of  a  majority  by  a  minority  of  voters.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  if  the  "block  vote"  is  used,  i.e.,  constituencies  returning  several  members  by 
majority,  each  elector  having  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats.  For,  as  each  con- 
stituency then  probably  returns  a  block  of  members  of  the  same  part)-,  the  inaccuracies 
will  be  greater  than  under  a  single-member  system,  and  proportional  representation 
will  be  more  easily  introduced  because  less  disturbance  is  caused  by  it  in  the  habits 
of  the  elector.  Thus  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino  it  was  adopted  in  181)0  at  the 
instance  of  a  Federal  official  sent  down  to  pacify  armed  strife  arising  0ivt  of  the 
distorted  representation  of  two  numerically  equal  parties,  caused  by  the  block  vote 
coupled  with  a  bad  distribution  of  seats.  Tasmania  affords  an  illustration  of 
analogous  motives  at  work.-  The  cities  of  Hobart  and  Launceston  originally  returned 
five  and  three  members  respectively  by  the  "  block  vote."  This  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  minorities  of  the  two  largest  urban  conn n unities  in  the  island  received  no  repre- 
sentation at  all.  Single-member  constituencies  were  then  tried,  but  found  wanting, 
partly  owing  to  tin4  absence  of  second-ballot  provisions,  partly  because  the  districts 
thus  created  were  inconveniently  small.  Two-member  districts  were  then  substituted, 
but  it  was  found  that  for  a  House  of  35  members  this  was  again  too  large  a  unit,  and 
minorities  returned  majorities.  Proportional  representation  was  then  finally  intro- 
duced, in  1896,  for  elections  in  these  two  cities  only,  which  returned  by  this  time 
10  members,  nearly  a  third  of  the  House,  between  them.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  movement  is  not  without  interest.  Two  local  elections  were  held  under  the  system  ; 
and  early  in  1901  a  larger  experiment  was  made,  when  the  five  Tasmania!]  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  House  of  Representatives  and  the  six  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth Senate  were  chosen  by  the  system,  the  whole  island  voting  as  one  electorate. 
Later  in  the  year,  however,  the  ordinary  system  of  voting  was  resumed  for  all 
elections.  The  causes  of  this  step  are  said  to  have  been  the  opposition  of  many 
personally  popular  politicians  who  had  little  political  backing,  and  therefore  lost 
their  seats  when  the  increased  area  of  the  Transferable  Vote  constituency  reduced 
the  importance  of  the  personal  factor  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  explaining  to  the  voters 
the  working  of  the  method.  In  1907,  however,  a  system  of  grouped  electorates  was 
felt  to  be  desirable  for  other  reasons,  as  enabling  a  joint  electoral  roll  to  be  kept  for  the 
elections  to  both  Tasmanian  Houses  and  the  Commonwealth  representatives  elections 
as  well.  The  re-introduction  of  the  Transferable  Arote  was  then  accepted  as  preferable 
to  the  dangers  of  the  block  vote.  Its  first  appearance  was,  therefore,  due  to  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  size  of  the  island  ;  its  re-appearance  apparently  to  considerations  of 
practical  convenience. 

121.  A  condition  of  the  second  kind,  which  gives  proportional  representation 
peculiar  advantages,  is  a  mixture  of  races  or  religions  in  a  country.  For  the  power 
which  the  system  confers  on  minorities  removes  the  dangers  of  a  coincidence  of 
political  and  racial  or  religious  boundaries.  We  were  informed  that  in  Belgium, 
where  the  Catholic  party  was  formerly  practically  identified  with  the  Flemish-speaking 
districts  and  the  Liberal  party  with  the  Walloon  country,  the  introduction  of  Flemish 
liberal  and  Walloon  Catholic  members,  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
proportional  representation,  has  done  much  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  racial  and 
religious  differences. 
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122.  Conditions  of  the  third  kind,  rendering  proportional  representation  almost 
inevitable  as  the  only  possible  way  out  of  an  impasse,  may  be  looked  for  from  certain 
party  developments,  accompanied  by  violence  of  party  feeling.  The  extreme  bitterness 
of  party  strife  in  Geneva  gave  rise  to  the  first  propaganda  for  proportional  representa- 
tion ever  initiated,  in  the  early  forties  of  the  last  century.  But  in  spite  of  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  association  reformiste  in  1864  to  preach  the  necessity  for 
the  reform,  all  efforts  proved  fruitless  until  in  1890  a  third  independent  party  appeared 
at  the  elections,  too  weak  to  obtain  its  own  representation,  but  strong  enough  in  many 
districts  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  historic  parties  and  dictate  which  should 
be  returned.  This  experience  converted  the  temporarily  weaker  Conservative  party 
at  once,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  third  party,  which  desired  its  own  members,  they 
effected  the  introduction  of  a  proportional  system  in  1892  in  the  teeth  of  the  dominant 
Radicals.  In  Belgium  in  1899  almost  all  the  conditions  appear  to  have  been  present 
which  render  the  reform  imperative  or  especially  attractive.  In  1894  the  old 
tax-paying  qualification  had  been  swept  away  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  tempered 
by  the  grant  of  additional  votes  to  propertied  and  educated  electors.  Even  then 
M.  Beernaert,  the  Catholic  or  Conservative  statesman  who  introduced  that  measure,  is 
said  to  have  intended  to  introduce  further  protection  for  minorities,  but  the  matter 
was  postponed  by  his  resignation.  The  "  block  vote  "  was  in  force  in  an  extreme 
form ;  the  case  of  Brussels,  which  returned  18  members  as  one  constituency,  being 
especially  subject  to  attack.  The  segregation  of  races  and  religions,  as  has  been  stated, 
was  producing  undesirable  effects.  And  finally,  to  add  the  necessary  driving  force  to 
all  these  predisposing  influences,  universal  suffrage  brought  a  third  independent  party 
into  existence.  The  effect  of  this,  under  a  system  of  block  vote  election  with  the 
second  ballot,  was  little  short  of  disastrous.  In  1894  the  Socialists  voted  for  Clericals 
at  second  ballots  between  Clericals  and  Liberals,  in  1896  Liberals  voted  for  Clericals 
as  against  Socialists,  in  1898  for  Socialists  against  Clericals.  Hence  in  1896  the 
Clericals  won  all  the  18  Brussels  seats  with  89,000  electors  out  of  202,000,  and  in  1898 
Socialists  were  returned  in  blocks  by  constituencies  in  which  they  were  in  a  minority. 
Consequently,  in  1899,  when  a  Redistribution  Bill  was  introduced  which  caused 
wide-spread  and  acute  dissatisfaction,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  an 
escape  from  a  position  which  was  fast  becoming  critical  by  the  acceptance  of 
proportional  representation.  This  step,  it  should  be  added,  appears  to  have  proved, 
up  to  the  present  time,  thoroughly  successful. 

Conclusions  as  to  Proportional  Representation. 

123.  The  result  of  our  investigations  on  the  subject  of  proportional  representation 
may  now  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

124.  Our  present  system  of  single-member  constituencies  was  deliberately  adopted 
in  1885,  because  it  was  simple,  economical,  and  went  far  to  secure  variety  of 
representation.  Systems  of  minority  representation  were  at  the  same  time  deliberately 
rejected. 

125.  Since  that  date  two  conditions  have  arisen  which  justify  a  careful  review  of  the 
decision  of  1885.  Whether  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  that  year  did  or  did  not  believe 
that  the  single-member  constituency  would  secure  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  support  in  votes  and  the  representation  of  the  two  great  parties,  such  a  belief  was 
no  doubt  widely  held  at  the  time.  It  has  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Majorities  in  the 
House  have  since  shown  a  very  great,  and  at  the  same  time  variable,  disproportion  to 
majorities  in  votes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  system  to  warrant  the  belief  that  such 
exaggerations  will  not  recur.  Secondly,  the  advocates  of  "  minority  representation  " 
have  reached  a  fairly  general  agreement  on  the  kind  of  system  they  propose  to 
substitute  for  that  now  in  force.  The  Limited  Vote  and  the  Cumulative  Vote  have 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  proportional  representation  has  come  to  the  forefront, 
with  some  actual  experience  in  other  countries  to  demonstrate  its  feasibility. 

126.  On  the  question  whether  the  representation  of  all  parties  in  proportion  to 
their  voting  strength  is  in  itself  desirable,  we  may  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  fair 
argument  against  the  present  system  that  it  fails  to  produce  such  a  result,  because  it 
does  not  profess  to  do  so.  A  general  election  is  in  fact  considered  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  electorate  of  this  country  as  practically  a  referendum  on  the  question  which  of 
two  Governments  shall  be  returned  to  power.  The  view  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but 
it  has  to  be  taken  account  of  in  any  discussion  which  turns  on  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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127.  On  the  assumption,  however,  that  proportional  representation  is  desirable, 
can  any  system  yet  invented  be  guaranteed,  or  reasonably  expected  to  ensure  it  ?  In 
our  opinion,  only  to  a  limited  and  generally  unascertainable  degree.  As  between 
several  independent  and  considerable  parties,  proportional  representation  will  be 
attained  with  all  practicable  accuracy  by  the  Belgian  system.  But  that  system  is 
not  favourable  either  to  small  independent  parties  or,  what  is  of  greater  interest  to 
many  observers  in  this  country,  to  small  sections  or  "  wings  "  of  large  parties.  The 
French  system  would  produce  variety  of  representation,  but  not  necessarily  propor- 
tional representation  of  parties,  because  it  tends  to  confuse  the  vote  for  a  party  with 
the  vote  for  a  person.  The  principal  use  which  would  be  made  by  the  voter  in  this 
country  of  more  than  one  vote  would  probably  be,  if  he  used  any  part  of  his  voting 
power  outside  his  own  party,  to  give  a  vote  or  two  to  candidates  of  other  parties  for 
whom  he  had  a  preference  ;  but  votes  so  given  would  be  counted,  under  the  system. 
primarily  to  the  parties,  with  which  the  elector  might  have  no  sympathy  at  all.  The 
Transferable  Vote,  again,  is  unreliable,  because  it  tends  to  give  a  decisive  effect  upon 
party  representation  to  votes  given  least  for  party  reasons.  It  was  not  originally 
invented  as  a  system  of  proportional  representation,  but  as  a  system  of  personal 
representation  to  secure  the  return  of  men  as  men,  not  as  party  units;  a  purpose 
which  it  is  well  calculated  to  serve,  hi  elections,  therefore,  where  the  party  is  of  no 
importance,  or  of  less  importance  than  the  person,  it  may  be  invaluable;  for,  in  sueli 
cases,  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  find  out  which  men  stand  mosl  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Voters.  But  in  political  elections  it  is  the  balance  of  parties  which  is  of 
primary  importance.  This  balance,  under  the  Transferable  Vote,  is  the  net  total  of 
the  balances  obtained  in  a  number  of  multi-member  constituencies,  and  these  balances 
depend  upon  late  preferences.  The  apparent  verdicl  of  the  country  will,  therefore, 
be  determined  by  the  least  satisfactory  criterion  which  the  system  provides.  For  a 
considerable  number  of  voters  will  not  exercise  their  later  preferences  at  all,  and  of 
those  who  do  many  will  be  influenced  by  other  than  party  motivi 

128.  While,  therefore,  any  of  the  three  systems  would  generally  produce  more 
accurate  results,  mathematically  at  least,  than  the  existing  method,  their  success  in 
producing  in  Parliament  the  "small-scale  map  of  the  country "  which  they  hold  up 
as  the  ideal,  can  he  only  partial.  The  strength  of  the  Belgian  system  will  lie  in  a 
country  where  parties  are  more  than  two  in  number,  large  and  independent;  the 
strength  of  the  French  system  where  parties  are  numerous  and  stand  in  varying 
degrees  of  sympathy  one  with  another;  the  strength  of  the  Transferable  Vote  where 
persons  are  more  important  than  parties. 

129.  The  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  in  each  constituency  by 
systems  of  proportional  representation  carries  with  it  a  practical  corollary  which  may 
easily  be  overlooked.  If  such  a  system  is  introduced,  the  necessary  redistribution 
of  constituencies  will  have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  definite  ratio  of  members  to 
population  or  electors.  Otherwise  in  close  contests — and  under  proportional  repre- 
sentation all  contests  tend  to  be  close — the  success  of  the  majority  in  the  country  as 
a  whole  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  chance,  owing  to  the  unequal  effect  of  a  given 
number  of  votes  in  different  constituencies.  Thus  in  Belgium,  when'  the  discre- 
pancies in  the  number  of  electors  to  a  member  are  very  pronounced,  it  is  stated  that 
both  in  1900  and  in  1902  a  majority  of  members  was  returned  by  a  minority  of  votes 
in  spite  of  "  proportional  representation." 

130.  On  the  second  half  of  our  reference,  the  applicability  of  any  of  these  systems 
of  proportional  representation  in  this  country,  we  desire  to  report  as  follows  :  — 

131.  All  three  systems  arc1  feasible,  though  none  of  them  provides  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  bye-elections  which  is  both  fitted  to  English  ideas  and  practically 
satisfactory.  It  would  be  impossible,  we  believe,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  polling 
the  whole  of  a  constituency  normally  returning  several  members  for  each  contested 
bye-election.  In  other  particulars  the  Belgian  system  is  from  the  practical  point 
of  view  the  best,  and  the  Transferable  Vote  the  least  satisfactory,  because  the 
processes  by  which  the  residts  are  arrived  at  are  the  most  complicated,  and  we  are 
unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  some  slight  element  of  chance  is  not  involved  which 
would  excite  prejudice,  perhaps  unreasonable,  in  the  minds  of  a  section  of  the 
electorate. 

132.  From  a  wider  aspect,  however,  we  conclude  that  the  Belgian  system  and  the 
French  system  are  both  difficult  to  apply  in  existing  circumstances  to  English  political 
conditions,  and  are  moreover  foredoomed  to  rejection  by  English  public  opinion. 
The  alternative  is  therefore  between  the  retention  of  the  present  system,  with  all 
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those  faults  which  will  remain  even  if  the  Alternative  Vote  is  grafted  on  to  it,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Transferable  Vote.  The  choice  of  the  latter  alternative  would  involve 
the  creation  of  large  constituencies,  returning  from  three  up  to  nine  or  ten  members, 
according  to  local  circumstances.  Considerable  initial  confusion  would  have  to  be 
risked  in  introducing  the  change.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  evidence  given 
before  us  shows  that  there  is  not  at  present  strong  popular  support  of  any  scheme  for 
producing  proportional  representation,  and  that  the  Transferable  Vote  is  subject  to 
certain  drawbacks,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  the  decisive  effect  of  late  preferences 
and  the  diiliculty  of  bye-elections,  which  will  insure  a  vigorous  opposition  to  its 
application  to  the  present  electorate. 

133.  Reviewing  the  whole  evidence,  and  duly  considering  the  gravity  of  the 
change  involved,  we  are  unable  to  report  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  before  us 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Transferable  Vote  here  and  now  for  elections  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

134.  We  desire  at  the  same  time  to  emphasise  the  exact  nature  and  limitations 
of  this  conclusion.  In  other  countries,  or  in  this  country  at  some  future  time, 
conditions  may  be  found  which  enhance  the  merits  of  proportional  representation 
and  neutralise  its  defects.  Some  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
it  may  arise  of  themselves  under  a  single-member  system  ;  some  need  may  become 
felt  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  proportional  representation  in  one  form  or  another. 
When  or  where  such  situations  are  found — and  some  of  them  have  been  indicated 
above — the  balance  of  advantage,  and  the  importance  of  considerations  which  in 
other  circumstances  weigh  heavily  in  judgment,  may  be  entirely  altered. 

135.  Nor  does  our  adverse  view  of  the  Transferable  Vote  extend  beyond  political 
elections  where  the  question  which  party  is  to  govern  the  country  plays  a  predo- 
minant part.  As  we  have  already  pointed .  out,  the  system  shows  at  its  best  in 
elections  where  the  comparative  merits  of  candidates  as  individuals  are  at  issue. 
Thus  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  as  a  method  for  the  constitution 
of  an  elected  Second  Chamber.  Again,  though  it  is  no  part  of  our  reference  to 
consider  the  applicability  of  the  Transferable  V'ote  to  non-legislative  bodies,  we  may 
observe  that  many  of  the  most  important  objections  to  its  use  for  political  purposes 
are  not  valid  against  proposals  to  employ  it  where  the  functions  of  the  body  to  be 
chosen  are  primarily  administrative.  In  this  connection  interesting  developments 
are  taking  place  elsewhere,  whose  course  deserves  to  be  carefully  watched.*  The 
Municipal  Elections  at  Johannesburg  have  quite  recently  been  held  with  marked 
success  under  the  Transferable  Vote,  and  wTe  observe  that  the  French  Ministry 
propose  to  apply  a  system  of  proportional  representation  to  such  elections  in  France. 
The  question  of  introducing  the  Transferable  Vote  for  similar  elections  in  England 
has  been  recently  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Report  of  that  Committee  for  further  information. 
We  need  only  add,  that  should  it  be  decided  at  any  time  to  introduce  proportional 
representation  here  for  political  elections,  the  change  would  be  facilitated  if  experience 
had  been  gained  in  municipal  elections  alike  by  electors  and  officials. 

136.  Lastly,  we  ma}r  observe  that  we  have  carefully  considered  the  question  of 
trying  an  experiment  with  the  Transferable  Vote  by  applying  it  first  in  a  few 
constituencies.  Such  a  step  would  no  doubt  be  advisable  as  a  final  test  before 
committing  the  whole  country  to  so  radical  a  change  as  the  system  involves,  but  the 
opposition  to  be  expected  in  the  areas  selected  for  the  trial  would  be  top  serious  to 
be  faced  without  a  strong  backing  of  public  opinion  in  the  country  at  large. 
Unless  the  experiment  were  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  prolonged  over  more  than  one 
election,  not  much  would  be  learned  from  it  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
experience  of  Tasmania  or  might  not  be  obtained  by  an  application  of  the  system  to 
some  municipal  elections  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  adequate  trial  would  hardly  be 
agreed  to,  except  as  a  measure  of  practical  precaution  when  the  advisability  of 
proportional  representation  in  general,  and  the  balance  of  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
Transferable  Vote  in  particular,  had  been  widely  acknowledged. 

Final  Conclusions. 

137.  Our  final  conclusions  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — ■ 

138.  As  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  our  report,  political  considerations  enter 
So  largely  into  many  proposals  affecting  representation,  such  as  elections  on  one  day, 

*  See  Appendix  5. 
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redistribution,  or  payment  of  candidates'  expenses  from  public  funds,  that  we  have 
adopted  an  interpretation  of  our  reference  which  excludes  all  such  topics,  and  have 
confined  our  recommendations  to  systems  of  election. 

139.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Alternative  Vote  in  cases  where  more 
than  two  candidates  stand  for  one  seat.  We  do  not  recommend  its  application  to  two- 
member  constituencies,  but  we  submit  that  the  question  of  the  retention  of  such 
constituencies,  which  are  anomalous,  should  be  reconsidered  as  soon  as  opportunity 
oilers.  Of  schemes  for  producing  proportional  representation,  we  think  that  the 
Transferable  Vote  would  have  the  best  chance  of  ultimate  acceptance,  but  we 
are  unable  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  existing  circumstances  for  elections  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

140.  We  desire  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of  our  Secretary, 
the  late  Mr.  C.  D.  Robertson  of  the  Treasury,  whose  ability,  tact,  and  industry  were 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  members  of  the  Commission.  We  deeply  regret 
that  by  his  death,  when  this  report  was  already  in  print,  a  career  of  great  promise 
was  prematurely  cut  short. 

RICHARD    CAVKNDISII   (Chairman). 

LOCH  I'd'". 

EDWIN   S.   MONTAGU. 

FRANCIS  S.   HOPWOOD. 

C.   P.  ILBERT. 

CHARLES   ELIOT. 

W.    PEMBER   REEVES. 

JOHN   W.   HILLS. 


NOTE    BY    LORD    LOCHEE. 


I  regret,  to  find  myself  unable  to  concur  with  my  colleagues  in  their  conclusions 
respecting  the  Transferable  Vote1.  In  my  opinion  ii  has  been  amply  proved  that  tliis 
method  of  voting  is  a  practicable  scheme  for  securing  to  elected  legislative  bodies  a 
more  fully  representative  character.  It  is  only  one  of  various  schemes,  having  that 
purpose,  which  we  have  examined.  .Many  of  these  have  merits  of  their  own  --I  would 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  Belgian  system — but  1  think  the  Transferable  Vote  is 
the  simplest  and  the  host .  1  can  see  no  reason  Cor  holding  that  it  is  not  applicable 
to  our  existing  electorate.  I  am  constrained,  therefore,  by  the  terms  of  our  reference 
to  report  in  its  favour. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  most  formidable  objections  to  the  Transferable 
Vote  would  apply  to  any  scheme  of  proportional  representation.  They  are  arguments 
against,  the  whole  idea  of  proportional  representation.  In  my  judgment  they  strike  at 
the  principle  which,  lor  the  purposes  of  this  Commission,  must  be  assumed,  viz.,  that 
elected  Legislatures  should  have  as  fully  representative  a  character  as  possible. 

Under  our  present  system  a  minority  of  electors  may  seat  a  majority  of  legislators. 
A  small  majority  may  elect  a  Large  majority.  Considerable  sections  of  the  electorate 
may  have  no  representation  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  such  a  system  has  a 
fully  representative  character,  or  to  deny  that  the  transferable  vote  would  remove  or 
greatly  modify  its  defects. 

1  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  that  the  introduction  of  proportional  representation 
might  involve  important  changes  in  parliamentary  government.  That,  in  my  view, 
is  not  a.  question  for  the  Commission.  I  shall  therefore  only  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  cause  of  good  government  is  bound  up  witli  the  maintenance  of  a 
distorted  representation,  or  that  British  statesmanship  would  be  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  which  a  better  system  might  bring  in  its  train. 

I  concur  with  my  colleagues  in  their  recommendations  touching  the  adoption  of 
the  Alternative  Vote,  and  the  abolition  of  two-member  constituencies. 

LOCHEE. 


A     4530. 
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Extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Professor  E.  J.  Nanson  before  the  Royal  Society  op  Victoria, 
October  12th,  1882,  on  methods  of  election  to  fill  one  seat : — 


If  thei'e  be  several  candidates  for  an  office  of  any 
kind,  and  tin;  appointment  rests  in  the  hands  of 
several  persons,  an  election  is  held  to  decide  who  is  to 
receive  the  appointment.  The  object  of  such  an 
election  is  to  select,  if  possible,  some  candidate  who 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  electors,  be 
most  fit  for  the  post.  Accordingly,  the  fundamental 
condition  which  must  be  attended  to  in  choosing  a 
method  of  election  is  that  the  method  adopted  must 
not  he  capable  of  bringing  about  a  resuli  which  is 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  There  are 
several  methods  in  use,  and  none  of  them  satisfy  this 
condition.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  this 
statement,  ami  to  suggest  a  method  of  election  which 
satisfies  the  a  hove  condition. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  several  persons  have  to 
select  one  out  of  three  or  more  candidates  lor  an  office. 
The  methods  which  are  in  use,  or  have  been  put  forward 
at   various  times,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  includes  those  methods  in  which  the 
result  of  an  election  is  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  single 
scrutiny. 

The  second  class  includes  those  in  which  the  electors 
have  to  vote  more  than  once. 

The  third  class  includes  those  in  which  more  than  one 
scrutiny  may  he  necessary,  hut  in  which  the  electors 
have  only  to  vote  once. 

In  describing  these  methods,  the  number  of 
candidates  will    in    some    cases    I"'    supposed     to    be    a  ny 

whatever,  but  in  other  cases  it  will  be  assumed,  for  the 

sake  of  simplicity,  t  hat   t  here  are  only  t  tree  candidal 

The  ease  in  which  i  here  an- only  t  hree  candidates  is  the 
simplest,  and  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  examine.  \\.y  I  he  case  of  t  hive  candidates, 

the  results  of   the  methods   which    have    I n  proposed, 

and  to  show  that   they  arc  erroneous  in  this  case.      This 

will  he  sufficieni  for  my  purpose,  for  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  the  methods  will  he  still  more  liable  t"  error 

if   the  uumber  of  candidates    be  greater  than  three.      I 

shall  then  discuss  at  some  length  the  proposed  method 
in  the  case  of  three  candidates,  and  afterwards  consider 

more  briefly  the  case  of  any  number  of  candidates. 

Methods  of  Hit'  First  Class. 
In  the  first  class  three  methods  may  he  placed,  viz., 
the    single    vote    method,  the    double   vote    method,   and 

the  method  of  Borda.  in  these  methods  the  electors 
have  only  to  vote  once,  and  the  result  is  arrived  at  by 
means  of  a  single  scrutiny. 


The  Singh'  Vote  Method. 
simplest  of  all  methods. 


i ml  is  the  one 


elections    in    all    Rnglish- 


This  is  th( 
adopted    for    Parliamentary 

speaking  communities  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  only 
one  vacancy  to  he  filled.  As  is  well  known,  each 
elector  has  one  vote,  which  he  gives  to  some  one 
candidate,  and  the  candidate  who  obtains  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  is  elected.  This  method  is  used  for 
any  number  of  candidates;  but  in  general  the  larger 
number  of  candidates    the  more  unsatisfactory  is  the 

result. 

In  this  method,  unless  some  candidate  obtains  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  polled,  the  result  may 
be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  For, 
suppose  that  there  are  twelve  electors  and  three. 
candidates,  A,  B,  C,  who  receive  respectively  five,  four, 
and  three  votes.  Then  A,  having  the  largest  number 
of  votes,  is  elected.  This  result,  however,  may  be 
quite  wrong;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  four 
electors  who  vote  for  B  may  prefer  C  to  A,  and  the 
three  electors  who  vote  for  C  may  prefer  B  to  A.  If 
this  were  the  case,  and  the  question 

That  A  is  to  be  preferred  to  B 


were   put   to  the  whole  body  of  electors,  it  woidd  be 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  two,  and  the  question 

That  A  is  to  be  preferred  to  C 
would  also  be  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two.  Thus 
the  single  vote  method  places  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
a  candidate  who  is  declared  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors  to  be  inferior  to  each  of  the  other  candidates. 
In  fact  if  A  and  B  were  the  only  candidates  B  woidd 
win ;  or  if  A  and  C  were  the  only  candidates  C  would 
win ;  thus  B  and  C  can  each  beat  A,  and  yet  neither  of 
them  wins.  A  wins  simply  because  he  is  opposed  by 
two  men,  each  better  than  himself. 

Thus  the  single  vote  method  does  not  satisfy  the 
fundamental  condition.  It  appears  also  not  only  that 
the  best  man  may  not  be  elected,  but  also  that  we  are 
not  even  sure  of  getting  in  the  second  best  man.  It  is 
clear  that  if  any  candidate  obtain  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  polled  this  error  cannot  occur.  All  we  can 
say.  then,  about  the  single  vote  method  is  that  if  any 
candidate  obtain  an  absolute  majority  the  method  is. 
correct,  but  if  no  one  obtains  such  a  majority  the 
result  may  be  quite  erroneous. 

These  results  are  well  known,  and  consequently  in 
elections  under  this  plan  great  efforts  are  generally 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  polling  day,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
return  of  a  candidate  who  is  acceptable  to  a  small 
section  only  of  the  electors.  This  reduction  can.  in 
practice,  be  made  only  h\  a  small  number  of  the 
electors,  so  that  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  electors  t  hemselves,  who  are  merely 
permitted  to  say  which  of  two  or  more  selected  candi- 
dates is  least  objectionable  to  them. 

The  Double  Vote  Method. 

[n  this  method  each  elector  votes  for  two  candidates, 
and  the  candidate  who  obtains  the  largest  number  of 
rotes  is  elected.     This  method  is  erroneous,  for  it  may 

lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  who  has  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes  in  his  favour,  as  against  all  comers. 
For  suppose  that  there  are  twelve  electors,  and  that  the 
votes  polled  are,  for  A,  nine;  for  B,  eight;  for  C, 
seven,  then  A  is  elected.  Now,  in  order  to  show  that 
this  result  may  be  erroneous  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
observe  that  it  is  possible  that  each  of  the  seven 
electors  who  voted  for  C  may  consider  C  better  than  A 
and  B:  that  is  to  say.  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
electors  may  consider  C  to  be  the  best  man,  and  yet 
the  mode  of  election  is  such  that  not  only  does  C  fail 
to  win.  but  in  addition  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll 
This  is  an  important  result;  we  shall  see  presently  the 
effect  it  has  on  other  methods  of  election. 

In  the  case  in  which  there  are  only  three  candidates 
this  method  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  requiring  each 
elector  i"  vote  against  one  candidate,  and  then  elect ing 
the  candidate  who  has  the  smallest  number  of  votes 
recorded  against  him. 

Borda  s  Method. 

This  method  was  proposed  by  Borda  in  1770.  but 
the  first  published  description  of  it  is  in  the  volume  for 
1781  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences."  For  some  remarks  on  the  method  see 
Todhunter's  "History  of  Probability,"  p.  433,  where 
the  method  is  described.  In  the  case  of  three  candi- 
dates, in  is  as  follows:  Each  elector  has  three  votes, 
two  of  which  must  be  given  to  one  candidate,  and  the 
third  vote  to  another  candidate.  The  candidate  who 
obtains  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  elected. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  method  may  lead  to  an 
erroneous  result,  suppose  that  there  are  twelve  electors, 
of  whom  five  prefer  A  to  B  and  B  to  C,  whilst  two 
prefer  A  to  0  and  C  to  B,  and  five  prefer  B  to  0  and 
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C  to  A.  Then  the  votes  polled  will  be,  for  A,  fourteen ; 
In-  B,  fifteen;  for  C,  seven.  Thus  B  is  elected.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  result  is  wrong,  because  seven 
out  of  the  whole  twelve  electors  prefer  A  to  B  and  C, 
so  that,  in  fact,  A  has  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
electors  in  his  favour.  Hence,  then,  Borda's  method 
does  not  satisfy  the  fundamental  condition,  for  it  may 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  who  has  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  electors  in  his  favour. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  result  of  the  poll  on 
Borda's  method  may  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of  three 
candidates,  by  adding  together  the  corresponding 
results  in  the  polls  on  the  methods  already  described. 

If  there  be  n  candidates,  each  elector  is  required  to 
arrange  them  in  order  of  merit ;  then  for  each  highest 
place  n — 1  votes  are  counted ;  for  each  second  place, 
n — 2  votes,  and  so  on;  n — r  votes  being  counted  for 
each  rth  place,  and  no  votes  for  the  last  place.  The 
candidate  who  obtains  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is 
elected. 

Borda  does  not  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
adopting  the  method.  Nevertheless  he  had  great 
faith  in  it,  and  made  use  of  it  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  ordinary  or  single  vote  method,  and  arrived  at  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
number  of  candidates  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  number 
of  electors,  the  result  cannot  be  depended  upon  unless 
the  electors  are  perfectly  unanimous.  This  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Borda's  method  must  be 
capable  of  bringing  about  a  result  which  is  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  which  is  of 
great  importance.  Borda's  method  holds  out  great 
inducements  to  the  electors  to  vote  otherwise  than 
according  to  their  real  views.  For  if  an  elector 
strongly  desires  the  return  of  a  particular  candidate, 
he  not  only  gives  his  two  votes  to  that  candidate,  but 
he  also  takes  care  to  give  his  remaining  vote  to  the 
least  formidable  of  the  other  candidates.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  give  a  great  advantage  to  second-rate 
candidates.  Thus  not  only  does  Borda's  method  fail 
to  interpret  the  true  wishes  of  the  electors,  supposing 
that  they  vote  honestly,  but  it  holds  out  great 
inducements  to  them  to  vote  otherwise  than  according 
to  their  real  views. 

Laplace  discussed  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of 
electing  one  out  of  several  candidates,  and  by  an 
analytical  investigation  was  led  to  Borda's  method.* 
He  states  distinctly  that  this  method  is  the  one 
indicated  by  the  theory  of  probabilities.  He  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  objection  just  stated,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  method  would,  without 
doubt,  be  the  best  if  each  elector  would  write  the 
names  of  the  candidates  in  what  he  thinks  the  order  of 
merit.     We  have  seen,  however,  that  this   is  far  from 


being  the  case. 


Methods  of  the  Second  Class. 

The  simplest  method  of  the  second  class  is  the 
French  method  of  double  elections.  In  this  method 
each  elector  has  one  vote,  as  in  the  single  vote  method, 
already  desci'ibed.  If,  however,  no  candidate  obtain  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  polled,  a  second  election 
is  held.  For  this  second  election  only  the  two 
candidates  who  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes 
at  the  first  election  can  be  candidates.  The  result  is 
that  the  successful  candidate  is  returned  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  those  who  vote  at  the  second  election,  so 
that  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  successful 
candidate  represents  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
electors.  We  must  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  two 
facts,  first,  that  all  the  electors  who  vote  at  the  first 
election  may  not  vote  at  the  second  election ;  second, 
that  those  who  do  so  vote  merely  have  to  choose 
between  the  two  remaining  candidates,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  may  not  be  represented  in  any  sense 
by  the  candidate  they  vote  for  ;  they  may  merely  be  in 
the  position  of  having  a  choice  of  evils. 

This  plan  has  frequently  been  proposed  for 
adoption  in  England,  and  quite  recently  it  has  been 
proposed  by  more  than  one  speaker  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Yictoria.     The  method  is  indeed  a  great 


improvement  on  the  present  system  of  single  voting, 
and  if  the  election  be  merely  a  party  contest,  and 
neither  side  runs  more  than  two  candidates,  the  result 
cannot  be  wrong.  But  if  these  conditions  be  not 
satisfied,  the  method  may  easily  lead  to  an  erroneous 
result.  The  method  may  be  used  whatever  be  the 
number  of  candidates  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  is  erroneous  in  the  case  of  three  candidates  only. 
This  is1  at  once  done  by  a  further  consideration  of  the 
example  already  given  in  discussing  the  single  vote 
method.  For  in  that  example  C  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll,  and,  according  to  the  present  system,  he  is 
rejected,  and  a  second  election  is  held  to  decide  between 
A  and  B,  because  no  one  has  an  absolute  majority  at 
the  first  election.  The  result  of  the  second  election  is, 
for  A,  five  votes  ;  for  B,  seven  votes  ;  so  that  B  wins. 
In  order  to  show  that  this  result  may  be  erroneous  it 
is  only  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  the  five  electors  who 
voted  for  A  prefer  C  to  B.     For  then,  if  the  question 

That  C  is  to  be  preferred  to  B 
was   put  to   the  whole   body   of  electors,  it  would  be 
carried  by  a  majority  of  four.     Now,  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  question 

That  C  is  to  be  preferred  to  A 
would  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.  Hence,  then, 
this  method  leads  to  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  who 
is  declared  by  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  be  superior 
to  each  of  the  other  candidates.  This  method,  then, 
clearly  violates  the  condition  that  the  result  must  not 
be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

We  may  consider  this  example  from  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view.  In  discussing  it  under  the 
single  vote  method,  the  important  result  arrived  at  was 
that  A  was  inferior  to  each  of  the  other  candidates, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll, 
instead  of  being  at  the  top,  as  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  being  opposed  by  two  good  men,  B  and  C.  Thus, 
instead  of  excluding  C,  as  in  the  French  method,  A  is 
the  one  who  ought  to  be  excluded.  Having  arrived  at 
the  result  that  A  is  to  be  excluded,  the  whole  of  the 
electors  have  now  a  right  to  decide  between  B  and  C. 
On  putting  this  question  to  the  issue,  we  find  that  C  is 
preferred  by  the  electors. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  French  method  may  lead  to 
error  through  throwing  out  the  best  man  at  the  first 
election.  And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  err ; 
for  if  there  be  a  best  man,  and  he  survive  the  ordeal  of 
the  first  election,  he  must  win  at  the  second,  seeing 
that  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors,  better  than 
each  of  his  competitors. 

Comparing  the  French  method  with  the  single  vote 
method,  we  see  that  in  the  case  of  three  candidates  the 
worst  candidate  may  be  returned  by  the  single  vote 
method,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a 
result  to  be  brought  about  by  the  French  method.  By 
that  method  we  are  at  least  sure  of  getting  the  second 
best  man,  if  we  fail  to  get  the  best. 

There  is,  however,  a  grave  practical  objection  to 
this  method.  It  is  that  a  second  polling  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  of  great  importance ;  for  in  the  case 
where  the  number  of  electors  is  large,  as  in  a  political 
election,  great  expense  has  to  be  incurred,  not  only  by 
the  authorities  in  providing  the  necessary  machinery 
but  also  by  the  electors  themselves  in  coming  to  the 
poll  again.  Besides  this,  the  excitement  of  the  election 
is  kept  up  much  longer  than  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
matter  could  be  settled  by  a  single  polling.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  objection  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  with  which  the  advocates  of  this 
method  have  had  to  contend.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  single  vote  method  is  employed,  as  a  rule,  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
electors  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  hold  a  second 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  number  of 
electors  is  small,  so  that  they  can  all  meet  together, 
and  remain  till  a  second  or  third  election  has  been  held, 
the  number  of  candidates  is  generally  reduced  to  t^\  o 
by  means  of  a  preliminary  ballot  or  ballots.  This  very 
fact  shows  that  the  defects  of  the  single  vote  method 
are  recognised,  because  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
considered  to  be  practicable  to  do  so  a  preliminary 
election  is  held,  so  as  to  try  to  avoid  the  glaring  defect 


*  "  Journal  de  l'Ecole  Polytechnique,"  cahiers  vii  and  viii,  pp.  1C9,  170  ;  "  Theorie  Analytique  des  Probability's,"  pp 
Todhimter's  "  History  of  Probability,"  pp.  547,  548. 
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of  the  single  vote  method — that  is  to  avoid  returning  a 
candidate  who  is  acceptable  to  a  small  section  only  of 
the  electors.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  hold  one  or  more  preliminary 
elections  when  the  number  of  electors  is  large.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  in  order  to  do  so  a  fresh  set  of 
voting  papers  must  be  used  for  the  second  election,  and 
that  this  second  election  cannot  be  held  till  the  result 
of  the  first  is  known,  so  that  the  electors  have  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  going  to  the  poll  a  second  time. 
This,  at  all  events,  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary : 
for,  by  a  very  simple  expedient,  any  number  of  prelimi- 
nary elections,  on  any  plan  whatever,  may  be  held  by 
means  of  a  single  set  of  voting  papers,  and  without 
troubling  the  electors  to  vote  more  than  once.  The 
expedient  is  to  require  each  elector  to  indicate  his  order 
of  preference  amongst  all  the  candidates.  Once  ^et 
this  information  from  the  electors,  and  we  can  tell  how 
any  elector  will  vote  on  any  question  that  may  be  put 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates.  It  is  here  assumed 
that  an  elector  will  not  change  his  opinion  during  the 
course  of  the  election.  This  expedient  of  making  each 
elector  indicate  his  order  of  preference  amongst  all  the 
candidates  is  necessary  in  order  to  cany  out  Borda's 
method,  which  has  been  described  above  :  indeed,  it 
was  suggested  by  Borda  himself.  But  Borda  does  not 
appear  to  have  noticed  that  it  might  be  made  use  of 
for  a  series  of  elections  without  requiring  the  electors 
to  vote  again ;  this  appears  to  have  been  first  pointed 
out  by  Oondorcet.  The  idea  of  a  preferential  or  com- 
parative voting  paper  is  one  of  the  fundamental  one's 
in  Hare's  system  of  proportional  representation.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  this  subject  here,  as  the  only 
question  under  consideration  is  thai  of  filling  a  single 
vacancy.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
preferential  voting  paper  which  is  Buch  an  important 
feature  in  Hare's  system,  is  of  such  old  origin,  and 
that  it  was  suggested  by  Oondorcet  as  a  means  of 
filling  several  vacancies,  which  is  the  very  question 
considered  by  Hare.  The  method  of  Oondorcet,  how- 
ever, is  quite  different  to  thai  of  Hare. 

If  the  expedient  here  described  were  adopted,  the 
French  system  would  be  free  from  the  practical  ob- 
jection which  has  been  indicated.  It  would  still, 
however,  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  result  of 
the  election  might  l>e  contrary  to  the  views  of  t he 
electors.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  method  would  be 
a  good  practical  one  for  elections  on  a  Large  scale;  it 

would  be  very  suitable  for  party  contests,  and  if  neither 
side  ran  too  many  candidates,  the  result  could  not  be 
wrong.  The  method,  however,  would  be  altogether 
unsuitable  if  there  were  three  distinct  parties  to  the 
contest.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the 
method  would  be  very  little  more  complicated  than 
the  present  system  of  single  voting,  and  it  would  ;j;ive 
much  better  results.  If,  however,  it  be  considered 
desirable  to  reform  the  present  electoral  system  so  far 
as  to  introduce  this  French  system  of  double  elections, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  at  once  adopt  the  method  of 
Ware,  described  below.  This  is  the  same,  in  the  case 
of  three  candidates,  as  the  French  method,  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  a  trine  longer.  No  difference  whatever 
would  be  required  in  the  method  of  voting,  but  only  a 
little  more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Returning  Officer. 
The  results  of  this  method  would  be  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  the  French  method. 

Other  Methods  of  the.  Second  Chins. 

•■  Before  passing  on  to  the  methods  of  the  third 
class,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed under  that  heading  may  be  conducted  on  the 
system  of  the  second  class.  In  order  to  do  so,  instead 
of  using  a  preferential  voting  paper,  as  in  the  methods 
of  the  third  class,  we  must  suppose  a  fresh  appeal 
made  to  the  electors  after  each  scrutiny.  This,  of 
course,  would  make  the  methods  needlessly  complex, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  electors,  totally 
impracticable.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  ob- 
jection to  the  methods  of  the  second  class.  For  if  the 
electors  be  allowed  to  vote  again  after  the  result  of  one 
of  the  preliminary  elections   is  known,  information  is 


given  which  may  induce  an  elector  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  from  a  candidate  he  has  been  supporting  to 
another  candidate  whom  he  finds  has  more  chance  of 
success.  A  method  which  permits,  and  which  even 
encourages,  electors  to  change  their  views  in  the  middle 
of  the  contest  cannot  be  considered  perfect.  This 
objection  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  there 
are  only  three  candidates,  or  to  any  case  in  which  all 
but  two  candidates  are  rejected  at  the  first  preliminary 
election,  as  in  the  French  system. 

There  is  another  objection,  however,  which  applies 
to  all  cases  alike;  it  is  that,  at  the  first  preliminary 
election,  an  astute  elector  may  vote,  not  according  to 
Ins  real  views,  but  may,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  to  be  a  second  election,  vote  for  some 
inferior  candidate  in  order  to  get  rid,  at  the  first 
election,  of  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  candidate 
he  wishes  to  win.  If  this  practice  be  adopted  by  a 
few  of  the  supporters  of  each  of  the  more  formidable 
competitors,  the  result  will  frequently  be  the  return  of 
an  inferior  man. 

On  account  of  these  objections,  I  consider  it 
unnecessay  to  enter  into  any  further  details  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  second  class. 

Methods  of  the  Third  Class. 
In  the  methods  of  the  third  class  each  elector 
•  makes  out  a  INt  of  all  the  candidates  in  his  order  of 
preference,  or,  what  comes  to  the  saniethim_;\  indicates 
bis  order  of  preference  by  writing  the'  successive 
numbers,  1.  2,  .'!.  &c.,  opposite  the  names  of  the 
candidates  on  a  list  which  is  supplied  to  him.  Thus 
one  voting  only  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  electors. 
The,,'  preferential  or  comparative  lists  are  then  used 
in  a  series  of  scrutinies;  and  the  methods  of  the 
third  class  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  way  in 
which  these  .scrutinies  are  conducted.  Three  different 
methods,  which  may  be  called  Ware's  method,  the 
Venetian  method,  and  Condorcet's  practical  method, 
have  ben  proposed  for  use,  and  these  will  now  be 
described. 

Ware's  Method. 

This  method  is  called  Ware's  method  because  it 
appeals  to  have  been  first  proposed  for  actual  use  by 
W.  I!.  Ware  of  Harvard  University.*  The  method 
was,  however,  mentioned  by  Condorcet.t  but  only  to 
be  condemned.     This  method  is  a  perfectly  feasible  and 

practicabh for  elections  on  any  scale,  and  it  has 

recently  been  adopted  by  the  Senate' of  the  University 
of  Melbourne.  It  is  a  simple  and  obvious  extension  of 
the  French  system,  and  it  is  obtained  from  that  system 
ny  two  modifications,  \i/..  : — 

(1)  The  introduction  of  the  preferential  or  com- 
parative method  of  voting,  so  as  to  dispense  with  any 
second  voting  on  the  part  of  the  electors. 

(■2)  The  elimination  of  the  candidates  one  by  one, 
throwing  out  at  each  scrutiny  the  candidate  who  has' 
fewest  votes,  instead  of  rejecting  at  once  all  but  the 
two  highest. 

In  the  case  in  which  there  are  three  candidates 
only,  the  second  modification  is  not  necessary.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  give  a  more  formal 
description  of  this  method.  The  mode  of  voting  for 
all  methods  of  the  third  class  has  already  °been 
described  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  to  describe  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  scrutinies  in  Ware's  method. 

At  each  scrutiny  each  elector  has  one  vote,  which 
is  given  to  the  candidate,  if  any,  who  stands  highest 
in  the  elector's  order  of  preference. 

The  votes  for  each  candidate  are  then  counted,  and 
if  any  candidate  has  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes 
coimted,  he  is  elected. 

But  if  no  candidate  has  such  an  absolute  majority, 
the  candidate  who  has  fewest  votes  is  excluded,  and  a, 
new  scrutiny  is  proceeded  with,  just  as  if  the  name  of 
such  excluded  candidate  did  not  appear  on  any  voting 
paper. 

Successive  scrutinies  are  then  held  until  some 
candidate  obtains  on  a  scrutiny  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  votes  counted  at  that  scrutiny.  The  candidate  who 
obtains  such  absolute  majority  is  elected. 


See  "  Hare  on  Representation,"  p.  353. 


f  -  CEuvres."  1804.  vol.  xiii,  p.  243. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  absolute  majority  must  be 
arrived  at  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  clear,  also,  that  if  on  any  scrutiny  any 
candidate  obtain  a  number  of  votes  which  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  the  votes  obtained  by  those 
candidates  who  cacli  obtain  less  than  that  candidate, 
then  all  the  candidates  having  such  less  number  of 
votes  may  be  at  once  excluded. 

Ware's  method  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  for 
the  case  of  the  three  candidates  in  the  remarks  on  the 
French  method,  of  which  it  is  in  that  case  a  particular 
form  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  there  be  more  than  three 
candidates  the  defects  of  this  method  will  be  still  more 

serious.  .  . 

The  objection  to  this  method,  concisely  stated,  is 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  who  is 
considered  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  be  better 
than  each  of  the  other  candidates.  At  the  same  time, 
the  method  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  single  vote 
method  ;  and  the  precise  advantage  is  that  whereas  the 
single  vote  method  might  place  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
a  candidate  who  is  considered  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors  to  be  worse  than  each  of  the  other  candidates, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  candidate  to  be 
elected  by  Ware's  method. 

To  illustrate  fully  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods  and  the  defects  of  each,  suppose  that  there 
are  several  candidates,  A,  B,  C,  D,  .  .  .  .  P,  Q,  R, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors  each  candidate 
is  better  than  each  of  the  candidates  who  follow  him 
in  the  above  list,  so  that  A  is  clearly  the  best,  B 
the  second  best,  and  so  on,  R  being  the  worst,  then 
on  the  single  vote  method  R  may  win ;  on  Ware's 
method  A,  B,  C,  D,  .  .  .  .  P,  may  be  excluded 
one  after  another  on  the  successive  scrutinies,  and 
at  the  final  scrutiny  the  contest  will  be  between 
Q  and  R,  and  Q,  of  course,  wins,  since  we  have  supposed 
him  better  than  R  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors. 
Thus  the  single  vote  method  may  return  the  worst  of 
all  the  candidates  ;  and  although  Ware's  method  can- 
not return  the  worst,  it  may  return  the  next  worst. 

A  oreat  point  in  favour  of  Ware's  method  is  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  an  astute  elector  to  gain  any 
advantage  for  a  favourite  candidate  by  placing  a  formid- 
able competitor  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  On  account 
of  its  simplicity,  Ware's  method  is  extremely  suitable 
for  policital  elections.  In  cases  of  party  contests,  the 
strongest  party  is  stue  to  win,  no  matter  how  many 
candidates  are  brought  forward.  The  successful 
candidate,  however,  will  not  always  be  the  one  most 
acceptable  to  his  own  party. 

The  Venetian  Method. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  describe  this  method 
for  the  case  of  three  candidates  only.  Two  scrutinies 
are  held  ;  at  the  first  scrutiny  each  elector  has  two  votes, 
which  are  given  to  the  two  candidates,  one  to  each,  who 
stand  highest  in  the  elector's  order  of  preference. 
The  candidate  who  has  fewest  votes  is  then  rejected, 
and  a  final  scrutiny  is  held  between  the  two  remaining 
candidates.  At  the  final  scrutiny  each  elector  has  one 
vote,  which  is  given  to  that  one  of  the  remaining 
candidates  who  stands  highest  in  the  elector's  order  of 
preference.  The  candidate  who  obtains  most  votes  at 
the  final  scrutiny  is  elected. 

This  method  is  very  faulty;  it  may  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  a  candidate  who  has  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  electors  in  his  favour.  For  we  have  seen,  in 
discussing  the  double  vote  method,  that  such  a 
candidate  may  be  rejected  at  the  first  scrutiny.  In 
fact,  unless  the  candidate  who  has  fewest  votes  at  the 
first  scrutiny  has  less  than  N  votes,  where  2  N  is  the 
number  of  electors,  we  cannot  be  sure  the  result  is 
correct.  For,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  the  candidate 
who  is  rejected  at  the  first  scrutiny  may  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors,  the  best 
man  for  the  post.  If,  however,  the  candidate  who  has 
fewest  votes  on  the  first  scrutiny  has  less  than  N  votes, 
then  the  method  will  certainly  give  a  correct  result. 
For,  since  there  are  only  three  candidates,  to  require 
an  elector  to  vote  for  two  candidates  comes  to 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  him  to  vote  against 


one  candidate.  Now,  if  with  the  two  votes  any 
candidate  got  less  than  N  votes,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  more  than  N  votes  against  him,  for  each  candidate 
must  be  marked  first,  or  second,  or  third  on  each  paper. 
Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  an  absolute  majority,  the 
candidate  is  worst  than  each  of  the  other  candidates, 
and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  elected.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  lowest  candidate  has  less  than  N  votes, 
this  method  violates  the  fundamental  condition. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  method  has  ever  been  used 
in  the  form  here  described ;  but  in  the  still  more 
objectionable  form  of  the  second  class,  which  differs 
from  the  one  just  described  only  by  dispensing  with 
the  preferential  voting  paper,  and  allowing  the  electors 
to  vote  again  after  the  result  of  the  first  scrutiny  is 
known,  it  is  exceedingly  common,  and  is  frequently 
used  by  Committees.  An  instance,  which  was  fully 
reported  in  the  Melbourne  papers,  occurred  some  time 
ago  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  to  stand  on  the 
constitutional  side  at  the  last  election  for  Boroondara. 
It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  method 
appears  to  have  been  correct  in  that  case  ;  but  that 
was  due  to  accident,  and  not  to  the  method  itself. 

If  there  be  more  than  three  candidates  the  method 
is  very  complicated,  and  the  defects  are  more  serious. 
It  seems,  however,  hardly  worth  while  going  into  any 
details  in  the  cases. 

Condorcefs  Practical  Method. 

This  method  was  proposed  in  1793  by  Condorcet, 
and  appears  to  have  been  used  for  some  time  at 
Geneva.  It  is  described  at  pp.  36-41  of  vol.  xv.  of 
"  Condorcefs  Collected  Works  "  (edition  of  1804),  and 
may  be  used  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  candidates  for 
any  number  of  vacancies.  We  are  at  present  concerned 
only  with  the  case  of  a  single  vacancy ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  I  describe  Condorcefs  method  for 
the  case  in  which  there  are  only  three  candidates. 

Two  scrutinies  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  election  in  this  method.  At 
the  first  scrutiny,  one  vote  is  counted  for  each  first 
place  assigned  to  a  candidate,  and  if  any  candidate 
obtains  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  counted  he  is 
elected.  But  if  no  one  obtain  such  an  absolute 
majority  a  second  scrutiny  is  held.  At  the  second 
scrutiny  one  vote  is  counted  for  each  first  place,  and 
one  vote  for  each  second  place,  exactly  as  in  the 
first  scrutiny  on  the  Yenetian  method,  and  the 
candidate  who  obtains  most  votes  is  elected.  At 
first  sight  we  might  suppose  that  this  method 
could  not  lead  to  error.  Comparing  it  with  the 
Yenetian  method,  described  above,  we  see  that 
Condorcet  supplies  a  remedy  for  the  obvious  defect  of 
the  Yenetian  method — that  is  to  say,  the  rejection  of 
a  candidate  who  has  an  absolute  majority  is  now 
impossible.  A  little  examination,  however,  will  show, 
as  seems  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Lhuilier,*  that 
the  method  is  not  free  from  error.  For,  let  us  suppose 
that  there  are  sixteen  electors,  of  whom  five  put  A 
first  and  B  second,  five  put  C  first  and  B  second,  two 
put  A  first  and  C  second,  two  put  B  first  and  A 
second,  and  two  put  C  first  and  A  second.  Then  the 
result  of  the  first  scrutiny  will  be,  for  A,  B,  C,  seven, 
two,  seven  votes  respectively.  Thus  no  one  having  an 
absolute  majority,  a  second  scrutiny  is  necessary.  The 
result  of  the  second  scrutiny  will  be — for  A,  B,  C, 
eleven,  twelve,  and  nine  votes,  respectively,  Thus  B, 
having  the  largest  number  of  votes  is  elected.  This 
result,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  electors.  For  the  proposition, 
"  B  is  better  than  A,"  would  be  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes,  and  the  proposition,  "  B  is  better 
than  C,"  would  also  be  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes,  so  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors  B  is  worse 
than  A  and  also  worse  than  C,  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  elected. 

Summing  up  the  results  we  have  arrived  at,  we  see 
that  each  of  the  methods  which  have  been  described 
may  result  in  the  return  of  a  candidate,  who  is 
considered  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  be  inferior 
to  each  of  the  other  candidates.  Some  of  the  methods 
— viz.,  the  double  vote  method,  the  method  of  Borda, 
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and  the  Venetian  method — may  even  result  in  the 
rejection  of  a  candidate  who  has  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes  in  his  favour  as  against  all  coiners.  It  would, 
however,  be  quite  impossible  for  such  a  result  to  occur 
on  the  single  vote  method,  or  the  methods  of  Ware 
and  Oondorcet. 

Method  proposed. 

Having  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  methods  in 
common  use,  it  now  remains  to  describe  the  method 
proposed  for  adoption,  and  to  show  that  it  is  free  from 
these  defects.  It  consists  merely  in  combining  the 
principle  of  successive  scrutinies  with  the  method  of 
Borda,  and  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  the 
preferential  voting  paper,  so  that  the  proposed  method 
belongs  to  the  third  class.  I  propose,  first,  to  describe 
and  discuss  the  method  for  the  case  of  three  candidates, 
and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  general  case  in  which  there 
may  be  any  number  of  candidates. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  there  are  three  candidates, 

A,  B,  C.  Each  elector  writes  on  his  voting  paper  the 
names  of  two  candidates  in  order  of  preference,  it  being 
clearly  unnecessary  to  write  down  a  third  name.  If  we 
prefer  it,  the  three  names  may  be  printed  on  the  voting 
paper,  and  the  elector  may  be  required  to  indicate  his 
order  of  preference  by  writing  the  figure  1  opposite 
the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  first  choice,  and  the 
figure  2  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his 
second  choice,  it  being  clearly  unnecessary  to  mark  the 
third  name.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
election  two  scrutinies  may  be  necessary. 

At  the  first  scrutiny  two  votes  are  counted  for  each 
first  place  and  one  vote  for  each  second  place,  as  in 
the  method  of  Borda.  Then  if  the  two  candidates  who 
have  the  smallest  number  of  votes  have  each  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
candidate  who  has  most  votes  is  elected,  as  in  the 
Borda  method.  But  if  one  only  of  the  candidates 
lias  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  votes  polled  (and 
some  candidate  must  have  less),  then  that  candidate  is 
rejected,  and  a  second  scrutiny  is  held  to  decide 
between  the  two  remaining  candidates.  At  the  second 
scrutiny  each  elector  lias  one  vote,  which  is  given  to 
that  one  of  the  remaining  candidates  who  stands  highest 
in  the  elector's  order  of  pi-eference.  The  candidate 
who  obtains  most  votes  at  the  second  scrutiny  is 
elected. 

The  method  may  be  more  briefly  described  as 
follows  : — 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  Borda' s  method,  but  instead 
of  electing  the  highest  candidate,  reject  all  who  have 
not  more  than  the  average  number  of  votes  polled.  If 
two  be  thus  rejected,  the  election  is  finished;  but  if 
one  only  be  rejected,  hold  a  final  election  between  the 
two  remaining  candidates  on  the  usual  plan. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  proposed  method  is  free 
from  the  defects  above  described  it  is  necessary  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  if  the  electors  consider  any 
one  candidate,  A.  say,  superior  to   each  of  the   others, 

B,  and  C,  then  A  cannot  be  rejected  at  the  first 
scrutiny.  For  if  A  be  not  rejected  at  the  first  scrutiny 
he  cannot  fail  to  win  at  the  second  scrutiny.  Let 
therefore  the  whole  number  of  electors  be  2N,  and  let 
the  number  who  prefer  B  to  C  be  N  +  «.  and 
consequently  the  number  who  prefer  0  to  B  be  N— a  ; 
similarly,  let  the  number  who  prefer  0  to  A  be  N — b, 
and  therefore  the  number  who  prefer  A  to  C  be  N  —  b, 
and  let  the  number  who  prefer  A  to  B  be  N+c.  and 
therefore  the  number  who  prefer  B  to  A  be  N — c. 
Then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  numbers  of  votes  polled 
by  A,  B,  C  at  the  first  scrutiny  will  be 

2N— b+c,  2N— e+a,  2N— a+b 

respectively.  For  if  the  compound  symbol  AB  be  used 
to  denote  the  number  of  electors  who  put  A  first  and  B 
second,  and  similarly  for  other  cases,  it  is  clear  that  A's 
score  at  the  first  scrutiny  will  be 

2AB  +  2AC  +  BA+CA 

Now  this  expression  can  be  written  in  the  form 
(AB+AC  +  CA)  +  (AC  +  AB  +  BA), 

and  it  is  clear  that  the  three  terms  in  the  first  pair  of 
brackets  represent  precisely  the  number  of  electors  who 
prefer  A  to  B,  which  number  has  already  been  denoted 
by  N+c.  In  the  same  way  the  remaining  three  terms 
represent  the  number  of  electors  who  prefer  A  to  C, 


which  number  has  been  denoted  by  N — b.  Hence  the 
score  of  A  on  the  first  scrutiny  is  2N — b  +  c.  In 
exactly  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  scores 
of  B,  0  are  2N — c+a  and  2N — a  +  b  respectively. 
The  sum  of  these  numbers  is  6N,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Thus  2N  is  the  mean  or  average  of  these  three  numbers, 
and  consequently  the  highest  of  the  three  candidates 
must  have  more  than  2N  votes,  and  the  lowest  must 
have  less  than  2N  votes.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
majority  of  the  electors  prefer  A  to  B,  and  likewise 
that  a  majority  prefer  A  to  C  ;  then  c  must  be  positive, 
and  b  must  be  negative.  Hence  the  score  of  A,  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  2N — b  +  c,  is  necessarily 
greater  than  2N,  for  it  exceeds  2N  by  the  sum  of  the 
two  positive  quantities — b  and  c.  Thus  A  has  more  than 
2N  votes,  that  is,  more  than  one-third,  or  the  average 
of  the  votes  polled.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  rejected 
at  the  first  scrutiny,  so  that  B  or  C  or  both  must  be 
rejected  at  the  first  scrutiny.  If  either  of  the  two 
B  and  C  be  not  rejected,  A  must  win  at  the  second 
scrutiny,  for  there  is  a  majority  for  A  against  B,  and 
also  against  C.  Hence,  then,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  if  the  opinions  of  the  electors  are  such  that  there 
is  a  majority  in  fa vour  of  A  as  against  B,  and  likewise 
a  majority  in  favour  of  A  as  against  C,  the  method  of 
election  which  is  proposed  will  certainly  bring  about 
the  correct  result ;  whereas  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
c  insideration  of  particular  examples  that  the  methods 
in  ordinary  use  may  easily  bring  about  an  erroneous 
result  under  these  circumstances.  Thus  the  proposed 
method  cannot  bring  about  a  residt  which  is  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  so  that  the  proposed 
method  satisfies  the  fundamental  condition. 

The  method  which  is  proposed  has.  I  think,  strong 
claims.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  carry  out.  The 
result  will,  as  often  as  not,  be  decided  on  the  first 
scrutiny.  We  simply  require  each  elector  to  put  down 
the  names  of  two  of  the  three  candidates  in  order  of 
preference.  Then  for  each  first  name  two  votes  are 
counted,  and  for  each  second  name  one  vote  is  counted. 
The  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate  is  then  found. 
The  third  part  of  the  sum  total  may  be  called  the 
average;  then  all  candidates  who  are  not  above  the 
average  are  at  once  rejected.  The  lowest  candidate 
must,  of  course,  be  below  the  average.  The  second  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  below  as  above  the  average.  If 
he  is  below,  the  election  is  settled ;  but  if  he  is  above 
the  average,  a  second  scrutiny  is  necessary  to  decide 
between  him  and  the  highest  candidate. 

Case  of  Inconsistency. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  is  the  result  of  the 
proposed  method  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  not 
a  majority  for  one  candidate  against  each  of  the  other-. 
The  methods  which  have  been  described  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  examining  cases  in  which  either  one 
candidate  has  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors  in 
his  favour,  or  a  candidate  A  is  inferior  to  B  and  also  to 
C,  or  a  candidate  A  is  superior  to  B  and  also  to  C. 
Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  of  these  cases  should 
occur.  If  a  single  person  has  to  place  three  candidates 
in  order  of  preference  he  can  do  so,  and  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  rational  person  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusions — 

B  is  superior  to  C         -         -         -         (1) 
C  is  superior  to  A  -         -         -         (2) 

A  is  superior  to  B         -         -         -         (3) 

When,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  body  of  men, 
this  result  may  easily  occur,  and  no  one  of  the 
candidates  can  be  elected  without  contradicting  some 
one  of  the  propositions  stated  above.  If  this  result 
does  occur,  then,  no  matter  what  result  any  method  of 
election  may  give,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be 
erroneous.  We  have  examined  several  methods,  and 
all  but  the  one  now  proposed  have  been  shown  to  lead 
to  erroneous  results  in  certain  cases.  It  may  fairly 
be  urged,  then,  that  that  method  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous  in  any  case  has  a  greater  claim 
to  our  consideration  than  any  of  the  other  methods 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  On  this  ground 
alone  I  think  the  method  proposed  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  all  cases. 

We  can,  however,  give  other  reasons  in  favour  of 
the   method   proposed.     We   have  seen   that   it  gives 
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effect  to  the  views  of  the  majority  in  all  cases  except 
that  in  which  the  three  results  (I),  (2),  (3)  are  arrived 
at.  In  this  case  there  is  no  real  majority,  and  we 
cannot  arrive  al  any  result  without  abandoning  some 
one  of  the  three  propositions  (J),  (2,)  (3).  It  seems 
most  reasonable  that  that  one  should  be  abandoned 
which  is  affirmed  by  the  smallest  majority.  Now,  if 
this  be  conceded,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  proposed 
method  will  give  the  correct  result  in  all  cases.  For  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  majorities  in  favour  of  the  three 
propositions  (1),  (2),  (3)  are  respectively  2a,  2b,  2c. 
Hence,  then,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  a,  b,  c, 
must  be  all  positive.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three.  Then  we  abandon  the  proposition 
(1),  and  consequently  C  ought  to  be  elected.  Now  let 
us  see  what  the  proposed  method  leads  to  in  this  case. 
B's  score  at  the  first  scrutiny  is  2N— c  +  a,  and  this  is 
necessarily  less  than  2N,  because  c  is  greater  than  a, 
and  each  is  positive.  Again  C's  score  is  2N — a  +  b, 
and  this  is  necessarily  greater  than  2N,  because  b  is 
greater  than  a,  and  each  is  positive.  Thus  B  is  below 
the  average,  and  C  is  above  the  average.  Therefore,  at 
the  first  scrutiny  B  goes  out  and  C  remains  in.  If  A 
woes  out  also,  C  wins  at  the  first  scrutiny.  But  if 
A  does  not  go  out,  C  will  beat  A  at  the  second  scrutiny. 
Thus  C  wins  in  either  case,  and  therefore  the  proposed 
method  leads  to  the  result  which  is  obtained  by 
abandoning  that  one  of  the  propositions  (1),  (2),  (3) 
which  is  affirmed  by  the  smallest  majority.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  the  case  in  which  the  numbers 
(t,  b,  c  are  not  all  of  the  same  sign,  the  proposed 
method  leads  to  the  correct  result.  Hence,  then,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  when  we  arrive  at  three  inconsistent 
propositions  (1),  (2),  (3)  we  are  to  abandon  the  one 
which  is  affirmed  by  the  smallest  majority,  it  follows 
that  the  proposed  method  will  give  the  correct  result 
in  all  cases. 

We  have,  then,  arrived  at  two  results.  First,  that 
if  the  electors  affirm  any  two  of  the  propositions  (1), 
(2),  (3),  and  affirm  the  contrary  of  the  remaining  one, 
and  so  affirm  three  consistent  propositions,  then  the 
result  of  the  method  of  election  which  is  here  proposed 
will  be  that  which  is  the  logical  consequence  of  these 
propositions,  whilst  the  methods  in  ordinary  use  may 
easily  give  a  different  resxdt.  Second,  that  if  the 
electors  affirm  the  three  propositions  (1),  (2),  (3)  which 
are  inconsistent,  then  the  result  of  the  method 
proposed  is  that  which  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
abandoning  that  one  of  the  three  propositions  which  is 
affirmed  by  the  smallest  majority. 

Another  way  of  applying  Proposed  Method. 

The  method  may  be  stated  in  another  form,  which 
may  sometimes  be  more  convenient.  For  each  first 
place  count  one  vote  ;  then,  if  any  candidate  has  an 
absolute  majority,  elect  him.  But  if  not,  count  in 
addition  one  vote  for  each  second  place  ;  then,  if  the 
lowest  candidate  has  not  got  half  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  electors,  reject  him  and  proceed  to  a  final 
scrutiny  between  the  remaining  two.  But,  if  not,  take 
the  aggregate  for  each  candidate  of  the  results  of  the 
two  coiints ;  then  reject  all  who  have  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  votes  now  counted,  and,  if  necessary, 
proceed  to  a  final  scrutiny. 

This  process  will  give  the  same  final  result  as  the 
method  already  described.  This  is  readily  seen  as 
follows  :  1st,  if  any  one  has  an  absolute  majority  on  the 
first  places,  the  election  is  settled  at  the  first  scrutiny, 
and  the  result  is  manifestly  correct,  and  therefore  the 
same  as  that  of  the  proposed  method.  2nd,  if  no  one 
has  an  absolute  majority  on  the  first  places,  but  some 
one  has  on  first  and  second  places  less  than  half  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  electors,  it  is  manifest  that  more  than 
half  the  electors  consider  that  candidate  worse  than 
each  of  the  others,  so  that  he  ought  to  be  rejected,  and 
hence  the  result  of  the  final  scrutiny  will  be  coiTect, 
and  therefore  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  proposed 
method.  3rd,  if  neither  of  the  above  events  happen,  we 
take  the  aggregate.  Now  (as  has  already  been  re- 
marked) the  result  of  taking  the  aggregate  is  to  give  us 
exactly  the  same  state  of  the  poll  as  in  the  first  scrutiny 
of  the  proposed  method.  Thus  the  second  way  of  apply- 
ing the  method  will  give  the  same  final  result  as  the 
proposed  method.     This  second  way  is  very  convenient, 


for  if  there  be  an  absolute  majority  for  or  against  any 
candidate,  it  is  made  obvious  at  the  first  or  second  count, 
and  the  election  is  settled  with  as  little  counting  as 
possible.  The  two  connts  are  conducted  on  well-known 
plans,  and  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  either  of 
these  necessarily  gives  a  record  result,  that  result  is 
adopted.  But  if  it  is  not  obvious  that  a  correct  result 
can  be  arrived  at,  then  we  take  the  mean,  or  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  aggregate  of  the  two  counts. 
This  might  appear  to  be  a  rule  of  thumb,  and  on  that 
account  may  perhaps  commend  itself  to  some  persons. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
that  which  might  be  suggested  as  a  suitable  compromise 
in  the  matter  should  turn  out  to  be  a  rigorously  exact 
method  of  getting  at  the  result  in  all  cases.  The  view 
of  the  proposed  method  which  has  just  been  given  shows 
exactly  what  modifications  require  to  be  made  in  Con- 
dorcet's  practical  method  in  order  to  make  it  accurate. 
•  #*#•« 

Cases  of , more  than,  Three  Candidates. 

It  remains  now  to  state  and  examine  the  method 
proposed  for  the  case  in  which  there  are  more  than 
three  candidates. 

A  series  of  scrutinies  are  held  on  Borda's  system  of 
voting,  and  all  candidates  who  on  any  scrutiny  have  not 
more  than  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  on  that 
scrutiny  are  excluded.  As  many  scrutinies  are  held  as 
may  be  necessary  to  exclude  all  but  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  candidate  who  remains  uneliminated  is 
elected. 

The  method  proposed  cannot  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  any  candidate  who  is  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  electors  better  than  each  of  the  other  candidates, 
nor  can  it  lead  to  the  election  of  a  candidate  who  is  in 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  worse  than  each  of  the  other 
candidates.  These  results  are  an  extension  of  those 
already  proved  for  the  case  of  three  candidates. 


Incomplete  Voting  Papers. 

There  is  a  point  of  some  practical  importance  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  proposed  method.    If 
the  number  of  candidates  was  large,  some  of  the  electors 
might  not  be  able  to  make  out  a  complete  list  of   the 
candidates  in  order  of  preference.     We  have  then  to 
consider  how  voting  papers,  on  which  the  names  are 
not    all    marked    in    order  of   preference,  are    to    be 
dealt  with.     Such  a  voting  paper  may  be  called  incom- 
plete.    In  order  to  examine  this  question,  let  us  first 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  there  are  only 
three  candidates  A,  B,  C,  and  that  the  votes  tendered 
are  of  one  of  the  forms  AB,  BA,  C,  that  is  to  say,  that 
all  the  electors  who  put  A  first  put  B   second,  that  all 
who  put  B   first  put  A  second,  and  that  all  who  vote 
for  0  mark  no  second  name.     In  accordance  with  the 
proposed  method,  for  each  paper  of  the  form  AB,  two 
votes    would    be    given    to    A   and    one   to   B ;    and 
for   each   paper   of   the   form    BA,    two   votes    woidd 
be    given     to    B    and     one     to     A.        The     question 
arises   however  :    Is  a  paper  of  the  form  C,  that  is,  a 
plumper  for  C,  to  be  counted  as  one  vote  or  as   two 
votes  for  C  ?     If  it  be  counted  as  one  vote  only,  it  is 
clear  that  C  might  be    defeated    even  if    he    had    an 
absolute  majority  of  first  votes  in  his  favom\     For  if  we 
suppose  AB=BA=a,  and  C=c,    it  is    clear    that  the 
scores  of  A  and  B  will  each  be  equal  to  3a,  and  that  of  C 
to  c.     Thus   C  will  be  defeated  unless    c>  3a  ;    but   if 
c  >  2a,  there  is  an  absolute  majority  for   C.     Hence, 
then  we  may  be  led  into  error  if  each  plumper  for  C 
be  counted  as  one  vote  only.     If,  on   the    other  hand, 
a  plumper  be  counted  as  two  votes  it  is   clear  that  C 
might  win   even  if  there    were  an   absolute  majority 
against  him.     For  the   score  of  C  will  now  be  2c,  and 
C  will  win   if  2c>3«.       But  if  2c  <  4a,  there    is  an 
absolute  majority  against  C.      Thus  we  should   also   be 
led  into  error  if  each  plumper  be  counted  as  two  votes. 
If,  however,  we  agree  to   count  a  plumper   as    three 
halves  of  a  vote,  neither  of  these  errors  could  occur. 
This  course  is  readily  seen  to  be  the  proper  one  in  any 
case   of   three  candidates,   for   it   clearly  amounts   to 
assuming  that  the  electors  who  plump  for  C  are  equally 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  A  and  B.     For  if  a\  bl,  c1 
denote  the  numbers  of  plumpers  for  A,  B,C  respectively, 
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and  if  we  agree  to  consider  all  the  electors  who  plump 
for  A  as  being  equally  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  B 
and  C,  the  effect  of  the  a1  plumpers  for  A  would  be  to 
give  2  a1  votes  to  A,. and  \  a1  each  to  B  and  C.  Now, 
as  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  differences  of  the 
totals  polled  for  each  candidate,  we  see  that  the 
result  of  the  first  scrutiny  will  be  the  same  if  we  take 
away  ^  a1  votes  from  each  candidate.  Thus  the  result 
will  come  out  the  same  if  we  give  |  a1  votes  to  A,  and 
none  to  B  or  C,  so  far  as  the  plumpers  are  concerned. 
Similarly  the  result  will  not  be  altered  if  the  b1 
plumpers  for  B  be  counted,  as  f  b1  votes  for  B  and 
nothing  for  C  and  A,  and  so  for  C's  plumpers.  Thus 
the  final  result  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  electors,  if  each  plumper  be  reckoned  as  three 
halves  of  a  vote. 

The  assumption  that  the  electors  who  plump  for  A 
are  equally  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  B  and  C, 
appears  to  be  perfectly  legitimate,  for  the  electors 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  preference,  if  they 
have  one,  and  as  they  have,  in  the  case  supposed, 
declined  to  express  any,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that 
they  have  none. 

At  the  final  scrutiny  (if  held),  all  plumpers  for 
the  candidate  who  has  been  rejected  will  have  no 
effect. 

If  there  be  more  than  three  candidates,  and  incom- 
plete papers  are  presented,  we  should  have  to  make,  a 
similar  assumption,  viz.,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
preference  is  not  fully  expressed,  the  elector  has  no 
preference  as  regards  the  candidates  whom  he  has 
omitted  to  mark  on  his  voting  paper.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  there  be  four  candidates,  A,  B,  C,  D,  a 
plumper  for  A  ought  to  count  as  two  votes  for  A  and 
none  for  B,  C,  D.  Again,  a  voting  paper  on  which  A 
is  marked  first  and  B  second,  and  on  which  no  other 
names  are  marked,  ought  to  count  as  two  and  a  half 
votes  for  A  and  three  halves  of  a  vote  for  B.  If  there 
be  more  than  four  candidates  the  varieties  of  incomplete 
papers  would  be  more  numerous,  and  the  weights  to  he 
allotted  to  each  would  he  given  by  more  complicated 
rules.  Practically  it  would  be  best  to  count  one  vote 
for  each  plumper  in  the  case  in  which  only  one  candi- 
date is  marked  on  a  voting  paper;  one  for  the  last,  and 
two  for  the  first,  when  two  names  only  are  marked  on  a 
voting  paper  ;  one  for  the  last,  two  tor  the  next,  and 
three  for  the  first,  when  three  names  only  are  marked 
on  a   voting  paper,  and  so  on,  giving  in  all  cases  one 

vole  to  the  candidate  marked  lowest  mi  any  paper,  and 
as  many  votes  to  the  candidate  marked  first  as  there 
are  names  marked  on  the  paper.  By  this  means  the 
rides  for  computing  the  votes  would  be  the  same  hi 
all  cases  and  at  all  scrutinies.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true 
that  this  method  may  lead  to  error.  The  error  has  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  votes  for  the  candidates  who 
are  marked  on  any  incomplete  paper,  and  it  arises 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  papers  being  incomplete, 
Thus,  if  the  electors  do  not  fully  express  their  prefer- 
ence, the  effect  is  to  injure  the  chances  of  their 
favourite  candidates.  If,  then,  we  adopt  the  plan  just 
described  for  incomplete  papers,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
simple  for  practical  purposes,  and  its  use  will  tend  to 
elicit  from  electors  a  fidl  statement  of  their  various 
preferences. 

Cases  of  Equal  it  ij. 

No  case  of  equality  can  occur  in  the  proposed 
method  except  when  all  the  candidates  poll  exactly  the 
same  number  of  votes  on  a  scrutiny,  for  if  less  than 
the  whole  number  of  candidates  have  the  same  number 
of  votes  in  any  scrutiny,  if  that  common  number  be  not 
greater  than  the  average,  all  the  equal  candidates  are 
excluded.  If  it  be  greater  no  one  of  them  is  excluded  ; 
and  in  either  case  we  pass  on  to  another  scrutiny. 

If  on  any  scrutiny  all  the  candidates  poll  exactly 
the  same  number  of  votes,  that  number,  of  coiu-se,  must 
be  the  average,  and  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should 
have  a  casting  vote.     If  it  is  thought  proper  to  do  so, 


one  casting  vote  can  then  be  made  to  settle  the  election, 
by  allowing  the  casting  vote  to  decide  who  is  to  win. 
But  if  it  is  thought  that  this  is  giving  too  much  weight 
to  the  casting  vote,  then  we  may  permit  the  casting 
vote  to  decide  who  is  to  be  excluded,  and  then  proceed 
to  a  fresh  scrutiny  between  the  remaining  candidates, 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  chance  of  a 
casting  vote  being  required  at  any  scrutiny  except  the 
last,  when  only  two  candidates  remain,  is  very  minute, 
seeing  that  it  depends  upon  all  the  candidates  polling 
exactly  the  same  number  of  votes  on  a  scrutiny. 

Statement  of  Method. 

It  is  convenient  to  give  here  a  formal  statement  of 
the  method  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  used  when 
incomplete  papers  are  presented. 

Each  elector  is  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
candidates  in  alphabetical  order,  upon  which  he 
indicates  his  preference  amongst  the  candidates  by 
placing  the  figure  1  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate 
of  his  first  choice,  the  figure  2  opposite  the  name  of 
the  next  in  order  of  preference,  the  figure  3  opposite 
the  next,  and  so  on,  to  as  many  names  as  he  pleases. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  mark  all  the  names  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  all  but  one.  In  what  follows,  if 
all  the  names  be  marked,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  name  marked  lowest  in  order  of 
preference. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  papers  is  as  follows  : — 
For  the  lowest  candidate  marked  on  any  paper  count  one 
vote,  for  the  next  lowest  two  votes,  for  the  next  three 
votes,  and  so  on,  till  the  highest  is  reached,  who  is  to 
receive  as  many  votes  as  there  are  names  marked  on  the 
paper.  The  total  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate  is 
then  to  be  ascertained ;  and  thence  the  average  number 
polled.  All  candidates  who  have  not  polled  above  the 
average  are  then  to  be  excluded  It  more  than  one 
candidate  be  above  the  average,  then  another  scrutiny 
must  be  held  as  between  all  such  candidates. 

In  counting  up  the  votes  for  the  second,  or  any  sub- 
sequent scrutiny,  no  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
names  of  any  candidates  who  have  been  excluded. 

As  many  scrutinies  as  may  be  necessary  must  be 
held,  so  that  finally  all  the  candidates  but  one  are 
excluded,  and  the  last  remaining  candidate  is  elected. 

Practical  Detail*. 

In  order  to  show  precisely  the  amount  of  labour 
which  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
method,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  what  appears  to  be 
the  most  convenient  way  of  making  up  the  result.  As 
in  the  ordinary  methods,  it  woxdd  be  necessary  to  have 
a  poll-book  in  which  to  keep  a  tally  of  the  votes.  In 
this  hook  the  names  of  the  candidates  should  be  printed 
from  the  same  type  as  the  ballot  papers  are  printed 
from.  Each  ballot-paper  should  be  placed  with  the 
names  in  a  line  with  the  corresponding  names  in  the 
poll-book,  and  the  numbers  written  opposite  to  the 
names  on  each  ballot  paper  shoidd  then  be  copied  into 
the  successive  columns  of  the  poll-book.  In  this  way 
the  risk  of  error  in  transcription  would  be  exceedingly 
small,  and  any  error  which  was  made  would  be  at  once 
detected  on  placing  the  ballot  paper  side  by  side  with 
the  column  in  which  its  numbers  are  recorded.  When 
this  is  done  many  of  the  columns  would  contain  vacant 
spaces.  In  every  vacant  space  in  each  column  write  a 
number  greater  by  unity  than  the  largest  number  copied 
from  the  voting  paper  into  that  column.  After  doino- 
this  add  up  the  figures  in  each  row ;  then  find  the  mean 
or  average  of  the  sums.  Every  candidate  who  has  a 
sum  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  average  is  to  be  excluded. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  process  will 
give  the  same  result  as  the  method  described  above. 
When  the  papers  have  once  been  copied  into  the  poll- 
book  as  just  described,  all  subsequent  scrutinies  that 
may  be  necessary  can  be  conducted  without  handling 
the  voting  papers  again. 
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The  Alternative  Vote  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia. 


Queensland. 

Sections  20-26  of  the  Electoral  Act  of  1892  as 
incorporated  in  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1905. 

Provisions  for  securing  Absolute  Majm-ity  of  Votes. 

*78a.  In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  Act  the 
term  "  absolute  majority  of  votes  "  means  a  number  of 
votes  Greater  than  one -half  of  the  number  of  all  the 
electors  who  vote  at  an  election,  exclusive  of  electors 
whose  ballot  papers  are  rejected,  but  the  casting  vote 
of  the  returning  officer,  when  given,  shall  be  included 
in  reckoning  an  absolute  majority  of  votes. 

*78b.  When  a  poll  is  taken  at  an  election  a  can- 
didate shall  not,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  be 
elected  as  a  member  unless  he  receives  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes. 

*78o.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
seventy-third  section  of  fthis  Act,  an  elector  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  indicate  on  his  ballot  paper  the  name  or 
names  of  any  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he 
does  not  vote  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  whom  he 
desires  his  vote  or  votes  to  be  counted  in  the  event  of 
any  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he  votes  in  the 
first  instance  not  receiving  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  ;  and,  if  he  indicates  more  than  one  such  can- 
didate, may  indicate  the  order  in  which  he  desires  that 
his  vote  or  votes  shall  be  counted  for  any  such  candidate 
or  candidates. 

Such  indication  shall  be  made  by  writing  the  figures 
2,  3,  or  any  subsequent  number,  opposite  to  the  name 
or  names  of  the  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he 
does  not  vote  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  whom  he 
desires  his  vote  or  votes  to  be  so  counted,  and  the 
order  indicated  by  such  numbers  shall  be  taken  to  be 
the  order  in  which  he  desires  his  vote  or  votes  to  be 
so  counted : 

Provided  always  that  no  mere  irregularity  or  error 
in  writing  such  figures  shall  invalidate  the  vote  or 
votes  given  by  an  elector  in  favour  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  in  the  first  instance  if  the  ballot  paper  of 
such  elector  is  otherwise  in  order. 

J78d.  When  one  member  only  is  to  be  returned  at 
the  election,  if  there  is  no  candidate  who  receives  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes,  all  the  candidates  except 
those  two  who  receive  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  deemed  defeated  candidates. 

The  vote  of  every  elector  who  has  voted  for  a 
defeated  candidate  shall  be  counted  for  that  one  (if 
any)  of  the  remaining  two  candidates  for  whom  he  has 
indicated  in  the  manner  afoi'esaid  that  he  desires  his 
vote  to  be  counted. 

The  vote  so  counted  for  such  remaining  candidates 
shall  be  added  to  the  votes  originally  given  for  them, 
and  the  candidate  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  including  the  votes  so  counted  (if  any),  shall  be 
elected. 

£78e.  When  two  members  are  to  be  returned,  and 
there  are  not  more  than  four  candidates,  the  two 
candidates  who  receive  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  elected. 

£78f.  When  two  members  are  to  be  returned,  and 
there  are  more  than  four  candidates,  if  there  is  no 
candidate  who  receives  an  absolute  majority  of  votes, 
all  the  candidates  except  those  four  who  receive  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed  defeated 
candidates. 

The  vote  or  votes  of  every  elector  who  has  voted  fol- 
ic defeated  candidate  or  defeated  candidates  shall  be 
counted  for  that  one  or  those  two  of  the  remaining 
four  candidates  for  whom  the  elector  has  not  voted  in 
the  first  instance  but  for  whom  he  has  indicated  in  the 


manner  aforesaid  that  he  desires  his  vote  or  votes  to 
be  counted. 

The  votes  so  counted  for  such  remaining  candidates 
shall  be  added  to  the  votes  originally  given  for  them, 
and  the  candidates  who  receive  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  including  the  votes  so  counted  (if  any)  shall  be 
elected. 

If  only  one  candidate  receives  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes,  he  shall  be  elected. 

In  that  case  all  the  other  candidates  except  those 
two  who  receive  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  deemed  defeated  candidates. 

The  vote  of  every  elector  who  has  voted  for  a 
defeated  candidate  shall  be  counted  for  that  one  (if 
any)  of  the  remaining  two  candidates  for  whom  the 
elector  has  not  voted  in  the  first  instance  but  for  whom 
he  has  indicated  in  the  manner  aforesaid  that  he 
desires  his  vote  to  be  coimted. 

The  votes  so  counted  for  such  remaining  candidates 
shall  be  added  to  the  votes  originally  given  for  them, 
and  the  candidate  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  including  the  votes  so  counted  (if  any)  shall  be 
elected. 

J78g.  When  two  or  more  candidates,  neither  of 
whom  is  elected,  receive  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the 
returning  officer  shall  decide  by  his  casting  vote  which 
of  them  have  or  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

||78h.  If  an  elector  writes  a  figure  opposite  to  the 
name  of  a  candidate  for  whom  he  votes  in  the  first 
instance,  the  ballot  paper  shall  not  be  rejected  for  that 
reason  only. 

The  State  is  divided  into  61  electoral  districts,  of 
which  11  return  two  members. 

The  Commission  received  a  report  on  the  working  of 
the  system  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  it  must  be  freely 
"  admitted  that  the  contingent  vote  is  not  a  success  in 
"  elections  returning  more  than  one  member ;  in  such 
"  elections  it  is  too  complicated  and  leads  to  results 
"  not  intended  by  the  voter.  The  tendency  in  all  the 
"  Australian  States  is  now  towards  constituencies 
"  returning  one  member  only.  If  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom  or  elsewhere  it  be  desired  to  create  con- 
"  stituencies  returning  more  than  one  member  the 
"  contingent  vote  would  be  of  little  or  no  use,  and  the 
"  only  alternative  would  be  a  second  ballot." 


Western  Australia. 
Electoral  Act  of  1907. 

127. — (1)  The  elector  shall  mark  his  vote  on  the 
ballot  paper  by  placing  the  numeral  1  opposite  the  name 
of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes. 

(2)  If  there  are  more  candidates  than  two  the  elector 
shall  mark  the  ballot  paper  by  placing  the  numeral  1 
opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes 
as  his  first  preference,  and  he  may  give  contingent 
votes  for  the  remaining  candidates,  or  any  of  them,  by 
placing  numerals  2,  3,  4  (and  so  on  as  the  case  requires) 
opposite  their  names,  so  as  to  indicate  by  such  numerical 
sequence  the  order  of  his  preference. 

138.  A  ballot  paper  shall  be  informal — 

(a)  if  it  is  not  initialled  by  the  presiding  officer, 

or  in  the  case  of  a  postal  ballot  paper, 
not  signed  and  dated  by  a  postal  vote 
officer;  or 

(b)  if  it  is  marked  in  any  other  manner  than  in 

sections  ninety-two  [Postal  Vote]  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provided ;  or 

(c)  if  it  has   upon   it   any  mark  or  writing  not 

authorised  by  this  Act  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Returning  Officer,  will  enable  any 
person  to  identify  the  elector ;  or 


*  Sections  2<>  to  2H  of  Act  of  1892  inserted,  61  Vict.,  No.  26,  Schedule, 
f  "  This  "  substituted  for  "  the  Principal,"  01  Vict.,  No.  26,  Schedule. 
%  Sections  24  to  26  of  Act,  of  1892  inserted,  61  Vict.,  No.  26,  Schedule. 
||   Section  27  of  Act,  of  1892  inserted,  61  Vict.,  No,  26,  Schedule. 
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(d)  if  it  does  not  indicate  the  elector's  vote  or  first 

preference  for  one  candidate  ;  or 

(e)  if  no  mark  is  indicated  on  it,  or,  in  the  case 

of  a  postal  ballot  paper,  no  name  of  any 
candidate  written  on  it. 
139. — (1)  A  ballot  paper  shall  not  be  informal  for 
any  reason  other  than  the  reasons  enumerated  in  the 
last  preceding  section,  but  shall  be  given  effect  to 
according  to  the  elector's  intention  so  far  as  his 
intention  is  clear. 

(2)  In  particular  a  ballot  paper  shall  not  be  informal 
by  reasons  only  of — 

(a)  the  elector   having  indicated   his  vote  or  fir.st 

preference  by  a  cross  instead  of  the 
numeral  1 ;  or 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  postal  ballot  paper,  the  pre- 

ferential numbering  of  the  names  written  on 
such  ballot  papers  having  been  omitted  ;  and 
if  the  names  are  written  on  the  postal  ballot 
paper  without  preferential  numbering,  it  shall 
be  deemed  that  the  elector's  preference  is 
indicated  by  the  order  in  which  the  names 
are  written  on  the  ballot  paper. 

140.  The  Governor  may  appoint  Assistant  Return- 
Lne  Officers  to  count  the  votes  at  any  one  or  more 
polling  places — 

(a)  in  outlying  portions  of  a  Province  or  District  ;  or 

(b)  where  the  polling  place  is  so  £ ar  distant  from 

the  chief  polling  place  that  such  appointment 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  resuH  of  the 
election  with  expedition. 

141.  The  procedure  at   the  count   of  votes  by  the 
Deputy  and   Assistant    Returning  Officers  shall   be 
follows  : — 

(1)  Each  Deputy  Returning  Officer  Bhall  open  all 

ballot  boxes  from  the  polling  places  within 
his  district:  and  each  Assistant  Returning 
Officer  shall  open  all  ballot  boxes  at  his 
polling  place. 

(2)  The    Deputy   or    Assistant    Returning   Officer 

shall  count  all  the  rotes  on  the  ballot  papers 
found  in  the  boxes  opened  \>y  himself, 
rejecting  all  informal  hall.pt  papers,  and 
ascertain — 

(a)  the  number  of  votes  for  each  candi- 
date, it'  there  are  only  two  candidates  ;  or 

(b)  if  there  are  more  than  two  candi- 
dates, the  number  of  first  preference  votes 
given  for  each  candidate, 

and  shall  make  and  keep  a  record  of  the  total 

number  of  votes   for  each  candidate  counted 

by  him  from  each  of  such  ballot   boxes. 

(3)  Each  Deputy  Returning  Officer  shall  certify  by 

indorsement  on  the  copy  of  the  writ  received 
by  him  the  number  of  votes  or  first  prefer- 
ence votes,  as  the  case  maybe,given  for  each 

candidate  within  the  district  for  which  he 
acts,  and  transmit  the  copy  of  the  writ  so 
indorsed  to  the  Returning  officer. 

(4)  Each    Assistant    Returning  Officer  shall   certify 

in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Returning 
Officer,  the  number  of  votes  or  first  prefer- 
ence votes,  as  the  case  may  he,  given  for  each 
candidate  at  his  polling  place. 

(5)  A  Deputy  or  Assistant   Returning  Officer  may 

communicate  to  the  Returning  Officer  by 
telegraph  the  number  of  votes  or  first  pre- 
ference votes,  as  the  ease  may  be,  recorded 
for  each  candidate  within  the  district  or  at 
the  polling  place  for  which  he  is  appointed, 
and  the  Returning  Officer,  in  ascertaining 
the  result  of  the  poll,  may  act  upon  the 
information  so  received. 

(6)  Each   Deputy   or   Assistant   Returning  Officer 

shall — 

(a)  Enclose  in  one  packet  all  the  used 
ballot  papers,  in  another  packet  all  unused 
ballot  papers,  and  in  another  packet  all 
copies  of  rolls,  butts  of  ballot  papers, 
books,  or  other  papers  or  documents  used 
at  the  election  or  in  connection  therewith, 
and  all  telegrams,  letters,  or  other  papers 
received  from  the  Retxvming  Officer  or  any 
other  electoral  officer ;  and 

G 


(b)  Seal  up  the  several  packets  and 
indorse  the  same  with  a  description  and 
the  number  of  the  contents  thereof 
respectively,  and  the  name  of  the  district 
or  the  polling  place,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  date  of  the  polling,  and  sign  the 
indorsement,  and  forthwith  forward  the 
said  packets  to  the  Returning  Officer. 
#  *  # 

143. — (2)  The  procedure  at  the  count  of  the  votes 
by  the  Returning  Officer  for  each  Province  or  District, 
if  there  are  more  candidates  than  two,  shall  be  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  The  Returning  Officer  shall — 

(i)  open  all  ballot  boxes  not  opened  by  Deputy 
or  Assistant  Officers ; 

(ii)  arrange  the  ballot  papers  under  the  names  of 
the  respective-  candidates  and  place  in  a 
separate  parcel  all  those  on  which  a  first 
preference  is  indicated  for  the  same 
candidate,  rejecting  informal  ballot  papers  ; 
and 

(iiij  coimt  all  the  first  preference  votes  given  for 
each  candidate  respectively;  and 

(iv)  make  and  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of 
votes  counted  by  him  from  each  ballot 
box. 

(b)  The  Returning  Officer  shall  then — 

(i)  ascertain  from  the  written  or  telegraphic 
returns  received  from  Deputy  or  Assistant 
Returning    Officers    the    number    of    first 

preferei votes  given  for  each  candidate 

in  district-  or  at  polling  places  where  the 
ballot  boxes  have  been  opened  by  such 
Deputy  or  Assistant  Returning  Officers; 
and 
(ii)  add  the  first  preference  votes  so  given  for 
each  candidate  to  the  votes  counted  by 
himself  in  favour  of  each  such  candidate, 
so  as  to  ascertain,  for  the  whole  Province 
or  District,  the  number  of  first  preference 
vote-  polled  by  each  candidate  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  The    candidate    who    has    received     the    largest 

number  of  first  preference  votes  shall,  if  such 
number  constitutes  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  be  declared  by  the  Returning  Officer 
duly  elected. 
(</)  If  no  candidate  has  an  absolute  majority  of  votes 
the  Returning  Officer — 

<ii  -hall  open  t  he  packets  of  ballot  papers 
received  from  the  Deputy  or  Assistant 
Returning  Officer.-,  and  deal  with  the 
ballot  papers  contained  therein  as  pre- 
scribed  by  subsection  (1)  of  this  section, 
adding  such  ballot  papers  to  those  pre- 
viously  counted  by  himself  for  each  candi- 
date: and 

(iii   shall  then  declare  the  candidate  who 
has   obtained   the    fewest    first    preference 
vote-  to  he  a  defeated  candidate,  and  each 
ballot    paper  counted  to  him  shall  (unless 
exhausted)  be  distributed  among  the  non- 
defeated  candidates  next  in  order  of  the 
electors'  preference, 
(c)  After   such   distribution   the   number  of   votes 
given  to  each  non-defeated  candidate  shall 
again  be  ascertained. 
(/)  If  no  candidate  then  has  an  absolute  majority 
of  vote-  the  process  of  declaring  the  candi- 
date who  lias  the  fewest  votes  to  be  defeated, 
and   distributing    each  of   his  ballot  papers 
(unless  exhausted)  amongst  the  non-defeated 
candidates  next  in  order  of  the  voters'  pre- 
ference  shall   be   repeated,   and    the    votes 
recounted   after    every    such    redistribution 
until  one  candidate  has  obtained  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  and  such  candidate  shall 
then  be  declared  dtdy  elected. 

Provided  that  when  only  two  candidates 
remain  undefeated,  and  neither  has  obtained 
an  absolute  majority,  the  candidate  who  has 
obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  declared  dtdy  elected. 
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(3) — (a)  Every  ballot  paper,  not  rejected  as  informal, 
shall  be  counted  in  every  count  until  it  becomes 
exhausted,  when  it  shall  be  rejected  in  all  further 
counts. 

(b)  When  a  candidate  is  declared  defeated,  any 
ballot  paper  counted  to  him  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
exhausted  if  there  is  not  indicated  upon  it  a  con- 
secutive preference  for  a  candidate  not  declared 
defeated. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Electoral 
Officer  on  the  General  Election  of  1908. 

"  Referring  to  the  new  Electoral  Act,  1907,  in  its 
relation  to  the  preparatory  work  for  the  election,  the 
principal  new  feature  is  undoubtedly  the  provisions 
dealing  with  what  is  known  as  the  '  preferential  voting 
system.'  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  returning 
officers  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  system 
referred  to,  I  took  special  steps,  in  ample  time  prior  to 
polling  day,  to  thoroughly  initiate  them  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  preferential  count.  For  this  purpose 
each  returning  officer  was  supplied  with  100  ballot 
papers,  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected 
under  the  present  '  non-compulsory  '  preferential 
system.  These  'ballot  papers  were  prepared  with  the 
object  of  affording  returning  officers  an  opportunity 
of  satisfying  themselves,  by  actual  experience,  that 
the  eventualities  as  regards  '  transferred '  and  '  ex- 
hausted '  votes,  &c,  were  properly  understood.  A 
form  was  also  forwarded  to  each,  showing  the  position 
of  parties  presupposed  by  the  ballot  papers  submitted  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  such  form  a  tabulated  blank  was 
provided  for  the  piirpose  of  recording  the  count. 
Each  returning  officer  was  then  invited  to  send  in  the 
results  of  his  count.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I 
drew  up,  and  had  printed,  a  complete  set  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  returning  and  presiding 
officers — the  first  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  State. 
These  instructions,  which  covered  every  possible  con- 
tingency to  be  faced  before,  during,  and  after  the  poll, 
contained  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  counting 
of  votes  under  the  preferential  system.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  returning  officers 
readily  grasped  what  was  required  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  me  to  know  that  the  experiment  of 
having  a  trial  count  proved  of  great  assistance  to  all 
concerned. 

"  So  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  the  con- 
duct of  the  elections  does  not,  I  am  pleased  to  report, 


appear  to  have  brought  to  light  any  serious  defects  in 
the  arrangements  made. 

"  As  regards  the  question  of  preferential  voting,  I 
find  that  in  13  districts  only,  out  of  the  40  where 
contests  took  place,  were  more  than  two  candidates 
nominated,  and,  consequently,  this  system  of  voting 
used.  Speaking  generally  in  regard  to  the  novel 
method  of  voting,  it  would  seem  that  the  fears 
expressed  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a  much  increased 
"  informal  vote  list  "  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
experience  (the  percentage  being  1-22  only),  although 
the  new  system  appears  to  have  been  better  under- 
stood in  some  districts  than  in  others.  The  result  of 
the  preferential  voting  in  the  13  districts  shows  that 
in  five  of  them,  viz.,  Guildford,  Irwin,  Wellington, 
Williams,  and  York,  the  candidates  who  had  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  first  count  had  also  an 
absolute  majority,  and  it  was  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  proceed  further  with  the  preferential  votes  shown 
on  the  ballot  papers.  In  the  remaining  eight  districts, 
viz.,  Beverley,  Canning,  .  Claremont,  Geraldton,  Mt. 
Leonora,  East  Perth,  North  Perth,  and  Swan,  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  distribution  of  the  preference 
votes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  absolute  majority.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  candi- 
date who,  in  the  first  count,  had  the  highest  number 
of  first  preference  votes,  was  finally  elected.  Appa- 
rently, the  change  in  the  system  of  voting  has  not 
embarrassed  the  electors,  and  the  argument  used 
against  the  preferential  method,  viz.,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  disappears.  The  sole  regrettable  phase 
of  the  contests  in  which  the  new  system  operated  is 
that  "  plumping  "  was  so  common ;  although  I  doubt 
whether  the  electors  who  "  plumped "  did  so  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  results  of  such  action  on  their 
part.  The  percentage  of  "  plump  "  votes  to  the  total 
cast  at  each  election  where  there  were  more  than  two 
candidates  is  set  out  in  Appendix  No.  16F.  For 
particulars  in  connection  with  the  preferential  count, 
see  Appendix  No.  16E." 

The  tables  referred  to  show  the  following  figures  : — 
Total  Votes  Cast.    Plump  Votes.    Percentage. 


25,819 


8,858 


34-31 


The  working  of  the  preferential  vote  is  shown  by 
tables  of  which  the  following  gives  the  voting  in  the 
district  where  the  largest  number  of  candidates 
stood  : — ■ 


BEVERLEY. 


Hopkins. 

Lennard. 

Mar- 
tin. 

Ricks. 

EH. 

Smith. 

R.  B. 

Smith. 

Whi- 
tely. 

Exhau- 
sted. 

Total 
Number 
Redistri- 
buted. 

Grand 
Total. 

First  count   - 
First  redistribution 

501 
1 

132 

2 

14 

2 

297 

431 

2 

12 

166 
1 

4 

12 

1,553 

Second  count 

Second  redistribution     - 

502 
2 

134 
2 

16 

297 
1 

433 

4            — 

167 

4 

3 

16 

— 

Third  count  - 
Third  redistribution 

504 

22 

136 

— 

298 
21 

437 
66 

— 

171 
12 

15 

136 

— 

Fourth  count 

Fourth  redistribution    - 

526 
19 

— 

— 

319 

24 

503 

70 

— 

183 

70 

183 

— 

Fifth  count  - 
Fifth  redistribution 

545 
132 

— 

— 

343 

573 

86 

— 

— 

125 

343 

— 

Final  count 

677 

— 

— 

—         659 

i 

— 

— 

217 

— 

1,553 

The  following  pamphlet  of  instructions  to  voters 
was  issued : — 

The  Preferential  Vote. 

1. — The  Object  of  the  Preferential  Vote. 

The  object  of  the  Preferential  Vote  is  to  ensure 
that  the  elected  candidate  shall  represent  a  majority  of 
the  electors  who  voted. 


2. — Sow  to  Record  a  Vote  Preferentially. 

The  method  of  voting  preferentially  is  prescribed 
by  the  Electoral   Act  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"  .  .  .  .  The  elector  shall  mark  the  ballot 
paper  by  placing  the  numeral  1  opposite  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes  as  his 
first  preference,  and  he  may  give  contingent 
votes  for  the   remaining   candidates,    or   any   of 
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them,  by  placing  numei-als  2,  3,  4  (and  so  on  as 
the  case  reqvnres)  opposite  their  names,  so  as  to 
indicate  by  such  numerical  sequence  the  order  of 
his  preference." 

3. — Meaning  of  the  Expression  "First  Preference." 

The  first  preference  is  the  selection,  by  the  elector, 
out  of  all  the  candidates,  of  the  candidate  whom  he 
wishes  to  see  returned  as  Member  for  the  constituency. 
The  elector  accordingly  places  opposite  that  candidate's 
name  the  numeral  1. 

4. — Meaning  of  Expression  "  Contingent  Vote  "  or 
"  Second  Preference." 

The  elector  having  placed  the  numeral  1  opposite 
the  candidate's  name  he  wishes  to  see  returned  out  of 
all  the  candidates  who  nominated,  then  asks  himself 
or  herself  the  question : — "  If  the  candidate  against 
"  whose  name  I  have  placed  the  numeral  1  were  not 
"  standing  for  election,  for  whom  amongst  the  other 
*'  candidates  would  I  vote  ?  "  The  elector,  having 
made  a  selection  amongst  the  other  candidates,  marks 
the  numeral  2  opposite  the  name  of  the  person  selected. 

5. — The  meaning  of  the  Expression  "  Third  Preference." 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  this  expression  as 
to  that  of  "  Second  Preference,"  with  the  addition  that 
the  elector  makes  his  selection  on  the  assumption  that 
neither  of  the  two  candidates  for  whom  he  cast  his 
first  and  second  preference  were  standing  for  election. 

t!. — Illustration  of  the  Preferential  Vote. 

The  intention  of  an  elector  who  has  marked  his 
ballot  paper  as  indicated  below  is  as  follows  : — Select  ing 
from  all  the  nominated  candidates  he  has  recorded  his 
1st  preference  in  favour  of  "Jones";  thez-eby  indi- 
<;it  big  I  bat  "  Join's  "  is.  amongst  all  the  five  candidates 
who  originally  nominated,  the  one  whom  he  would 
prefer  returned  to  Parliament.  He  has.  however,  also 
recorded  his  2nd  preference  vote  in  favour  of  "Smith," 
thereby  indicating  that  "Smith"  is  the  candidate  he 
would  prefer  elected  if  ••.Jones"  had  not  been  a  can- 
didate; and  he  has  further  recorded  his  3rd  preference 
in  favour  of  "  Brown,"  thereby  indicating  thai  "  Brown  " 
is  tlic  candidate  he  would  prefer  elected  if  "Jones" 
and  "Smith"  had  not  been  candidates  at  the  election. 
He  has  given  no  preference  vote  for  either  "Robinson" 
or  "  Watson,"  thei-eby  indicating  that  if  these  can- 
didates were  the  only  two  contesting  the  election  he 
would  not  be  prepared  to  make  any  choice  between 
them  and  is  indifferent  as  to  the  result. 


Ballot  Paper. 

BROWN 

3 

JONES 

1 

ROBINSON 

SMITH 

■2 

"WATSON 

7. — The  Effect  of  Marking  a  Ballot  Paper 
Preferentially. 

In  applying  this  system  of  a  transferable  vote  to 
the  ballot  paper  reproduced  above,  the  following  is  what 
takes  place  during  the  progress  of  the  count : — 

If,  upon  the  first  count  (i.e.,  the  count  of  the 
1st  preference  votes),  the  candidate  "Jones"  is 
found  to  have  more  votes  in  his  favour  than  the 
total  of  the   votes  cast  for  all  other  candidates, 

G 


thereby  constituting  an  "  absolute  majority,"  he 
is  at  once  declared  duly  elected,  and  the  elector 
has  had  his  vote  given  due  effect  to.  Should  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  ascertained  from  the  result 
of  the  1st  count  that  no  candidate  has  obtained 
an  "absolute  majority,"  and  that  "Jones"  has 
the  lowest  number  of  1st  preference  votes,  then 
the  Returning  Officer  declares  him  "defeated," 
and  proceeds  to  transfer  the  votes  recorded  in  his 
(Jones')  favour.  "When,  in  course  of  the  count, 
he  reaches  the  ballot  paper  now  under  review,  he 
ascertains  that  the  elector  has  expressed  his 
2nd  preference  in  favour  of  "  Smith,"  and  con- 
sequently the  ballot  paper  is  transferred  to,  and 
on  the  2nd  count  counted  in  favour  of,  "  Smith." 
Should,  upon  the  2nd  count,  "  Smith  "  be  found 
to  have  an  "  absolute  majority,"  he  is  then  de- 
clared duly  elected,  and  the  elector  has  had  his 
preferential  vote  given  due  effect  to.  Should, 
however,  "  Smith"  not  have  obtained  an  "absolute 
majority,"  the  ballot  paper  transferred  to  him  from 
"  Jones  "  remains  in  his  favour,  until  it  is  found 
that  "  Smith "  at  some  count  has  the  lowest 
number  of  votes.  He  ("  Smith")  is  then  declared 
"  defeated,"  and  the  ballot  paper  transferred  to 
the  3rd  preference  shown  thereon,  viz.,  "Brown," 
if  he  is  then  still  undefeated. 

Any  further  transfer  of  the  ballot  paper 
under  review  cannot,  however,  take  place,  as  no 
further  preferences  have  been  shown  on  it,  and 
therefore,  upon  "  Brown"  (i.e.,  the  last  preference 
shown)  being  declared  "  defeated  "  the  ballot 
paper  will  be  counted  out  as  "exhausted,"  and 
the  elector  has,  by  his  own  act  of  not  marking 
his  preference  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  can- 
didates, deprived  himself  of  influencing  with  his 
vote  the  final  count. 

8. — Points  to  be  Remembered. 

(a)  The  elector's  vote  only  counts  once  at  a  time; 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  candidate  opposite  whose 
name  he  has  marked  the  numeral  1  is  in  the  running, 
and  has  a  chance  of  being  returned,  the  vote  only 
counts  in  his  favour. 

The  fact  therefore  that  the  elector  has  marked  his 
ballot  paper  with  a  second  and  third  or  further  pre- 
ference does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  injure  the 
chance  of  the  man  for  whom  the  elector  has  cast  his 
first  vote. 

(b)  If,  however,  the  man  for  whom  the  elector  has 
cast  his  first  vote  is  at  the  first,  or  any  subsequent 
count,  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  he 
is  then  declaimed  defeated,  and  his  name  struck  out 
from  the  list  of  candidates. 

Then,  and  then  only,  the  ballot  paper  marked  by 
such  elector  is  examined  to  see  if  he  has,  by  marking 
the  numeral  2  opposite  any  other  candidate's  name, 
expressed  his  desire,  if  the  man  of  his  first  choice  is 
defeated,  that  any  one  of  the  other  candidates  should 
be  elected. 

(c)  If  the  elector  has  exercised  his  right  of  marking 
2  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  would  wish  to 
see  elected  if  his  own  first  choice  is  defeated,  he  has 
still  the  full  rights  of  an  elector  in  influencing  the 
result,  because  his  vote  is  then  counted  in  favour  of 
his  second  choice,  and  until  this  second  choice  is 
declared  defeated  the  vote  only  counts  for  him. 

(d)  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  case  of  an 
elector  who  has  exercised  his  right  of  marking  the 
numeral  3  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  would 
wish  to  see  elected  if  his  first  and  second  choice  are 
both  defeated.  If  he  has  done  so  he  still  enjoys  his 
full  right  as  an  elector  in  influencing  the  result, 
whereas  if  he  has  not  done  so  his  wishes  cannot  be 
given  effect  to  in  determining  the  final  result. 

(e)  Plumping  cannot  assist  the  prospects  of  a 
candidate.  Plumping,  i.e.,  giving  the  vote  to  one 
candidate  only,  and  abstaining  from  recording  further 
preference  votes,  cannot  under  any  possible  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  assist  or  improve  the  prospects 
of  the  candidate  in  favour  of  whom  the  elector 
has  recorded  his  only  vote ;  but  the  elector  rune 
a  great  risk  of  disfranchising  himself,  which  will  occur 
at  the   moment  the  candidate,  in  favour  of  whom  he 
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voted,  is  declared  "  defeated  "  by  the  Returning  Officer 
as  having,  at  any  count,  the  lowest  number  of  votes. 

(/)  Recording  2nd  and  subsequent  preference 
votes  cannot  affect  the  prospects  of  the  elector's  1st 
preference  candidate.  The  elector  neither  improves, 
nor  damages,  the  prospects  of  success  of  his  first 
preference,  by  marking  2nd,  3rd,  4th  (and  so  on)  pre- 
ferences   in   favour   of   other   candidates,  because   his 


2nd  preference  vote  only  becomes  operative  after  his 
first  preference  candidate  has  been  declared  "  defeated," 
and  so  on  in  arithmetical  sequence. 

E.  G.  STENBERG, 

Chief  Electoral  Officer. 
Electoral  Department, 

Barrack  Street,  Perth, 
the  14th  July,  1908. 


APPENDIX   3. 


Systems  of  Election  in  force  in  Other  Countries. 


Relative  Majority  Mfthod. 

The  "relative  majority'''  single-member  method  is  in 
force,  besides  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  United 
States,  Denmark  (for  the  Lower  House),  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece. 

The  Second  Ballot. 

The  SecondBallot  exists  in  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germany  (both  for  the  Reichstag  and  in  most  of  the 
States),  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Roumania, 
Russia,  Servia  (for  single-member  districts),  and  Swit- 
zerland (for  the  Federal  Council). 

In  France,  Norway,  Roumania.  Russia,  and  Switzer- 
land all  the  candidates  at  a  first  ballot  may  stand  again 
at  the  second,  where  a  relative  majority  suffices  ;  in  the 
other  countries  all  candidates  are  eliminated  from  the 
second  ballot  except  the  two  who  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  at  the  first. 

In  some  countries  a  provision  is  added  that  a  can- 
didate must  receive  at  the  first  ballot  not  only  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  but  also  a  number 
of  votes  equal  to  a  definite  proportion  (one-quarter  in 
France,  one-sixth  in  Italy)  of  the  registered  electors. 

The  intervals  between  the  two  elections  are  fre- 
quently fixed  by  law.  Thus,  in  France  the  second 
ballot  takes  place  on  the  second  Sunday  after  the 
first — i.e.,  a  fortnight,  as  elections  are  always  held  on 
Sundays  ;  in  Italy,  after  an  interval  of  not  less  than 
fom-  or  more  than  eight  days. 

In  Austria-Hungary  and  in  some  of  the  German 
States  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  second 
ballot  in  elections  for  the  return  of  two  members,  as 
follows  : — 

Austria-Hungary. — If  one  candidate  receives 
more  than  half  the  votes  cast,  and  another  more 
than  a  quarter,  these  two  are  elected.  If  one 
obtains  more  than  a  half,  but  no  other  more  than 
a  quarter,  a  second  ballot  is  held  between  the 
second  and  third  candidates  to  fill  the  second 
seat.  If  no  candidate  obtains  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, a  second  election  is  held ;  if  still  no 
candidate  obtains  an  absolute  majority,  a  "  second 
ballot"  is  held  between  the  three  highest  can- 
didates at  the  previous  election,  and  the  two 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are 
elected. 

German  States. — Candidates  obtaining  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  declared 
elected.  If  any  seats  then  remain  to  be  filled, 
a  second  ballot  is  held  between  a  number  of  the 
highest  candidates  at  the  first  election,  double 
the  number  of  seats  remaining  unfilled. 

The  Limited  Yote. 

In  Portugal  and  in  those  constituencies  in  Spain 
which  return  more  than  one  member,  the  Limited  Vote 
is  used. 

Proportional  Representation. 

In  the  following  cases  systems  of  proportional 
representation  are  in  force  : — 

1.  Belgium. — (See  Appendix  4.) 

2.  Denmark. — A  system  of  proportional  represen- 
tation  is   used   for   the   final  elections  to  the  Upper 


House  (Landsthing).  This  House  consists  of  66 
members,  of  whom  12  are  nominated  by  the  King  and 
the  remainder  chosen  by  an  electoral  body  consisting 
partly  of  the  most  highly  assessed  taxpayers  who 
vote  direct,  and  partly  of  deputy-electors  elected  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  who  enjoy  the  franchise  for 
elections  to  the  Lower  House  (Folkething). 

The  law  prescribing  the  method  of  "election  is  as 

follows  : — 

"  Section  81.  The  meeting  of  the  voters  is  public 
It  is  opened  by  the  chairman  of  the  election  committee' 
whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
voters  to  the  fact  that  they  must  plainly  indicate  on 
the  voting  papers  the  names  and  positions  of  the 
candidates  for  whom  they  vote.  All  voters  (deputy  and 
direct)  must  thereupon,  in  such  order  as  the  chairman 
may  decide,  present  themselves  before  him.  When  the 
elector  has  been  accepted  by  the  election  committee 
the  chairman  gives  each  one  in  turn  a  voting  paper' 
which  is  duly  marked  and  divided  to  correspond  with  as 
many  names  as  there  are  members  for  the  Landsthing 
to  be  elected. 

"  When  in  response  to  the  call  no  more  voters  pre- 
sent themselves  to  receive  a  voting  paper,  the  votin^  is 
immediately  proceeded  with,  while  no  discussion  may 
take  place  in  regard  to  which  candidate  it  is  desired  to 
elect. 

"  Section  82.  The  elections  are  held  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  for  proportional  representation  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  The  voting  is  effected  by  the  voter  writing  down 
the  names  on  the  voting  paper  which  he  has  received, 
vide  the  foregoing  section.  A  voting  paper  is  valid 
even  if  only  one  name  has  been  written  on  it.  The 
voters  have  to  hand  the  voting  papers  to  the  president  of 
the  election  committee,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
election  committee.  He  (the  president)  receives  all 
the  voting  papers  and  counts  them  over.  The  number 
is  then  divided  by  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House  who  are  to  be  elected  for  the  circle.  The 
proportional  figiu-e,  without  considering  the  fraction,  is 
then  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  election. 

"  The  voting  papers  are  next  placed  in  an  urn  made 
for  the  purpose  and  mixed.  They  are  then  taken  out  one 
by  one  by  the  president,  who  provides  them  with  a 
consecutive  number,  and  reads  aloud  the  first  name  on 
each,  while  at  the  same  time  two  other  members  of  the 
election  committee  take  down  the  names  in  writing. 
The  voting  papers  on  which  the  same  name  figures  at 
the  top  are  then  laid  aside  together,  and  as  soon  as  a 
name  has  occurred  such  a  number  of  times  that  the  votes 
for  it  have  reached  the  proportional  figure  mentioned 
above  the  reading  is  stopped.  When  on  counting  the 
voting  papers  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  votes 
written  down  is  correct,  the  person  in  question  is  declared 
elected.  The  voting  papers  which  have  been  counted 
over  in  this  way  shall  not  be  further  considered  for  the 
time  being. 

"The  reading  of  the  remaining  voting  papers  is  then 
continued,  but  where  the  name  of  the  person  already 
elected  is  found  at  the  top  it  is  struck  out  and  the  next 
name  is  considered  as  figuring  first.  As  soon  as  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  votes  is  again  reached  the 
same  proceeding  is  repeated,  and  when  this  election  has 
been  thus  completed,  the  reading  is  again  continued  in 
the  same  way  as  already  described  ;  the  names  of  those 
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who  are  already  elected  being  erased  when  they  are 
found  at  the  head  of  the  list  till  all  the  voting  papers 
have  been  examined. 

"  Section  83.  Should  nobody  be  elected  in  this 
manner,  or  in  any  case  not  the  total  number  required 
for  the  circle,  a  scrutiny  is  made  as  to  who  has  obtained 
the  highest  number  of  the  votes  read  out,  and  the 
remaining  elections  are  decided  according  to  the 
majority  found  in  this  way  ;  provided,  however,  that 
nobody  shall  be  considered  elected  who  has  not  ob- 
tained more  votes  than  half  of  the  above-mentioned 
proportional  number.  In  the  event  of  an  equal  number 
of  votes  being  cast,  the  choice  is  decided  by  drawing 
lots. 

"  Seel  ion  84.  Should  it  happen  that  all  the  necessary 
representatives  have  still  not  been  obtained  in  this 
manner,  the  reading  of  all  the  voting  papers  handed  in 
is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  number  of  names,  figuring 
at  the  top  of  the  papers,  of  men  who  have  not  yet  been 
elected,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  seats.  The 
election  is  then  decided  by  an  ordinary  majority  of  the 
votes  obtained  in  this  manner.  In  the  event  of  the 
number  of  votes  being  equal,  the  choice  is  decided  in 
this  case  also  by  drawing  lots." 

3.  Finland. — The  200  members  of  the  Landtag  are 
elected  by  constituencies  returning  on  an  average 
about  L0  members.  Any  group  of  not  less  than 
50  electors  may  send  in  a  list  of  not  more  than  three 
candidates  headed  with  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  it  comes  and.  if  desired,  a  title  -Moderate 
Liberal."  for  example,  or  "Freedom  and  Order."  The 
same  name  may  appear  on  more  t  ban  one  list.  Groups 
may  indicate  t  hat  for  the  purposes  of  the  allocation  of 
seats  they  wish  to  be  regarded  as  one  "  combined  list." 
A  voting  paper  is  then  constructed  containing  all  the 
lists  sent  in,  the  combined  lists  being  bracketed 
together  and  beaded  in  each  case  "Combined  List." 
A  vacant  space  is  left  where  a  voter  who  does  nol 
agree  with  any  list  sent  in  may construci  his  own.  The 
elector  rotes  by  putting  I.  2,  :!  againsl  the  candi- 
dates of  the  list  he  rotes  for  in  the  order  of  bis 
preference.  A  first  Note  counts  as  1.  a  second  vote 
as  |,  a  third  rote  as  \.  When  the  votes  are  counted 
the  candidate  who  comes  out  top  Oil  each  list  is 
credited,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  list--. 
with  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  total  votes  cast 
for  his  list,  the  second  man  with  half  that  number. 
the  third  man  with  one-third.  The  following  is  an 
example  : — 

List  1. 


(Supported  by   1  200  voters.) 
Comparison"  Number.  Votes  received. 


L,200 

600 
400 

2,200 


Candidate  A.  B. 
CD. 
E.  F. 


List  2. 


1.0X5 
705 
410 

2,-Joo 


voted  for  by  electors  discontented  with  those  lists  are 
the  actual  number  of  votes  received. 

4.  Servia — The  17  rural  electoral  districts  and  three 
of  the  24  boroughs  return  their  representatives  (averag- 
ing seven  or  eight)  by  a  proportional  method  of  a  simple 
kind.  Any  body  of  voters  above  a  certain  minimum 
may  present  a  list.  Each  list  has  an  urn  to  itself  and 
is  voted  for  as  it  stands.  Voting  is  by  papier-mache 
balls  dropped  into  the  urns.  Seats  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  a  quota  obtained  by  dividing  the  votes  cast 
by  the  seats  to  be  filled.  The  allocation  of  the  votes 
recorded  for  a  list  is  effected  by  attributing  in  the  first 
place  to  the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  list  a  quota  of 
votes  and  proceeding  in  this  way  with  the  other  candi- 
dates until  the  votes  in  the  um  are  exhausted.  If  this 
process  leaves  a  seat  (or  seats)  unallotted,  it  is  given  to 
the  candidate  who  most  nearly  approaches  the  quota. 

For  bye-elections  the  whole  constituency  polls  with 
the  second  ballot. 

5.  Sweden — The  law  introducing  proportional  repre- 
sentation was  finally  passed  in  1909. 

Each  voter  constructs  his  own  list,  unbound  by  ag- 
nomination, arranging  his  candidates  in  the  order  of  his 
preference.  He  may  either  head  his  list  with  the  name 
of  a  party  or  not.  as  he  chooses.  The  ballot  papers  with 
no  party  name  at  the  top  are  treated  as  one  "party" — 
the  free  groups  for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution  of 
seats.  Seats  are  allotted  to  the  various  parties  by 
d'Hondt's  method  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes 
obtained  by  each,  and  the  actual  candidates  to  be 
returned  are  then  determined  by  a  somewhat  elaborate 
method. 

ti.  Switzerland. — Proportional  representation  is  in 
force  for  the  election  of  the  Grand  Councils  of  the 
Cantons  of  Geneva,  Schwyz,  Zug,  Soleure,  Bale-Ville, 
Ticino  and  Neuchatel  and  for  the  General  Council  of 
Berne. 

There  are  minor  differences  between  the  systems, 
but  the  main  features  are  as  follows: — 

( iroups  of  not  less  than  20  electors  may  present  lists 
of  candidates.  A  candidate  may  only  appear  on  one 
fist.  The  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
deputies  to  be  elected,  and  may  (except  in  Ticino)  dis- 
tribute them  over  the  lists  as  he  pleases,  but  may  not 
give  more  than  one  vote  to  anv  candidate.  A  vote  given 
to  a  candidate  counts  as  a  vote  for  the  list  on  which  he 
stands  ;  but  if  the  elector  wishes  to  avoid  this  he  may 
rote  freely  without  mentioning  a  list,  in  which  case  the 
votes  only  count  to  the  candidate  as  against  other  can- 
didates on  the  same  list.  A  quota  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  votes  polled  by  the  number  of 
deputies  to  be  elected,  or  that  number  plus  one.  The 
sum  of  the  votes  obtained  by  each  list  constitutes  its 
electoral  number,  and  it  receives  as  many  seats  as  the 
times  that  electoral  number  contains  the  quota.  This 
method  often  leaves  a  seat  or  seats  unfilled.  The  odd 
seat  is  then  given  to  the  list  which  has  already  the 
largest  number  of  seats,  or  to  the  list  with  the  largest 
fraction  of  a  quota.  Example: — a  constituency  of 
20,000  electors  returning  four  members.  Voting  is  as 
follows  : — 


(Supported  by  1,800  voters.) 
"  Comparison  "  Number.  Votes  received. 

1,800         Candidate  G.  H.    -         -     1,750 
900  .,         CD.    -        -     1,035 

600  „         I.  K.     -        -       515 

If  these  lists  have  been  handed  in  as  combined  lists, 
a  further  similar  process  takes  place,  thus  : — 

Combined  List. 


(Supported  by  1,800  +  1,200  =  3,000  voters.) 
Comparison  "  Number.  Votes  received. 

3,000         Candidate  G.  H.  1,750 


1,500 

1,000 

750 

600 


0.  D. 
A.  B. 

1.  K. 
E.  F. 


1,740 

1.085 

515 

410 


The  "  comparison  numbers  "  of  all  the  candidates 
on  all  the  lists  are  then  put  together,  and  the  highest 
declared  elected.  For  this  purpose  the  comparison 
numbers  of   candidates  not  on  the   printed   lists  but 


List  1. 

Candidate  A 

„         B 

C 


3,000 
2,500 
2,200 


List 

Candidate  D 
E 
F 


'00 


4,000 
2,300 
2,200 

8,500 


List  3. 

Candidate  G 
H 


2,500 
800 
500 


3,800 

The  quota  is  20,000  -f-  4  +  1  =  4,000.  List  2 
therefore  receives  two  seats,  List  1  one  seat,  leaving 
one  seat  unallotted.  This  goes  in  some  cantons  to 
List  2  as  the  strongest  party,  in  others  to  List  3, 
because  it  has  the  largest  unused  fraction  of  a  quota. 
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7.  Tasmania. — (See  Appendix  5.) 

8.  Wwrttemberg.  -  -  In  1906  the  "privileged" 
members  of  the  Lower  House  (representatives  of  the 
baronial  nobility,  &c.),  who  sat  as  of  right,  were 
removed  to  the  Upper  House,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  seats  so  set  free  should  be  filled  by  proportional 
representation.  In  all  23  seats  out  of  a  House  of  91 
are  thus  filled.     They  form  three  constituencies,  viz., 


Stuttgart 


(51,000    electors 


returning 


6    members), 


Neckar  and  Jagst  Kreis  (260,000  electors  returning 
9  members),  and  Donau  and  Schwarzwald  Kreis  (226,000 
electors  returning  8  members). 

The  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  French  Bill 
(see  Appendix  4)  with  the  additional  provision  that 
lists  may  combine  for  the  distribution  of  seats.  Only 
one  election  has  been  held  under  the  system  since  its 
introduction  in  1906.  The  results  of  this  election  were 
interesting : — 


Socialists. 

Deutsche  Partei. 

Volkspartei. 

Conservatives. 

Centre. 

Votes.     Seats. 

Votes.     Seats. 

Votes. 

Seats. 

Votes.    ISeats. 

i 

Votes.     Seats. 

Stuttgart  -         -         -         - 

Neckar  and  Jagst 

Donau  and  Schwarzwald     - 

117,136 

508.420 
230,331 

3 

59,315 

200,275 
155,325 

1 

}2 

36,081 
455,180 
314,762 

1 
}4 

16,527 
370,021 
160,200 

1 

14,551 

270,687 
599,401 

0 

Total  ---- 

855,887 

7 

414,915 

3 

806,023 

5 

546,748 

4 

884,639 

4 

To  obtain  (roughly)  the  number  of  voters  in  each  constituency  the  numbers  given  must,  of  course,  be 
divided  by  6,  9,  and  8  respectively.  It  will  be  observed  that  owing  to  the  disparity  in  the  number  of  voters 
per  seat  between  Stuttgart  and  the  other  two  constituencies,  the  Social  Democrats  obtained  7  seats  with  less 
votes  than  the  Centre  used  to  obtain  4.  In  Stuttgart  the  Conservative  and  Centre  lists  joined  forces  and  so 
obtained  one  seat  between  them  which  otherwise  neither  woidd  have  got. 


APPENDIX   4. 


The  Belgian  and  French  Systems. 


A.  Belgium. — The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
Belgian  Law  of  1899  :— 

Art.  5.  Les  dispositions  suivantes  formeront  les 
articles  255  a  267  du  Code  electoral,  ou  elles  figureront 
sous  le  titre  XI :  "  Representation  proportionnelle  "  : 

A.  (Art.  253.)  L'election  legislative  se  fait  en  un 
seul  tour  de  scrutin. 

Lorsqu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  seul  membre  a  elire,  le 
candidat  qui  a  obtenu  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  voix 
est  elu. 

Lorsqu'il  y  a  plus  d'un  membre  a  elire  pour  l'une 
des  deux  Chambres,  l'election  se  fait  conformement 
aux  dispositions  du  present  code,  sauf  les  modifications 
residtant  des  articles  254  a  267  ci-apres. 

B.  (Art.  254.)  Lors  de  la  presentation  de  candidats 
aux  mandats  de  representant  ou  de  senateur,  reglee 
par  l'article  164,  il  peut  etre  presente  en  meme  temps 
que  ceux-ci  et  dans  les  merries  formes  des  candidats 
suppleants.  Leur  presentation  doit,  a  peine  de  nullite, 
etre  faite  dans  Facte  meme  de  presentation  des 
candidats  aux  mandats  effectifs,  et  l'acte  doit  classer 
separement  les  candidats  des  deux  categories,  presentes 
ensemble,  en  specifiant  celles-ci. 

Le  nombre  des  candidats  a  la  suppleance  ne  peut 
exceder  celui  des  candidats  aux  mandats  effectifs 
presentes  dans  le  meme  acte,  ni  exceder  le  maximum 
de  quatre.  Toutefois,  ce  maximum  est  porte  a  cinq  si 
la  liste  comprend  sept,  huit  ou  neuf  candidats  aux 
mandats  effectifs,  a  six,  si  elle  en  comprend  davantage. 

L'acte  de  presentation  des  candidats  titulaires  et 
suppleants  indique  l'ordre  dans  lequel  ces  candidats 
sont  presentes  dans  chacune  des  deux  categories. 

TJn  electeur  ne  peut  signer  plus  d'un  acte  de 
presentation  de  candidats  pour  la  meme  election. 
L'electeur  qui  contrevient  a  cette  interdiction  est 
passible  des  peines  edictees  a  l'article  215  du  present 
code. 

B-.  (Art.  256.)  Un  candidat  ne  peut  figurer  sur 
plus  d'une  liste  dans  la  meme  election,  mais  il  peut 
etre  presente  a  la  fois  comme  titulaire  et  comme 
suppleant  dans  la  meme  liste. 

Nul  ne  peut  etre  candidat  en  meme  temps  dans 
plus  d'un  college  electoral.  Toutefois,  on  peut  etre 
a,  ia  fois  candidat  titulaire  pour  l'une  des  deux 
Chambres  et  candidat  suppleant  pour  l'autre. 


Si  le  nombre  des  candidats  effectifs  et  suppleants 
est  superieur  a  celui  des  mandats  effectifs  a  conferer, 
il  y  a  lieu  aux  operations  electorales  determinees  dans 
les  articles  suivants. 

D.  (Art.  258.)  Toutes  les  listes  sont  classees  dans 
le  bulletin  de  vote  conformement  a  un  ordre  determine 
par  le  tirage  au  sort ;  les  dernieres  colonnes  sont 
reservees  aux  candidats  presentes  isolement,  avec  ou 
sans  suppleants. 

Les  noms  des  candidats  aux  places  de  suppleants 
sont  portes  selon  l'ordre  des  presentations  dans  la 
colonne  reservee  a  la  liste  a,  laquelle  ils  appartiennent, 
a  la  suite  des  noms  des  candidats  aux  places  de 
titulaires,  egalement  inscrits  dans  l'ordre  des  presenta- 
tions, et  sont  precedes  de  la  mention  "  suppleants." 
Une  case  pour  le  vote  est  placee  en  regard  du  nom  de 
chacun  des  candidats  titulaires  et  suppleants. 

E.  (Art.  259.)  L'electeur  ne  peut  emettre  qu'un 
seul  vote  pour  l'attribution  des  mandats  effectifs  et 
un  seul  vote  pour  la  suppleance. 

S'il  adhere  a  l'ordre  de  presentation  des  candidats, 
titulaires  et  suppleants,  de  la  liste  qui  a  son  appui,  il 
marque  son  vote  dans  la  case  placee  en  tete  de  cette 
liste. 

S'il  adhere  seulement  a  l'ordre  de  presentation  des 
candidats  tittilaires  et  veut  modifier  l'ordre  de  presen- 
tation des  suppleants,  il^donne  un  vote  nominatif  a  un 
suppleant  de  la  liste. 

S'il  adhere  seulement  a  l'ordre  de  presentation  des 
candidats  suppleants  et  veut  modifier  l'ordre  de 
presentation  des  titulaires,  il  donne  un  vote  nominatif 
au  titulaire  de  son  choix. 

S'il  n'adhere  enfin  a,  l'ordre  de  presentation  ni  pour 
les  titulaires  ni  pour  les  suppleants,  et  veut  modifier 
cet  ordre,  il  marque  unvote  nominatif  pour  un  titulaire 
et  un  vote  nominatif  pour  un  suppleant  apparteidit 
a  la  meme  liste. 

Le  vote  nominatif  se  marque  dans  la  case  placee  a, 
la  suite  du  nom  du  candidat,  titulaire  ou  suppleant,  a, 
qui  l'electeur  entend  donner  sa  voix. 

El.  (Art.  260.)  Le  tableau  vise  a  l'article  186  men- 
tionne  pour  chacune  des  listes,  classees  dans  l'ordre  de 
leurs  numeros,  le  nombre  des  votes  de  liste  et  le 
nombre  des  suffrages  nominatifs  obtenus  par  chaque 
candidat. 
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Les  votes  de  liste  oomprennent  les  votes  marques 
en  tete  des  listes  (alinea  2  de  l'article  259)  et  les  votes 
donnes  uniquement  a  des  suppleants  (alinea  3  de 
l'article  259),  lesquels  sont  comptes  a.  la  fois  comme 
votes  de  liste  et  comme  votes  individuels  pour  les 
suppleants. 

F.  (Ai-t.  261.)  Sont  mils  les  bulletins  qui  contiennent 
plus  d'un  vote  de  liste  ou  qui  contiennent,  soit  pour  les 
mandats  effectifs,  soit  pour  la  suppleance,  plus  d'un 
suffrage  nominatif.  Sont  egalement  nuls  les  bulletins 
dans  lesquels  l'electeur  a  marque  a  la  fois  un  vote  en 
tete  d'une  liste  et  a  cote  du  nom  d'un  candidat,  titu- 
laire  ou  suppleant,  ou  dans  lesquels  il  a  vote  a  la  fois 
pour  un  titulaire  d'une  liste  et  un  suppleant  d'une 
autre  liste. 

G.  (Art.  262.)  Le  total  des  bulletins  valables  favora- 
bles  a  une  liste,  soit  qu'ils  contiennent  un  vote  de  liste, 
soit  qu'ils  contiennent  un  vote  nominatif,  constitue  le 
chiffre  electoral  de  la  liste. 

Ce  total  est  determine  par  l'addition  des  votes  de 
liste  (alineas  2  et  3  de  l'article  259)  et  des  votes  nomi- 
natifs obtenus  par  les  candidats  titulaires. 

Les  candidatures  isolees  sont  considerees  comme 
constituent  chacune  one  liste  distincte. 

//.  (Art.  263.)  Le  bureau  principal  divise  successive- 
ment  par  1,  2,  3,  1.  5.  etc.,  le  chiffre  electoral  de 
chacune  des  listes  et  range  Les  quotients  dans  l'ordre 
de  leur  importance  jusqu'a  concurrence  d'un  nombre 
total  de  quotients  egal  a  celui  desmembres  a  elire.  Le 
dernier  quotient  sert  de  diviseur  electoral. 

La  repartition  entre  les  listes  s'opere  en  attribuant 
a  chacune  d'elles  autant  de  sieges  que  son  chiffre  electo- 
ral comprend  de  I'ois  ce  diviseur,  sauf  application  de 
l'article  264. 

Si  mi''  liste  obtient  plus  de  sieges  qu'elle  ne  porte 
de  candidats,  titulaires  et  suppleants,  les  sieges  uon 
attribues  sont  ajoutes  aceux  revenanl  aux  autres  listes ; 
la.  repartition  entre  celles-ci  se  fait  en  poursuivaut 
L'operation  indiquee  au  premier  alinea,  chaque  quotient 
aouveau  determinant,  en  favour  de  la  liste  a  laquelle  il 
appartient,  I'attribution  d'un  siege. 

I.  (Art.  264.)  Lorsqu'un  siege  revienl  a  titre  egal 
a  plusieurs  listes.  il  es<  attribue  a  celle  qui  a  obtenu  le 
chiffre  electoral  le  plus  (''lev,''  ei.  en  ca  de  parite  des 
chiffres  electoraux,  a  la  liste  ou  figure  le  candidal  dont 

Selection  est   eil  cause  qui    a    obtenu  le  plus  (le  voix  ou, 

subsidiairement,  qui  est  le  plus  ag6. 

J.  (Art.  265.)  Lorsque  le  nombre  des  candidats 
titulaires  d'une  liste  est  egal  a  celui  des  sieg<  s  revenant 
a  la  list*;,  el's  candidats  soul   tons  elus. 

Lorsque  ce  nombre  est  euperieur,  les  sieges   sont 

COnferes  aux  candidats  titulaires  qui  out  obtenu  le  plus 
grand  nombre  de  voix.  En  cas  de  parite.  l'ordre  de  la 
presentation  prevaut.  Prealablemeni  a  la  designation 
des  elus,  le  bureau  principal  procede  a  I'attribution 
individuelle  an\  candidats  titulaii*es  des  votes  de  liste 
favorables  a  l'ordre  de  presentation.  Cette  attribution 
se  fait  d'apres  un  mode  devolutif.  Les  votes  de  liste 
Bont  ajoutes  aux  luffrages  nominatifs  obtenus  par  le 
premier  candidat  de  la  liste,  a  concurrence  de  ce  qui 
est  necessaire  pour  parfaire  le  diviseur  electoral; 
l'excedent,  s'il  y  en  a.  est  attribue  dans  une  mesure 
semblable  an  deuxieme  candidat  ;  et  ainsi  de  suite 
jusqu'a  ce  que  tons  les  votes  de  liste  aient  etc  attribues. 
Lorsque  le  nombre  des  candidats  titulaires  d'une 
liste  est  inferieur  a  celui  des  sieges  qui  lui  reviennent, 
ces  candidats  sont  elus  et  les  sieges  en  surplus  sont 
conferes  aux  candidats  suppleants  qui  arrivent  les 
premiers  dans  l'ordre  indique  a  l'article  266.  A  defaut 
de  suppleants  en  nombre  suflisant.  la  repartition  de 
l'excedent  est  reglee  eonformement  an  dernier  alinea 
de  l'article  263. 

K.  (Art.  266.)  Dans  chaque  liste  dont  un  ou 
plusieurs  candidats  sont  elus,  les  candidats  a  la  sup- 
pleance qui  ont  obtenu  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  voix 
ou,  en  cas  de  parite  de  voix.  dans  l'ordre  d'inscription 
an  bulletin  de  vote,  sont  declares  1",  2e,  _3e  suppleant 
et  ainsi  de  suite,  sans  que  leur  nombre  puisse  depasser 
celui  des  titulaires  elus. 

Prealablement  a  leur  designation,  le  bureau  principal 
procede  a  I'attribution  individuelle  des  votes  favorables 
a  l'ordre  de  presentation  des  suppleants.  Le  nombre 
de  ces  votes  s'etablit  en  soustrayant  du  chiffre  electoral 
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de  la  liste  le  nombre  des  votes  nominatifs  donnes  a  ses 
candidats  a  la  suppleance. 

L'attribution  des  votes  a  repartir  se  fait  suivant  un 
mode  devolutif.  II  sont  ajoutes  aux  votes  nominatifs 
obtenus  par  le  premier  candidat  suppleant  jusqu'a 
concm-rence  de  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  parfaire  le 
diviseur  electoral.  L'excedent,  s'il  y  en  a,  est, 
attribue  dans  une  mesure  semblable  au  deuxieme 
candidat  suppleant  et  ainsi  de  suite  dans  l'ordre  de 
presentation. 

Aucune  attribution  ne  se  fait  au  profit  des  candi- 
dats qui  sont  presentes  a  la  fois  comme  titulaires  et 
comme  suppleants  et  qui  sont  deja  designes  comme 
elus  parmi  les  titulaires. 

L.  (Art.  267.)  En  cas  de  vacance  par  option,  deces, 
demission  ou  autrement,  si  des  candidats  appartenant 
a  la  meme  liste  que  le  membre  a,  remplacer  ont  etc,  lore 
de  l'election  de  celui-ci,  declares  siqmleants,  le  suppleant 
arrivant  le  premier  en  ordre  utile  entre  en  fonctions. 
Toutefois,  prealablement  a  son  installation  comme 
representant  ou  senateur,  la  Chambre  competente 
procede  a  une  verification  complementaire  de  ses 
pouvoirs  au  point  de  vue  exclusif  de  la  conservation 
des  conditions  d'eligibilite. 


B.   France. — Under  the   influence   of  the   Limited 
Vote  experiment   in  England    of   18»>7   three  or  four 
proposals  for  proportional   representation  in   municipal 
or    Parliamentary    elections    were     submitted     to     the 
French  Chamber   between    1871    and    l*N5.    but  came 
to  nothing.     In  1896,  under  the  influence  of  Belgium, 
which  introduced  proportional  representation  for  muni- 
cipal elections  in  L823,  the  movement  revived,  but  only 
began    to    assume    importance  when    the    Commission 
du  Suffrage  I'niv  srsel,  in  a  fidl  and  valuable  document 
drawn   up   in    1901)   by   M.   Benoist,   recommended    the 
introduction   of   a    system    substantially  the    same   as 
that    described     in     the    body    of     the     Report.       The 
recommendation  was  repeated  in  1907  and  1908,  with 
a  few  alterations  in  the  actual  scheme  proposed.     On 
October    21,    1909,  the   various   Bills    for  proportional 
representation  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Report  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
of   Deputies.      In  the  course  of  the  seven  days' debate 
M.   Briand,    the    head    of    the    Government,   delivered 
two  speeches   in  which,   while  defending   the  existing 
Bingle-member  system  by  an  appeal  to  its  results  in 

1 islation,  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  measure 

of    electoral    reform.      He    pointed   out,   however,  that 
a  Rill  embodying  such  drastic  changes  as  those  before 
the  House  could  not.  and   should  not   be  passed  within 
six    months  of   a   General  Election,  when  Parliament 
had  its  hands  full.     Moreover,  the  country  was  insuffi- 
ciently prepared  for  so  great  a  change  and  had  not 
been  properly  consulted   upon  it.     M.  Briand  left  the 
tiist  votes  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  and  the  results 
were   as   follows: — By  a    majority  of    382   to   143   the 
Chamber  passed  to  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill.     The  first  clause  ran  :  "  Members  of  the  Chamber 
••  of    Deputies   shall    be    elected    by   scrutin   de    liste, 
■■  according  to  the  rules  of  proportional  representation, 
■■  as    follows  : — "      The    words.     "  Members    of    the 
••  Chamber   of   Deputies   shall   be   elected    by  scrutin 
"  de    liste"   were    passed    by  379    to    142;    the    words 
•■  according  to  the  rules  of  proportional  representation  " 
were   passed    by  281   votes   to  235 ;    while  the  words 
"  as  follows  {exposees  ci-apres)  "  were  rejected   by  580 
to  4.     Before,  however,  the  whole   clause  as   amended 
was  put,  M.  Briand  stated  that  as  the  adoption  of  the 
clause   would   constitute  a  practical   step   committing 
the    House   to   the   immediate   introduction   of    some 
system  or  other  of  proportional  representation,  a  step 
to  which  at  the  moment  at  least  the  Government  was 
opposed,  he  woidd  regard  such  a  vote  as  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.     The  clause  was  thereupon  rejected  by 
291  to  225. 

To  understand  the  voting  given  above  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  term  scrutin  de  liste  covers  any 
list  system,  with  or  without  provisions  for  proportional 
representation.  The  French  electoral  .  system  has 
alternated  frequently  since  the  introduction  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  1848  between  the  single-member 
system  with  the  arrondissement  as  the  unit  and  the 
list  system  (with  the  block  vote)  on  the  basis  of  larger 
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constituencies.  The  first  half  of  the  clause,  establishing 
the  scrutin  de  liste,  united  the  supporters  of  propor- 
tional representation  and  of  the  block  vote,  the  second 
part  showed  the  strength  of  the  support  of  propor- 
tional representation  (281  to  235).  The  final  words 
•■as  follows"  were  submitted  for  withdrawal  by  the 
Suffrage  Committee  itself,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
general  success  of  the  clause  would  be  jeopardised  if 
members  felt  that  by  voting  these  words  (which  could 
easily  be  omitted)  they  were  pledging  themselves  to 
the  Bill  as  proposed  in  all  its  details. 
The  text  of  the  Bill  is  as  follows : — 

Proposition  de  Loi. 
Article  premier. 
Les  membres  de  la  Ohambre  des  Deputes  sont  elus 
au  scrutin  de  liste  suivant  les  regies  de  la  representation 
proportionnelle  exposees  ci-apres. 

L'election  se  fait  en  un  seul  tour  de  scrutin. 

Art.  2. 

Chaque  departement  elit  autant  de  deputes  qu'il 
compte  de  fois  75,000  habitants.  Toute  fraction 
superieure  a  25,090  habitants  est  comptee  pour  le 
chiffre  entier. 

Toutefois  chaque  departement  elit  au  moins  trois 
deputes,  saxrf  le  departement  du  Haut-Rhin  (territoire 
de  Belfort)  qui  continuera  a  elire  un  depute. 

Art.  3. 

Le  departement  forme  une  seule  circonscription. 
Toutefois,  lorsque  le  nombre  des  deputes  a  elire  _y  est 
superieur  a  10,  le  departement  est  divise  en  circon- 
scriptions  determinees  par  une  loi. 

Art.  4. 

Une  liste  est  constitute  par  le  groupement  des 
candidats  qui,  ayant  fait  la  declaration  de  candidature 
exigee  par  l'article  2  de  la  loi  du  17  juillet  1889,  se 
prcsentent  conjointement  aux  suffrages  des  electeurs. 

Elle  ne  pent  comprendre  plus  de  noms  qu'il  n'y 
a  de  deputes  a  elire  dans  la  circonscription ;  mais  elle 
pent  comprendre  un  nombre  moindre  de  noms.  Les 
candidatures  isolees  sont  considerees  comme  constituant 
chacune  une  liste  distincte. 

Art.  5. 

Le  depot  de  la  liste  est  fait  la  prefecture  a  partir 
de  l'ouverture  de  la  periode  electorale  et  au  plus  tard 
cinq  jours  francs  avant  celui  du  scrutin.  ^  La  prefecture 
l'enregistre,  la  numerote  et  en  delivre  recepisse  a  chacivn 
des  candidats. 

Ne  pen  vent  etre  enregistres  que  les  noms  des  candi- 
dats dont  la  signature  a  ete  apposee  sur  la  liste. 
L'enregistrement  est  refuse  a  toute  liste  portant  plus 
de  noms  qu'il  n'y  a  de  deputes  a  elire. 

Aucun  des  candidats  deja  inscrit  sur  une  .  liste  ne 
peut  etre  inscrit  sur  une  autre,  a  moins  d'avoir  notifie 
a  la  prefecture,  pax  exploit  d'huissier,  sa  volonte  de  se 
retirer  de  la  premiere,  d'ou  son  nom  est  aussitot  raye. 

Vingt-quatre  heures  avant  l'ouverture  du  scrutin, 
les  listes  enregistrees  doivent  etre  affichees,  avec  leur 
numero,  a  la  porte  des  bureaux  de  vote  par  les  soins  de 
l'administration  prefectorale. 


Art.  6. 

Chaque  electeur  dispose  d'autant  de  suffrages  qu'il 
y  a  de  deputes  a  elire  dans  sa  circonscription. 

L'electeur  peut  accumuler  la  totalite  ou  plusieurs 
de  ses  suffrages  sur  le  meme  nom. 

Les  proces-verbaux  des  bureaux  de  vote  constatent 
le  nombre  de  suffrages  recueillis  par  chaque  candidat. 

Art.  7. 

La  Commission  de  recensement  centralise  les  proces- 
verbaux  des  bureaux  de  vote,  ctablit  la  masse  electorale 
de  chaque  liste  et  rcpartit  les  sieges  entre  les  listes  au 
prorata  de  leur  masse  electorale. 

La  masse  electorale  de  chaque  liste  est  la  somme 
des  nombres  de  suffrages  respectivement  obtenus  par 
les  candidats  appartenant  a  cette  liste. 

Art,  8. 

Pour  repartir  les  sieges  entre  les  listes,  chaque 
masse  electorale  est  successivement  divisee  par  1,  2, 
3,  4...,  jusqu'a  concurrence  du  nombre  des  sieges  a 
pourvoir,  et  les  quotients  obtenus  sont  inscrits  par 
ordre  d'importance,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  ait  determine  dans 
cet  ordre  autant  de  quotients  qu'il  y  a  de  deputes  a  elire 
dans  la  circonscription.  Leplus  petit  de  ces  quotients, 
correspondant  au  dernier  siege  a  pourvoir,  sert  de 
diviseur  commun.  II  est  attribue  a  chaque  liste  autant 
de  deputes  que  sa  masse  electorale  contient  de  fois  le 
diviseur  commun. 

Art.  9. 

Dans  chaque  liste  les  sieges  sont  devolus  aux 
candidats  ayant  obtenu  le  plus  de  suffrages,  et,  en  cas 
d'egalite  de  suffrages,  aux  plus  ages. 

Art.  10. 

S'il  arrive  qu'un  siege  revienne  a  titre  egal  a  plusieurs 
listes,  il  est  attribue,  parmi  les  candidats  en  ligne,  a 
celui  qui  a  recueilli  le  plus  de  suffrages  individuels,  et, 
en  cas  d'egalite  de  suffrages,  au  plus  age. 

Art,  11. 

Les  candidats  non  elus  de  chaque  liste  qui  ont 
recueilli  le  phis  grand  nombre  de  voix  sont  classes 
premier,  deuxieme,  troisieme  suppleant  et  ainsi  de 
suite. 

En  cas  de  vacance  par  deces,  demission  ou  toute 
autre  cause,  les  suppleants  seront  appeles,  suivant  le 
rang  de  leur  inscription,  a  remplacer  les  titulaires  de  la 
meme  liste,  pourvu  qu'ils  jouissent,  a  ce  moment,  de 
leurs  droits  politiques. 

Art.  12. 

Si,  plus  de  six  mois  avant  la  fin  d'une  legislature,  la 
representation  d'une  circonscription  est  reduite  d'un 
quart  et  qu'il  ne  se  trouve  pas  de  suppleant  susceptible 
d'etre  proclame  depute,  il  est  procede  dans  cette 
circonscription  a,  des  elections  complementaires. 

Art.  13. 

La  presente  loi  est  applicable  a  l'Algcrie.  II  n'est 
rien  innove  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  representation  des 
colonies. 


APPENDIX  5. 


The  Transferable  Vote. 


A.   Tasmania. — Principal    provisions    of    the    Tas- 
manian  Electoral  Act  of  1907  : — • 

119.  At  every  election  votes  shall  be  recorded  in 
manner  following : — 

I.  No  name  shall  be  struck  out  from  any  Ballot- 
paper  ; 
p.  In  every  case  in  which  only  One  Member  is  to 
be  elected  for  any  District  the  voter  shall 
mark  his  Ballot-paper  in  the  manner  follow- 


ing 


(a)  He  shall  place  the  number  1  within, 
or  substantially  within,  the  square  opposite 


the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
votes  as  his  first  preference  ; 

(6)  He  shall  also  (where  there  are  more 
than  Two  candidates)  give  contingent 
votes  for  at  least  Two  of  the  remaining 
candidates,  by  placing  within,  or  substan- 
tially within,  the  squares  respectively 
opposite  their  names  the  numbers  2  and  3, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  order  of  his  pre- 
ference ; 

(c)  He  may,  in  addition,  indicate  the 
order  of  his  preference  for  as  many  more 
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of  the   other   candidates    (if   any)   as    he 
pleases,  by  placing  within,  or  substantially 
within,  the  squares  respectively   opposite 
their  names  other  numbers  next  in  numeri- 
cal   order    after   those    already   used    by 
him: 
III.  In  every  case  in  which  more  than  One  candi- 
date  is  to  be  elected  for  any  District  the 
voter  shall  mark   his   vote  upon  the  voting 
paper  in  the  manner  following  : — 

(a)  He  .shall  place  within,  or  substan- 
tially within,  the  squares  respectively 
opposite  the  names  of  Three  candidates 
the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  order  of  his  preference ; 

(b)  He  may,  in  addition,  indicate  the 
oi'der  of  his  preference  for  as  many  more 
candidates  as  he  pleases,  by  placing  within, 
Or  substantially  within,  the  squares  respec- 
tively opposite  their  names  other  numbers 
next  in  numerical  order  after  those  already 
used  by  him. 

127 — (1)  A  Ballot-paper  shall  be  informal  if — 

I.  It  is  not  initialed  by  the  presiding  officer  :  or 
II.  It  has  no  vote  indicated  on  it :  or 

III.  It    has    upon    it    any    mark    or    writing    not 

authorised  by  this  Act  to  be  put  upon  it 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Returning 
Officer  would  enable  any  person  to  identify 
the  voter  :  or 

IV.  It   contains    the   same  number  opposite  the 

names  of  more  than  One  candidate  : 
V.  In  any  case  where  more  than  One  Member 
is  to  be  elected,  the  number  of  candidates 
marked  in  the  order  of  the  voter's  pre- 
ference is  less  than  Three  of  the  number 
of  Members  to  be  elected  : 
VI.  Tn  any  case;  where  only  One  Member  is  to  be 
elected,  and  there  are  more  than  Two 
candidates,  the  voter  has  not  indicated  the 
order  of  his  preference  for  at  least  Three 
of  the  candidates. 

(2)  A  "Ballot-paper  shall  not  l.e  informal  for  any 
reason  other  than   the  rea sons  in  this    section  enumer- 

ated,   but   shall    be  given  effect    to  according   to  the 

voter's  intention  so  far  as  his  intention  is  clear. 

L29.  In  the  case  of  every  election  for  a  District  in 
which  there  is  more  than  one  Polling-place,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  Polling-place,  except  the  chief 
Polling-place,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  the  Poll,  open  the  Jial lot- box ,  and  shall — 

i.  Count  the  number  of  firsf  choices  recorded  for 
the  respective  candidates,  and  place  them  in 
separate  parcels,  according  to  the  names 
of  the  candidates  for  whom  such  first  choices 
are  recorded,  rejecting  all  informal  voting- 
papers  : 
II.  Count  the  number  of.  and  place  in  another 
parcel,  all  the  voting-papers  which  have  been 
rejected  as  informal: 
III.  Transmit  the  following  information  by  telegram, 
or  in  some  other  expeditious  manner,  to  the 
Returning  Officer  for  the  District — 

(a)  The  number  of  first  choices  recorded 
for  each  candidate  ;  and 

(b)  The  total  number  of  voting-papers 
rejected  as  informal — 

and  shall  immediately  thereafter  make  out 
and  sign  an  abstract  containing  the  above 
information  : 

130 (1).     In  the  case  of  every  election  for  a  District 

the  Returning  Officer  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the   close  of  the  Poll,  proceed    with   the  scrutiny  as 

follows : —  ,  , 

I  He    shall    open    the   Ballot-box    used   at    the 

principal  Polling-place,  and  all  the  sealed 
parcels  of  Ballot-papers  received  by  him  from 
the  several  presiding  officers,  and  verify  the 
contents  of  such  parcels  : 

II  He  shall  then  count  the  votes  in  the  manner 

prescribed  in  the  Schedule  (4)  to  this  Act : 
ill    He  shall  make  out  and  sign  an  abstract  of  the 
result  of  the  Poll : 


iv.  Except  a9  provided  in  the  Schedule  (4),  ho  shall 
not  vote  at  any  election  at  which  he  is  a 
Returning  Officer  : 
v.  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  he  has 
counted  all  the  votes,  openly,  at  the  chief 
Polling-place,  declare  the  names  of  the  persons 
duly  elected  at  such  election. 

Schedule  4, 

In   this    Schedule,    unless    the    contrary     intention 
appears— 

■■  Returning  Officer"  means  the  Returning  Officer 

for  the  District  : 
"Quota"  means  the  number  of  votes  sufficient  to 

elect  a  candidate. 
"  Surplus "  means   the  number  of  votes    which    a 
candidate    has    obtained,    at   any  stage  of   the 
scrutiny,  over  and  above  the  quota  : 
"  First  choice  recorded  for  a   candidate  "  means  a 
voting-paper  on  which  the  number  1  is  placed  in 
the  square  opposite  the  name  : 
"  Second  choice  recorded  for  a  candidate  "  means  a 
voting-paper  on  which  the  number  2  is  placed  in 
the  square  opposite  his  name  : 
"Transfer    value"   means    that     portion    of   a  vote 
which  is  unused  by — 

(a)   an  elected    candidate    who    has  obtained  a" 

surplus ; 
(/*)  a  candidate  excluded  on  account  of  his 
being  lowest  on  the  Poll,  and  which  is 
therefore  transferred  to  the  candidate 
next  in  the  order  of  the  voter's  pre- 
ference. The  transfer  value  of  all  votes 
is  either  1  or  some  fraction  of  1. 

Method  of  Counting  Vote*  u-here    One  Member  only  has 
to  be  nt  a  rued  fur  <i   District. 

1.  The  number  of  first  choices  recorded  for  each 
candidate  shall  be  counted,  and  all  informal  ballot- 
papers  shall  be  rejected. 

2.  The  candidate  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  shall  be  elected. 

An  absolute  majority  of  votes  means  a  number 
greater  than  One-half  of  the  whole  number  of  ballot- 
papers  other  than  exhausted  and  informal  ballot-papers. 

The  casting  vote  of  the  Returning  Officer  shall  be 

included  in  reckoning  an  absolute  majority  of  votes. 

\\.  If  no  candidate  hasan  absolute  majority  of  votes, 
the  candidate  who  has  the  fewest  votes  shall  be 
excluded,  and  each  ballot-paper  counted  to  him  shall 
(unless  exhausted)  be  counted  to  the  unexcluded  candi- 
date next  in  the  order  of  the  voter's  preference. 

4.  If  no  candidate  then  has  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  the  process  of  excluding  the  candidate  who  has 
the  fewest  votes  and  counting  each  of  bi3  ballot-papers 
(unless  exhausted)  to  the  unexcluded  candidates  next 
in  order  of  the  voter's  preference,  shall  be  repeated 
until  one  candidate  has  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes. 

5.  Every  ballot-paper,  not  rejected  as  informal, 
shall  be  counted  in  every  count  tuitil  it  becomes 
exhausted,  when  it  shall  be  rejected  in  all  further 
counts.  When  a  candidate  is  excluded,  any  ballot- 
paper  counted  to  him  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exhausted 
if  there  is  not  indicated  upon  it  a  consecutive  preference 
for  one  unexcluded  candidate. 

0.  If  on  any  count  two  or  more  candidates  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes  and  one  of  them  has  to  be 
excluded,  the  Returning  Officer  shall  decide  which  is 
to  be  excluded,  and  if  in  the  final  count  two  candidates 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  Returning  Officer 
shall  decide  by  his  casting  vote  which  shall  be  elected, 
but  otherwise  no  Returning  Officer  shall  vote  at  any 
election. 

Method  of  Counting    Vote*  where  more  than  One 
Member  has  to  be  returned  for  a  District. 

1.  The  number  of  first  choices  recorded  for  each 
candidate  shall  be  counted,  and  all  informal  voting- 
papers  shall  be  rejected. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  such  first  choices  shall 
be  divided  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  candidates 
required  to  be  elected,  and  the  quotient  increased  by 
one,   disregarding  any  remainder,  shall  be   the  quota, 
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and  (except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  Rule  10)  no 
candidate  shall  be  elected  until  he  obtains  a  number 
of  votes  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  quota. 

3.  Any  candidate  who  has,  upon  the  first  choices 
being  counted,  a  number  of  such  votes  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  quota  shall  be  declared  elected. 

4.  Where  the  number  of  such  votes  obtained  by 
any  candidate  is  equal  to  the  quota,  the  whole  of  the 
voting-papers  on  which  a  first  choice  is  recorded  for 
such  elected  candidate  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally  dealt 
with. 

5.  Where  the  number  of  such  votes  obtained  by 
any  candidate  is  in  excess  of  the  quota,  the  proportion  of 
votes  in  excess  of  the  quota  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
other  candidates  not  yet  declared  elected,  next  in 
the  order  of  the  voter's  respective  preferences,  in  the 
iollowing  manner : — 

i.  All  the  voting  papers  on  which  a  first  choice  is 
recorded  for  the  elected  candidate   shall  be 
re-examined,    and    the    number    of    second 
choices,   or    (in    the    case    provided    for   in 
Rule  12)  third  or  next  consecutive  choices, 
recorded  for  each  unelected  candidate  thereon 
shall  be  counted  : 
ii.  The  surplus  of  the  elected  candidate  shall  be 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  votes  obtained 
by  him  on  the  counting  of  the  first  choices, 
and    the    resulting    fraction    shall    be   the 
transfer  value  : 
iii.  The  number  of  second  or  other  choices,  ascertained 
in   paragraph   i.    to   be    recorded    for   each 
unelected  cendidate   shall  be  multiplied   by 
the  transfer  value  : 
iv.  The  resulting  number,   disregarding    any  frac- 
tional remainder,   shall  be  credited  to  each 
unelected  candidate,  and  added  to  the  number 
of  votes  obtained   by  him  on  the  counting  of 
the  first  choices, 
g, — (a)  Where,  on  the  counting  of  the  first  choices 
or  on  any  transfer,  more  than  one   candidate    has  a 
surplus,  the  largest  surplus  shall  be  first  dealt  with. 
If  then  more  than  one  candidate  has  a  surplus,  the 
then  largest  surplus  shall  be  dealt  with,  and  so  on  : 
Provided  that,  if  one  candidate  has  obtained  a  surplus 
at  a  count  or  transfer  previous  to  that  at  which  another 
candidate  obtains  a  surplus,  the  surplus  of  the  former 
shall  be  first  dealt  with. 

(b)  Where  two  or  more  surpluses  are  equal,  the 
surplus  of  the  candidate  who  was  the  highest  on  the 
poll  at  the  count  or  transfer  at  which  they  last  had  an 
unequal  number  of  votes  shall  be  first  dealt  with ; 
and  if  they  have  had  an  equal  number  of  votes  at  all 
preceding  counts  or  transfers,  the  Returning  Officer 
shall  decide  which  candidate's  surplus  shall  be  first 
dealt  with. 

7. — (a)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  up  to  or  above  the  quota  by  a 
transfer  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  thereupon  be  declared 
elected.  And  in  such  case,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  may  have  reached  the  quota,  such  transfer  shall 
be  completed,  and  all  the  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled 
therefrom  shall  be  transferred  to  him,  but  no  votes  of 
any  other  candidate  shall  be  transferred  to  him. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a  can- 
didate is  raised  up  to,  but  not  above,  the  quota  by  a 
transfer  as  aforesaid,  the  whole  of  the  voting-papers 
on  which  such  votes  are  recorded  shall  be  set  aside  as 
finally  dealt  with. 

(c)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  above  the  quota  by  a  transfer  as 
aforesaid,  his  surplus  shall  be  transferred  to  the  candi- 
dates next  in  the  order  of  the  voter's  respective 
preferences,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

I.  The  voting-papers  on  which  are  recorded  the 
votes  obtained  by  the  elected  candidate  in 
the  last  transfer  shall  be  re  examined,  and 
the  number  of  third,  or  (in  the  case  provided 
for  in  Rule  12)  next  consecutive  choices  re- 
corded for  each  unelected  candidate  thereon 
counted  : 
ii.  The  surplus  of  the  elected  candidate  shall  be 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  voting-papers 
mentioned  in  paragraph  I.,  and  the  resulting 
fraction  shall  be  the  transfer  value  : 


III,  The  number  of  third  (or  other)  choices,  ascer- 
tained in  paragraph  I.  to  be  recorded  for 
each  unelected  candidate,  shall  be  multiplied 
by  the  last-mentioned  transfer  value : 
iv.  The  resulting  number,  disregarding  any  frac- 
tional remainder,  shall  be  credited  to  each 
unelected  candidate,  and  added  to  the  number 
of  votes  previously  obtained  by  him. 

8. — (a)  Where,  after  the  first  choices  have  been 
counted  and  all  surpluses  (if  any)  have  been  trans- 
ferred as  hereinbefore  directed,  no  candidate,  or  less 
than  the  number  of  candidates  required  to  be  elected, 
has  or  have  obtained  the  quota,  the  candidate  who  is 
lowest  on  the  poll  shall  be  excluded,  and  all  the  votes 
obtained  by  him  shall  be  transferred  to  the  candidates 
next  in  the  order  of  the  voter's  respective  preferences, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  in  Rule  5. 

(b)  The  votes  obtained  by  such  excluded  candidate 
as  first  choices  shall  first  be  transferred,  the  transfer 
value  of  each  vote  in  this  case  being  1. 

(c)  The  other  votes  of  such  excluded  candidate 
shall  then  be  dealt  with  in  the  order  of  the  transfers 
in  which,  and  at  the  transfer  value  at  which,  he 
obtained  them. 

(d)  Each  of  the  transfers  which  takes  place  under 
the  two  previous  clauses  of  this  rule  shall  be  deemed 
for  all  purposes  to  be  a  separate  transfer. 

9. — (a)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  up  to  or  above  the  quota  by  any 
such  transfer  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  thereupon  be 
declared  elected.  And  in  such  case,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  may  have  reached  the  quota,  such 
transfer  shall  be  completed,  and  all  the  votes  to  which 
he  is  entitled  therefrom  shall  be  transferred  to  him, 
but  no  other  votes  shall  be  transferred  to  him. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  up  to,  but  not  above,  the  quota  by 
any  such  transfer  as  aforesaid,  the  whole  of  the  voting- 
papers  on  which  such  votes  are  recorded  shall  be  set 
aside  as  finally  dealt  with. 

(c)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  above  the  quota  by  any  such 
transfer  as  aforesaid,  his  surplus  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  candidates  next  in  the  order  of  the  voters' 
respective  preferences  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed 
by  Rule  7.  clause  (c) :  Provided  that  such  surplus  shall 
not  be  dealt  with  until  all  the  votes  of  the  excluded 
candidate  have  been  transferred. 

(d)  Where  any  surplus  exists  it  shall  be  dealt  with 
before  any  other  candidate  is  excluded. 

10.  The  same  process  of  excluding  the  candidate 
lowest  on  the  poll  and  transferring  to  other  candidates 
his  votes  shall  be  repeated  until  all  the  candidates, 
except  the  number  required  to  be  elected  have  been 
excluded,  and  the  unexcluded  candidates,  who  have  not 
already  been  so  declared,  shall  then  be  declared 
elected. 

11.  Where  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to 
exclude  a  candidate,  and  two  or  more  candidates  have 
the  same  number  of  votes  and  are  lowest  on  the  poll, 
then  whichever  of  such  candidates  was  lowest  on  the 
poll  at  the  last  count  or  transfer  at  which  they  had  an 
unequal  number  of  votes  shall  be  first  excluded,  and 
if  such  candidates  have  had  an  equal  number  of  votes 
at  all  preceding  counts  or  transfers  the  Returning 
Officer  shall  decide  which  candidate  shall  be  first 
excluded. 

12.  In  determining  what  candidate  is  next  in  the 
order  of  the  voter's  preference,  any  candidates  who  have 
been  declared  elected  or  who  have  been  excluded  shall 
not  be  considered,  and  the  order  of  the  voter's  preference 
shall  be  determined  as  if  the  names  of  such  candidates 
had  not  been  on  the  voting-paper. 

13.  Where  on  any  transfer  it  is  found  that  on  an} 
voting-paper  there  is  no  candidate  opposite  whose 
name  a  number  is  placed,  other  than  those  who  have 
been  already  either  declared  elected  or  excluded,  such 
voting-paper  shall  be  8  3t  aside  as  exhausted. 
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B.  The  mles  pi'oposed  by  the  English  Proportional 
Representation  Society,  and  embodied  in  the  Municipal 
Representation  Bill  of  1908,  are  as  follows : — 

Rules  for  the  Transfer  of  Votes  and  for 
ascertaining  the  result  of  the  poll. 

Arrangement  of  Ballot-papers. 

1.  After  the  ballot-papers  have  been  mixed,  in 
accordance  with  the  rales  contained  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  "  The  Ballot  Act,  1872,"  the  returning 
officer  shall  draw  out  all  ballot-papers  which  he  does 
not  reject  as  invalid  and  file  in  a  separate  parcel  those 
on  which  the  figure  1  is  set  opposite  the  name  of  the 
same  candidate.  The  returning  officer  shall  then 
count  the  number  of  papers  in  each  parcel. 

Ascertainment  of  Quota. 

2.  The  returning  officer  shall  then  add  together  the 
numbers  of  the  papers  in  all  the  parcels  and  divide 
the  total  by  a  number  exceeding  by  one  the  number 
of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  the  result  increased  by 
one,  disregarding  any  fractional  remainder,  shall  be 
the  number  of  votes  sufficient  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  candidate,  herein  called  the  "  quota." 

Candidates  with  Quota  elected. 

3.  Any  candidate  whose  parcel  contains  a  number 
of  papers  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  quota  shall  he 
declared  elected. 

Transfer  of  Surplus  Votes. 

4. — (1)  If  the  number  of  candidates  elected  under 
the  last  rule  shall  not  equal  the  number  of  vacancies 
the  returning  officer  shall  as  tar  as   possible  transfer 

from  each  elected  candidate  t  he  s  of  es  fit'  any)  in  excess 
of  the  quota,  (herein  called  surplus  Votes)  to  the  can- 
didates indicated  on  the  ballot-papers  as  nexi  in  order 
of  the  voters'  preference,  excluding  candidates  already 
declared  elected.     The  votes  of  the  candidate  having 

the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  first  be  dealt  with, 
and   the    particular    votes    to    he    transferred    shall     he 

determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  regula- 
tions :— 

(") 


The  returning  officer  shall  arrange  all  the 
ballot-papers  in  tin;  parcel  of  the  elected 
candidate  on  which  votes  capable  of  transfer 
are  given  by  filing  in  a  separate  sub-parcel 
those  on  which  a  next  preference  is  indicated 
for  souk?  one  continuing  candidate. 
(]>)  The  returning  officer  shall  also  make  a  separate 
sub-parcel  of  the  ballot-papers  in  the  parcel 
on  which  the  votes  given  are  not  capable  of 
transfer. 

(r)  The  returning  officer  shall  count  the  ballot- 
papers  in  each  suh-parcel,  and  also  the  total 
of  all  the  ballot-papers  containing  votes 
capable  of  transfer. 

(d)  If  the  total  number  of  votes  capable  of  transfer 

is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  surplus  votes  the 
returning  officer  shall  transfer  all  the  votes 
capable  of  transfer. 

(e)  If  the  total  number  of  votes  capable  of  transfer 

is    greater    than     the     surplus    votes,    the 
returning    officer   shall    transfer   from   each 
sub-parcel    of   votes    capable    of  trasfer  the 
number  of  votes  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  total  of  the  sub-parcel  as  the 
number  of  surplus  votes  b^ars  to  the  total  of 
all  the  votes  capable  of  transfer. 
(/)  The  number  of  votes  to   be  transferred   from 
each  sub-parcel  under  the  preceding  regula- 
tion shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 
total   of   the   sub-parcel   by   the  number  of 
surplus  votes  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
total  number  of  votes  capable  of   transfer. 
Fractional  remainders  shall  be  disregarded. 
(g)  The   particular    votes    transferred   from    each 
sub-parcel  shall  be  those  last   filed    in   the 
sub-parcel. 
(2)  The  transfer  of  surplus  votes  shall  be  effected 
by  making  new  sub-parcels    of   the   ballot-papers  on 
which  those  votes  are  given,  and  adding   those  sub- 
parcels  to  the  parcels   (if  any)  of  the  candidates  to 


whom  the  transfers  are  made,  or,  where  any  such 
candidate  has  as  yet  no  parcel,  a  new  parcel  shall  be 
formed  for  him  from  the  papers  transferred. 

(3)  All  ballot-papers  in  a  parcel  of  an  elected 
candidate  not  transferred  under  this  rale  shall  be  set 
aside  as  finally  dealt  with,  and  the  votes  given  thereon 
shall  henceforth  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  If  two  or  more  parcels  of  elected  candidates  are 
equal  in  size,  the  returning  officer  shall  decide  which 
parcel  he  will  first  deal  with  under  this  rale. 

(5)  A  transfer  of  votes  under  this  rale  shall  not  be 
made  unless  the  surplus  votes  of  the  elected  candidate, 
together  with  any  other  surplus  votes  not  transferred 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  votes  of 
the  two  continuing  candidates  lowest  on  the  poll. 

(6)  This  rule  shall  take  effect  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions for  filling  the  last  vacancy  hereinafter  contained, 
and  if  at  any  time  it  shall  be  possible  to  fill  the  last 
vacancy  under  those  provisions  no  further  transfer 
under  this  rale  shall  be  made. 

Result  of  Transfer. 

•").  After  the  transfer  of  the  surplus  votes  of  an 
elected  candidate  any  candidate  who  shall  as  a  result 
of  the  transfer  obtain  the  quota  of  votes  shall  be 
deckired  elected. 

Further  Transfer  of  Surplus   Votes. 

6. — (1)  Unless  and  until  the  last  vacancy  shall  have 
been  filled  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 
if,  after  the  transfers  directed  by  Rule  I,  there  shall 
still  remain  a  vacancy,  and  the  vote-,  of  any  elected 
candidate  to  whom  a  transfer  has  been  made  are  in 
excess  of  the  quota,  the  returning  officer  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  take  from  the  sub-parcel  lasf  transferred  to 
that  candidate  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  surplus. 

(2)  The  particular  votes  to  be  taken  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  given  in 
Ride  4  hereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  votes 
included  in  the  sub-parcel  last  transferred  had  been 
the  only  votes  given  to  the  candidate ;  the  ballot-papers 
so  taken  shall  be  added  in  separate  sub-parcels  to  the 
parcels  of  the  continuing  candidates  (if  any)  indicated 
thereon  as  next  in  order  of  the  voters'  preference,  and 
the  votes  given  thereon  shall  be  transferred  to  those 
candidates  accordingly.  When'  any  such  candidate 
has  as  yet  no  parcel,  a  new  parcel  shall  be  formed  for 
him  from  the  papers  transferred. 

(3)  The  remaining  ballot-papers  in  the  parcel  of  the 
elected  candidate  (including  the  ballot-papers  taken 
from  the  parcel  under  Sub-Rule  (1).  on  which  the 
votes  are  not  capable  of  transfer)  shall  be  set  aside  as 
finally  dealt  with,  and  the  votes  given  thereon  shall 
henceforth  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  After  any  transfer  of  votes  under  this  rule  any 
candidate  who  shall  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  obtain 
the  quota  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(5)  The  process  directed  by  this  rule  shall  be 
repeated  until  the  last  vacancy  is  filled,  or  until  no 
candidate  has  any  surplus  votes,  whichever  shall  first 
happen. 

(6)  If  two  or  more  parcels  shall  be  eqttal  in  size, 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  number  of  votes  counted  to 
each  candidate  under  Ride  1,  and  the  parcel  of  the 
candidate  highest  on  that  count  shall  first  be  dealt  with, 
but  if  the  numbers  of  votes  on  that  count  were  equal 
the  returning  officer  shall  decide  which  parcel  he  will 
first  deal  with  under  this  rale. 

(7)  A  transfer  of  votes  under  this  rule  shall  not  be 
made  unless  the  surplus  votes  of  the  elected  candidate, 
together  with  any  other  surplus  votes  not  transferred, 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  votes 
of  the  two  continuing  candidates  lowest  on  the  poll. 

Distribution  of  Votes  of  Lowest  Candidate. 

7  — (1)  Unless  and  until  the  last  vacancy  shall  have 
been  filled  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 
if  after  the  transfers  under  the  preceding  rules 
there  shall  still  remain  one  or  more  vacancies,  or  if 
no  candidate  shall  have  been  declared  elected  under 
Rule  3,  the  returning  officer  shall  exclude  from  the 
poll  the  candidate  having  the  lowest  number  of  votes, 
and  shall  distribute  the  votes  capable  of  transfer  on 
the  ballot-papers  in  his  parcel  among  ths  continuing 
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candidates  next  in  order  of  the  voters'  preference. 
Any  ballot-  papers  in  the  parcel  on  which  votes  not 
capable  of  transfer  are  given  shall  be  set  aside  as 
finally  dealt  with,  and  the  votes  given  thereon  shall 
henceforth  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(2)  If  in  any  ease  the  total  of  the  votes  of  the  two 
or  more  candidates  lowest  on  the  poll,  together  with 
any  surplus  votes  not  transferred,  is  less  than  the 
votes  of  the  next  highest  candidate,  the  returning 
officer  may  in  one  operation  exclude  those  candidates 
from  the  poll  and  distribute  their  votes  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

(3)  After  the  distribution  under  this  rule  of  votes 
capable  of  transfer  any  candidate  who  has  received  the 
quota  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(4)  The  surplus  votes  of  any  candidate  elected 
under  this  rule  who  has  received  more  than  the  quota 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  manner  directed  by,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  of,  the  last  preceding  rule. 

Farther  Distributions. 

8.  The  process  directed  by  the  last  rule  shall  be 
repeated  on  the  successive  exclusions  one  after  another 
of  the  candidates  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes  until 
the  last  vacancy  is  filled,  either  by  the  election  of  a 
candidate  with  the  quota,  or  \inder  the  next  following 
rule. 

Filling  the  Last  Vacancy. 

9. — (1)  When  the  number  of  continuing  candidates 
is  reduced  to  the  number  of  vacancies  remaining  unfilled, 
the  continuing  candidates  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(2)  When  only  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and 
the  votes  of  some  one  continuing  candidate  exceed  the 
total  of  all  the  votes  of  the  other  continuing  candidates, 
together  with  any  surplus  votes  not  transferred,  that 
candidate  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(3)  When  more  than  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled 
and  the  votes  of  the  candidate,  who,  if  all  the  vacancies 
were  filled  by  the  successive  elections  of  the  continuing 
candidates  with  the  largest  numbers  of  votes,  would  be 
the  last  to  be  elected,  exceed  the  total  of  all  the  votes 
of  the  continuing  candidates  with  fewer  votes  than 
himself,  together  with  any  surplus  votes  not  trans- 
ferred, that  candidate  and  all  the  other  continuing 
candidates  who  have  not  less  votes  than  himself  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

(4)  When  only  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and 
there  are  only  two  continuing  candidates,  and  those 
two  candidates  have  each  the  same  number  of  votes, 
and  no  surplus  votes  remain  capable  of  transfer,  one 
candidate  shall  be  declared  excluded  under  the  next 
following  rule  and  the  other  declared  elected. 

Provisions  for  Exclusion  of  Candidates  in 
Special  Cases. 

10.  If  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  to  be 
excluded  under  these  rules  two  or  more  candidates 
have  each  the  same  number  of  votes,  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  number  of  votes  counted  to  each  candidate 
under  Rule  1,  and  the  candidate  lowest  on  that  count 
shall  be  excluded  ;  but  if  the  number  of  votes  on  that 
count  were  equal  the  returning  officer  shall  decide 
which  candidate  shall  be  excluded. 

Public  Notice  of  Transfers. 

11.  The  returning  officer  shall  record  and  give 
public  notice  of  any  transfer  of  votes  made  under 
these  rules,  and  of  the  total  number  of  votes  counted 
to  each  candidate  after  any  such  transfer,  in  addition 
to  the  particulars  described  by  Rule  45  to  the  First 
Schedule  to  "The  Ballot  Act,  1872."  Such  public 
notice  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  form  given  in 
the  appendix  to  these  rules. 

Recounts. 

12. — (1)  Any  candidate  or  his  agent  may  at  any 
time  during  the  counting  of  the  votes,  either  before 
the  commencement  or  after  the  completion  of  the 
transfer  of  the  votes  (whether  surplus  or  otherwise) 
of  any  candidate,  request  the  returning  officer  to 
recount  the  papers  then  comprised  in  the  parcels  of 
all  or  any  candidates  (not  being  papers  set  aside  as 
finally   dealt   with),    and   the    returning   officer    shall 


forthwith  recount  the  same  accordingly.  The  return- 
ing officer  may  also,  at  his  discretion,  recount  votes 
either  once  or  more  often  in  any  case  in  which  he  is 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  previous  count. 
Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  make  it  obligatory 
on  the  returning  officer  to  re-count  the  same  votes 
more  than  once. 

(2)  If  upon  an  election  petition — 

(i)  any  ballot-papers  counted  by  the  returning 

officer  are  rejected  as  invalid,  or 
(ii)  any  ballot-papei-s  rejected  by  the  return- 
ing officer  are  declared  valid, 
the  court  may  direct  the   whole  or  any  part  of   the 
ballot-papers  to  be  recounted,  and  the  result    of   the 
election  ascertained,  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

(3)  Except  as  in  this  rale  expressly  provided,  no 
recount  shall  be  had  whether  on  an  election  petition  or 
otherwise. 

Determination  of  Questions  as  to  Transfers. 

13. — (1)  If  any  question  shall  arise  in  relation  to 
any  transfer  the  decision  of  the  returning  officer, 
whether  expressed  or  implied  by  his  acts,  shall  be  final, 
unless  an  objection  is  made  hy  any  candidate  or  his 
agent  before  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  and  in  that 
event  the  decision  of  the  returning  officer  may  be 
reversed  upon  an  election  petition. 

(2)  If  any  decision  of  the  returning  officer  is  so 
reversed,  the  transfer  in  question,  and  all  operations 
subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  void,  and  the  court  shall 
direct  what  transfer  is  to  be  made  in  place  thereof,  and 
shall  cause  the  subsequent  operations  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  result  of  the  election  to  be  ascertained 
in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

Definitions. 

14.  In  these  rules — 

(1)  The  expression  "  votes  capable  of  transfer  " 

means  votes  given  on  ballot-papers  on 
which  a  further  preference  is  indicated 
for  a  continuing  candidate. 
Provided  that  a  vote  shall  be  deemed  not 
callable  of  transfer  in  any  case  in  which — ■ 

(a)  The  names  of  two  or  more  candidates 

(whether  already  excluded  from  the 
poll  or  declared  elected  or  not)  are 
marked  with  the  same  figure  and  are 
next  in  order  of  preference,  or 

(b)  The  name  of  the  candidate  to  whom  the 

transfer  is  to  be  made  or  of  some 
candidate  (whether  continuing  or  not) 
higher  in  the  order  of  the  voters' 
preference  is  marked — 

(i)  by  a  figure  not  following  con- 
secutively after  some  other  figure  on 
the  ballot-paper,  or 

(ii)  by  two  or  more  figures. 

(2)  The  expression  "  continuing  candidates  " 

means  candidates  not  already  declared 
elected  or  excluded  from  the  poll. 


C.  A  Committee  was  appointed  after  the  General 
Election  in  Tasmania  in  1909,  and  reported  as  follows 
on  the  working  of  the  system  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Tasmanian  and  Municipal  Representation 
Bill  Rules  :— 

Scope  of  the  Report. 

1.  This  repoi-t  is  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
conduct  of  the  General  Election,  1909,  and  to  a 
consideration  of  certain  alterations  which  have  been 
suggested  for  improving  the  single  transferable  vote 
system  of  proportional  representation.  Accordingly, 
we  have  not  dealt  with  the  general  political  questions 
connected  with  pi-oportional  representation ;  nor  have 
we  considered  how  far  other  systems,  such  as  the  list 
systems  in  use  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
the  mark  system  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  Tasmania. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  included  in  the  tables  of 
the  Appendix  much  information  which,  though  not 
necessary  for  the  main  purpose  of  our  report,  will  be 
of  value  in  the  discussion  of  other  systems. 
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The  Rules  of"  The  Electoral  Act,  1907." 

2.  The  rules  in  Schedule  (4)  of  "  The  Electoral  Act, 
1907,"  are  adapted  from  a  Bill  introduced  in  the 
Parliament  of  South  Australia  in  July,  190fi,  and  from 
a  Bill  laid  before  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in 
August,  190t>.  neither  of  which  became  law. 

3.  Their  distinguishing  features,  as  compared  with 
the  rales  of  "The  Electoral  Act,  1896"  (commonly 
called  in  Tasmania  the  "  Hare-Clark  system  "),  are  the 
use  of  the  Gregory  fractional  method  of  transfer  of 
surpluses,  and  the  use  of  the  Droop  quota  in  place 
of  the  higher  Hare  quota. 

4.  The  Gregory  fractional  method  of  transfer  is 
discussed  in  para.  20. 

5.  The  use  of  the  Droop  quota  has  been  criticised. 
This  quota  is  now  advocated  almost  universally  in 
place  of  the  Hare  quota,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  state 
shortly  the  reasons  for  using  it  in  place  of  the  Hare 
quota. 

The  Hare  quota  ("so  called  from  its  use  by  Thomas 
Hare,  the  originator  in  England  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  single  transferable  vote)  is  the  number 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  valid  rotes  by  the 
number  of  members  to  l>e  elected.  This  quota  was 
used  in  ••  The  Electoral  Act,  L896." 

The  Droop  quota  (so  called  after  Mr.  H.  R.  Droop, 
a  Cambridge  mathematician,  who  advocated  it  in  lst;s 
and  1869)  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  valid 
votes  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected,  and  adding  1. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  constituency  of  1,200  voters, 
electing  six  members,  the  Hare  quota  is  one-sixth  of 
1,200  (or  700),  and  the  Droop  quota  is  one  more  than 
one-seven! li  of  1,200  (or  601). 

6.  Considering  an  election  as  a  contest  between 
candidates,  it  is  clear  thai  a  candidate  who  obtains, 
in  the  instance  given  in  paragraph  5,  the  Droop  quota 
(601  votes)  lias  more  votes  than  it  is  possible  for  each 
of  six  other  candidates  to  obtain;  and  therefore  the 
first-mentioned  candidates  lias  sufficient  votes  to 
entitle  him  to  election.  Even  if  the  Hare  quota  is 
used,  any  candidate  who  obtains  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  the    Droop  quota   is   elected,  for   the  reason 

stated    in     the    last     sentence;     and    a    candidate    who 

obtains  the  Hare  quota  receives  an  excess  of  votes 
which  are  not  really  required  by  him,  and  which  are 
therefore1  wasted.  Hence  it  is  (dear  that,  considering 
an  election  as  a  contest  between  candidates,  the  Droop 
quota  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Hare  quota. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  ''Proportional  Representation  in  Large  Con- 
stituencies," by  Waltei  Baily  (London.  Ridgway, 
1872)  :— 

"We  have  still  to  consider  what  is  the  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  be  retained  for  each  candidate. 
The  rule  in  use  in  Denmark  (and  adopted  by  Mr.  Hare, 
for  finding  this  number,  which  is  called  the  quota)  is 
to    divide     the    number    of     votes    by    the    number    of 

members  to  be  elected.  This  is  simple,  but  still  it  is 
wrong.  For  example,  if  we  apply  Mr.  Hare's  plan  to 
election  of  two  members,  in  which  100  votes  are 
A  first,  and  then  B,  and  30  for  C— we 
the  quota  by  dividing  100  by  2;  and 
this  quota  of  50  votes  for  A,  we  should 

woidd  then 
should  have 
that,  as   To 


an 

given — 70  for 

should    obtain 

then  retaining 

hand    over  20  votes     to 

stand,  ^4  50,  C  30,  B  20, 

A  and  0  elected.     And 


11 ;  and  the  votes 

and   therefore   we 
yet   it   is  clear 
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more  than  twice  :>0,   A  and  B  should   have  been  the 
candidates  elected. 

"  The  number  of  votes  to  be  retained  for  a  candidate 
must  be  enough  to  make  his  election  certain,  whatever 
combination  may  be  made  of  the  other  votes  given  in 
the  election.  The  smallest  number  which  will  suffice 
for  this  is  the  true  quota ;  all  votes  retained  beyond 
this  number  are  wasted.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  this  number.  Suppose  that  two  members  have 
to  be  elected,  we  must  retain  for  a  candidate  votes 
enough  to  insure  his  being  one  of  the  first  two,  and 
this  we  shall  do  if  we  retain  for  him  just  over  a  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given.  It  is  impossible 
for  three  persons  each  to  have  more  than  one-third  of 
the  votes,  so  that  any  candidate  who  has  more  than 
one-third  by  ever  so  little  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the 
first  two.  in  whatever  way  the  rest  of  the  votes  may 

H 


be  distributed.  In  the  same  way,  we  see  that  if  five 
members  have  to  be  elected,  a  candidate  who  has  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  votes  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
first  five,  and  therefore  elected  ;  and  so  for  any  other 
number  of  members.  The  rule,  then,  for  finding  the 
true  quota  is  this  : — Divide  the  number  of  votes  by 
the  number  just  above  that  of  the  members  to  be 
elected,  and  take  as  a  quota  the  number  just  above  the 
quotient. 

"  In  the  example  given  above,  the  true  quota  just 
exceeds  one-third  of  100.  It  is  therefore  34.  The 
70  votes  given  to  A,  B,  will  then  be  divided  into  34 
for  A,  34  for  B,  and  2  over.  C  has  only  30  votes  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  A  and  B  are  elected,  and  it  is 
clear  they  should  be. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  some  votes  are  wasted. 
This  must  needs  be,  whatever  mode  of  "election  is 
adopted.  If  a  constituency  has  only  one  member,  a 
candidate  who  gets  a  bare  majority  will  be  elected, 
and  it  will  be  of  no  moment  whether  the  remaining 
votes  are  for  him  or  against  him.  All  except  the 
bare  majority  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  election, 
and  may  be  considered  as  wasted.  But  as  the  number 
of  members  is  increased,  the  unavoidable  waste  is 
diminished.  With  five  members  the  effective  votes  for 
each  will  just  exceed  one-sixth,  and  therefore  the  waste 
votes  will  just  fall  short  of  the  remaining  sixth ;  in 
fact,  the  unavoidable  waste  will  always  just  fall  short 
of  the  true  quota." 

7.  But  these  arguments  do  not  decide  the  su- 
periority of  one  quota  over  the  other  if  an  election  is 
considered,  not  as  a  contest  between  candidates,  but 
as  a  coiitest  between  parties.  For  here  we  have  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  one  or  more  candidates  of  a, 
party  securing  election  on  less  than  a  quota,  and  so 
obtaining  for  their  party  an  amount  of  representation 
in  excess  of  its  proportional  share.  With  the  Hare 
quota  it  is  very  easy  for  a  party  to  secure  excessive 
representation  by  returning  several  candidates  with 
less  than  the  quota.  With  the  Droop  quota  this  is 
impossible  in  a  two-party  contest  (except  when  papers 
become  exhausted  through  the  neglect  of  voters  to 
give  a  preference  to  each  candidate  of  their  party), 
and  in  a  contest  between  more  than  two  parties  dis- 
proportional  representation  would  probably  occur  much 
less  frequently  with  the  Droop  quota  than  with  the 
I  [are  quota. 

Take  the  case  of  an  election  of  six  members  by 
210  voters,  63  of  whom  belong  to  party  A,  and  1 17  to 
party  />'.  and  assume  the  Hare  quota  is  used.  Party  A, 
having  roughly  one-third  of  the  voters,  is  entitled  to 
two  members,  and  party  B  to  4.  When  all  candidates 
but  seven  have  been  excluded,  the  state  of  the  poll 
might  lie  that  the  five  remaining  candidates  of  pai-ty  B 
had  respectively  30,  30,  29,  29,  29  votes  each  (total 
117);  and  the  two  remaining  candidates  of  party  A 
:'.-">  and  28  each  (total  63).  The  candidate  lowest  on 
the  [toll  has  now  to  be  excluded;  that  is,  the  A  candi- 
date with  28  votes  is  excluded,  and  there  arc  left  six 
candidates — five  of  party  B,  and  one  of  A,  who  are 
declared  elected.  That  is,  party  A  instead  of  e-etting 
two  members,  has  got  only  one ;  and  party  B,  instead 
of  four  members,  has  got  five. 

Now  this  has  happened  solely  because  the  use  of 
the  Hare  quota  (35)  has  wasted  the  four  votes  which 
the  A  candidate,  with  35  votes,  had  in  excess  of  the 
Droop  quota  (31).  If  the  Droop  quota  had  been  used, 
this  surplus  of  four  would  have  been  distributed  before 
the  exclusion  of  the  lowest  candidate.  It  would 
naturally  have  gone  to  the  other  candidate  of  the 
party,  whose  votes  would  thus  have  been  raised  from 
28  to  32  ;  and  the  candidate  excluded  as  lowest  on  the 
poll  woidd  then  have  been  one  of  the  B  candidates. 
Thus,  the  result  would  have  been  the  correct  result — ■ 
party  A,  two  members  ;  party  B,  four  members. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  if,  in  the 
election  for  Franklin,  the  Hare  quota  had  been  used, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  cross-voting  between  the 
candidates  of  the  Labour  Party  and  other  candidates 
by  voters  who  gave  their  first  preferences  to  non- 
labour  candidates,  and  no  exhaustion  of  the  papers  of 
such  voters,  the  Labour  Party  would  have  secured  only 
one  member  in  place  of  the  two  to  whom  it  was  entitled 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  supporters. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
Hare  quota  produces  disproportional  representation. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
Droop  quota,  for  another  reason,  does  the  same.  The 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  quotas,  therefore, 
involves  an  examination  of  the  range  of  values  in  which 
these  cases  occur.  This  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
writers  (E.  L.  Piesse)  and  L.  F.  Giblin,  who,  by  an 
argument  unsuitable  for  this  report,  have  shown  that 
in  a  two-party  c<  nit  est  for  a  six-member  electorate,  in 
which  votes  do  not  become  exhausted  through  a  voter 
failing  to  vote  for  all  the  candidates  of  his  party,  the 
Hare  quota  may  be  in  error  to  the  extent  of  one  member 
for  a  range  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  in  which 
the  Droop  quota  can  be  in  error.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  in  a  two-party  contest,  as  in  a  contest  between 
two  members,  the  Droop  quota  is  superior  to  the  Hare 
quota. 

A  similar  comparison  in  a  three-party  contest  has 
been  made  for  particular  cases  only. 

The  Scrutiny  at  the  General  Election. 

8.  As  the  rules  contained  in  Schedule  (4)  of  "  The 
Electoral  Act,  1907,"  had  not  been  used  previously  at 
a  parliamentary  election,  several  mock  elections  were 
held  prior  to  the  general  election  to  gain  expe- 
rience of  the  working  of  the  rules  and  of  the  most 
efficient  arrangements  for  conducting  the  scrutiny. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  adopt  the  arrangement  of 
staff  and  method  of  recording  preferences  used  at  the 
election  of  1897  (see  R.  M.  Johnston,  "  Observations 
"  on  the  Working  Results  of  the  Hare  System  of 
"  Election  in  Tasmania,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas.  1897, 
p.  75,  at  pp.  82,  83,  and  pamphlet  pp.  18,  19)  ;  but 
these  arrangements  were,  after  a  test,  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  much  more  efficient  method  used  at  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society's  model  election, 
held  in  December  1908  (see  Journal  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society,  December  1908,  p.  107). 

9.  The  furniture  of  the  room  in  which  the  scrutiny 
was  carried  out  was  arranged  as  follows  : — The  Re- 
turning Officer's  table  at  the  head  of  the  room,  a  long 
sorting-table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  counting- 
tables  (one  for  each  candidate)  on  either  side  of  the 
sorting-table. 

On  the  Returning  Officer's  table  was  placed  a  set 
of  pigeon-holes  (one  for  each  candidate),  with  pigeon- 
holes for  informal  and  exhausted  papers,  all  suitably 
labelled ;  and  also  a  similar  set  of  open  boxes,  with  the 
like  labels. 

On  the  sorting-table  were  placed  sets  of  open 
sorting-trays  (one  for  each  sorter),  with  the  same 
labels  as  the  pigeon-holes ;  and  each  counting-table 
had  a  similar  set  of  trays,  and  was  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  candidate  whose  papers  were  being  counted 
at  it.     At  each  counting-table  was  one  counting-clerk. 

10.  The  parcels  of  ballot-papers  received  from  the 
polling-places  for  each  district  were  opened  by  the 
Returning  Officer  at  the  head  table,  and  were  distri- 
buted by  messengers  among  the  sorters  at  the  sorting- 
table.  The  sorters  sorted  them  according  to  the  first 
preference,  at  the  same  time  examining  them  for 
informalities  and  placing  in  the  compartment  for 
informals  for  reference  to  the  Returning  Officer  any 
which  seemed  to  be  irregular.  The  sorters  did  not  count 
the  papers.  Messengers  collected  from  all  the  sorting- 
trays  the  papers  on  which  a  particular  candidate  had 
the  first  preference,  and  took  them  to  the  table  at 
which  his  papers  were  being  counted.  The  counter 
counted  them  into  bundles  of  50  each,  at  the  same 
time  checking  the  sorting,  and  also  examining  the 
papers  for  informalities.  Each  bundle  of  50  was 
checked,  and  the  totals  for  each  candidate  added  up. 
Any  papers  found  to  have  been  mis-sorted  were  sent  to 
the  correct  tables. 

The  papers  were  then  done  up  in  bundles  (one  for 
each  candidate),  and  were  brought  up  to  and  placed  in 
the  open  boxes  at  the  head  table,  where  an  assistant 
returning  officer  labelled  them,  and  called  out  the 
numbers  to  another  assistant  returning  officer,  who 
recorded  them  on  the  scrutiny  abstract.  The  papers 
were  then  placed  in  the  appropriate  pigeon-holes  at 
the  head  table. 

The  second  and  subsequent  counts  were  made  in 
the  same  way,  the  assistant  returning  officer  in  charge 


of  the  scrutiny  abstract  taking  the  parcel  of  papers 
required  for  the  count  from  the  pigeon-holes,  and 
checking  the  totals  returned  by  the  counters,  when  the 
count  was  completed,  with  the  number  given  out. 

Whenever  a  candidate  became  elected  or  excluded 
bis  label  was  removed  from  the  counting  and  sorting- 
trays,  so  that  no  further  choices  should  be  counted  to 
him. 

At  the  head  table,  in  addition  to  the  Returning 
Officer  and  assistant  returning  officers,  were  two 
counting-clerks,  who  made  the  calculations  required  in 
transferring  votes,  and  assisted  in  labelling  the  packets. 
The  calculations  were  also  checked  by  an  arithmometer 
in  the  case  of  the  Franklin,  Denison,  and  Wilmot 
scrutinies. 

11.  The  staff  employed  was  as  follows ; — 

Bass  -  -  -  -  -  25 

Darwin  -  -  -  -  14 

Denison  -  -  -  -  40 

Franklin  -  -  -  -  27 

Wilmot  -  -  -  -  26 

In  the  Denison  and  Franklin  scrutinies  the  staff 
was  reduced  after  the  distribution  of  surpluses  obtained 
at  the  first  count. 

As  a  sorter  was  able  to  go  through  papers  more 
quickly  than  a  counter,  two  counters  were  employed 
for  each  sorter. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  employ  the  whole  staff 
continuously,  as  many  of  the  counts  were  small.  With 
the  experience  now  gained  we  think  that  in  future  a 
smaller  staff  will  be  sufficient. 

12.  The  scrutiny  could  not  be  commenced  until  the 
ballot-papers  from  all  the  polling- places  of  the  district 
had  reached  the  Returning  Officer.  This  necessarily 
involved  a  delay  of  some  days  in  four  of  the  districts, 
but  the  rough  result  of  the  counting  of  the  first  prefe- 
rences, conducted  at  each  polling-place  and  sent  in  by 
telegraph,  was  announced  on  the  night  of  the  election. 
The  counting  of  the  first  preferences  at  the  polling- 
places  was  not  relied  on  for  the  scrutiny,  and  all 
papers  were  re-examined  and  counted  again  at  the 
chief  polling-place  for  the  district. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  scrutiny  at  the  chief 
polling  places  for  the  districts  was  as  follows  : — 

Hours. 


Bass 

Darwin 

Denison 

Franklin 

Wilmot 


15 
11 
11 
9 
10 


The  poll  closed  in  each  district  at  6  p.m.  on 
30th  April. 

All  the  ballot-papers  for  Denison  reached  the 
Returning  officer  at  9.30  p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  poll. 
The  sciiitiny  was  commenced  at  10  p.m.,  and  was 
continued  through  the  night  to  9  a.m.  next  morning 
when  it  was  concluded,  and  the  result  announced. 

The  scrutiny  for  Bass  was  concluded  on  4th  May ; 
for  Darwin  on  4th  May ;  for  Franklin  on  5th  May ; 
and  for  Wilmot  on  3rd  May. 

13.  An  advantage  of  the  scrutiny,  not  possessed  by 
a  scrutiny  under  the  ordinary  method  of  voting,  is  that 
the  counting  of  most  of  the  parcels  at  the  first  count, 
and  of  many  of  the  parcels  at  other  counts,  is  checked 
again  by  the  recounting  of  the  parcels  at  subsequent 
counts.  The  number  of  miscounted  or  mis-sorted 
papers  discovered  at  subsequent  counts  was  very  small. 
In  Denison,  where  there  were  over  19,000  examinations 
of  papers,  only  three  miscounted  papers  and  three 
mis-sorted  papers  were  found.  It  was  possible  to 
rectify  most  of  these  errors  immediately  they  were 
discovered,  and  none  of  them,  even  if  not  rectified, 
could  have  affected  the  result  of  the  election.  The 
number  of  miscounted  and  mis- sorted  papers  in  the 
other  districts  was  equally  small,  and  in  no  district 
could  the  result  of  the  election  have  been  affected  in 
any  way  by  these  errors. 

General  Observations  on  the  Election. 

14.  The  working  of  the  system,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Returning  Officers,  was  an  unqualified 
success.     No  serious  difficulty  of  any  kind  was  found 
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in  conducting  the  scrutiny.  The  scrutinies  for  two 
of  the  districts  were  carried  out  in  country  towns, 
where  the  number  of  persons  available  for  choice 
of  a  staff  was  small ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  no  serious 
difficulty  was  found. 

15.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  electors,  it  is 
of  interest  to  examine  the  number  of  informal  ballot- 
papers.  These  amounted  in  each  district,  except 
Wilmot,  to  less  than  3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of 
Wilmot,  to  3  44  per  cent.,  of  all  the  ballot-papers; 
and  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Tasmania  was  2  •  86 
per  cent. 

The  percentages  of  informal  ballot-papers  in  pre- 
vious elections  are  shown  in  Table  II.  In  comparing 
one  election  with  another,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
changes  in  the  method  of  voting,  whether  by  striking 
out  the  names  of  the  candidates  objected  to,  by  placing 
crosses  opposite  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted  for, 
or  by  numbering  in  order  of  preference  the  candidates 
voted  for,  and  the  varying  strictness  of  Electoral  Acts. 
are  responsible  for  some  of  the  variations  in  the 
percentages  of  informal  papers  shown  by  this  table. 

The  percentage  of  informal  ballot-papers  was 
higher  than  at  the  General  Election  for  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  190<>,  but  lower  than  at  the  Federal 
Election  of  December.  1906. 

16.  The  principal  discussions  in  regard  to  the  Hare 
system  are  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  it  will 
or  will  not  provide  representation  for  what  are  called 
"  sectional  interests,"  and  as  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  which  attend  such  representation.  This 
matter  we  regard  as  outside  the  scope  of  an  official 
report.  The  facts  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to 
how  far  "sectional  interests  "  did  or  did  not  secure 
representation  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  are  not 
known  to  us  officially.  It  may,  however,  be  permissible 
to  state  that  there  were  several  "  lists  "  of  candidates' 
published  for  the  guidance  of  electors  and  supported 
by  various  organisations.  Some  comment  has  been 
made  because  persons  supporting  these  1  i><  s  did  not 
secure  the  amount  of  representation  which,  as  it  was 
supposed,  they  might  have  obtained  under  the  former 
system  of  single  electorates;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown    thai     this    is    due  to   any  Other    cause    than    the 

insufficient  numbers  of  the  supporters  of  the  various 
lists.     An  examination  of  the  scrutiny  abstracts  shows 

that     there     was     so     much     cross-voting     between      the 

supporters  of  the  various  lists  that  (excepf  in  regard 
to  candidates  supported  by  the  Labour  Party)  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  amount  of  representation 
obtained  by  each. 

The  voters  who  gave  their  first  preference  to  can- 
didates of  the  Labour  Party,  however,  appear  to  have 

voted  for  all  the  candidates  of  their  party,  and  rarely 
for  any  other  candidates;  and  it  is  accordingly  per- 
missible, for  the  purposes  of  the  following  calculation. 
to  assume  the  number  of  voters  who  supported  the 
Labour  Party  to  be  equal  to  the  number  who  gave 
their  first  preferences  to  candidates  of  the  party. 
Hence  we  obtain  the  following  table: — 
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Party). 

Bass 

3275 

5795 

2-17 

2 

Darwin 

5493 

3912 

3-51 

4 

Denison 

3218 

8119 

1-70 

2 

Franklin     - 

3448 

6837 

2  01 

2 

Wilmot      - 

3633 

5230 

2-.4C 

2 

All 

19,067 

29,893 

11-69 

12 

number  of  members  it  obtained  being  the  whole 
number  nearest  to  its  proportional  share  of  the 
representation  for  each  district. 

Examination  of  Amendments  which  have  been  Proposed 
for  Improving  the  Working  of  the  Rules  of 
Schedule  (4). 

17.  In  the  year  1908  a  Bill,  promoted  by  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society,  to  allow  muni- 
cipal boroughs  in  England  to  adopt  for  their  elections 
a  system  of  proportional  representation,  was  examined 
and  approved  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  passed  by  that  House.  It  did 
not,  however,  pass  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  Bill  contains  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation very  similar  to  that  of  "  The  Electoral  Act, 
1907,"  of  Tasmania,  but  the  rules  for  the  scrutiny 
(which,  it  is  stated  in  the  journal  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society,  December,  1908,  p.  Ill,  are 
based  on  the  Tasmanian  Act  of  1896)  differ  in  several 
details  from  the  Tasmanian  rules  to  the  Act  of  1907. 
We  proceed  first  to  examine  these  differences. 

18.  We  have  classified  the  rules  contained  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill, 
1908,  which  differ  materially  from  the  Tasmanian 
rales,  for  convenience  of  reference,  according  as, 
(a)  their  adoption  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
corresponding  Tasmanian  rales  could  not  alter  the 
result  of  an  election;  or  (b)  their  adoption  might 
occasionally  alter  the  result. 

(a)  Rules  which  could  not  alter  the  result  of  an 
election  : — 

(i)  The  provision — Rule  4.  sub-rale  (5) — for  the 
postponement  of  the  transfer  of  a  surplus,  if 
the  surplus,  together  with  any  other  surpluses 
not  transferred,  does  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  totals  of  the  two 
candidates  lowest  on  the  poll ; 
(ii)  The  provision — Rule  7,  sub-rule  (2) — for  the 
simultaneous  exclusion  of  two  or  more  candi- 
dates if  the  total  of  their  votes,  together  with 
any  surpluses  not  transferred,  is  less  than  the 
votes  of  the  next  highest  candidate  ; 
(iii)  The  provision— Rule  9,  sub-rale  (2) — for  the 
filling  of  the  last  vacancy  if  the  votes  of  one 
unelected  candidate  exceed  the  votes  of  all 
other  continuing  candidates,  together  with 
any  surpluses  not  transferred  ;  and 
The  similar  provision — Ride  9,  sub-rule  (3) — for 


continuing 


(iv) 
(b) 


filling  two  or  more  vacancies. 


The  Labour  Party  therefore  obtained  exactly  the 
number  of  members  in  each  electorate  to  which  it  was 
entitled :    in    the   case   of    Darwin   and    Wilmot    the 

.       A     4530. 


Rules  which  might  occasionally  alter  the  result 
of  an  election  : — 

(i)  The  provision,  in  the  transfer  of  surpluses,  for 
selecting  for  transfer  a  number  of  papers 
equal  to  the  number  of  surplus  votes  in  place 
of  transferring  all  papers  containing  the  votes 
which  produced  the  surplus  ; 
(ii)  The  provision  for  raising  the  transfer-value  in 
cases  where  some  of  the  papers  containing 
the  votes  which  produced  the  surplus  have 
no  further  available  preference  marked  on 
them. 

19.  The  rales  (a)  are  ingenious  provisions  which,  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  counts  and  transfers,  would 
shorten  the  work  of  the  returning  officer.  The  addition 
of  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  Tasmanian  rales 
covdd  in  no  wise  alter  the  result  of  an  election,  subject 
only  to  the  unimportant  qualification  (in  respect  of 
which  they  are  superior  to  the  Tasmanian  rules)  that 
the  number  of  votes  lost  by  omitting  fractional 
remainders  might  be  less  than  with  the  present 
Tasmanian  rales. 

We  recommend  that,  when  opportunity  offers,  the 
rules  (a)  should  be  added  to  the  Tasmanian  rales. 

20.  The  rule  (b)  (i)  is  a  return  to  the  Electoral  Act 
of  1896.  In  the  system  advocated  by  Hare,  a  surplus 
was  distributed  by  selecting  at  random  from  the  papers 
of  the  elected  candidate  a  number  of  papers  equal  to 
the  surplus,  and  by  transferring  one  vote  to  each 
candidate  for  each  of  these  selected  papers  on  which 
he  had  the  next  choice.  The  votes  obtained  by  other 
candidates  from  the  surplus  of  an  elected  candidate 
would  thus  depend  on  the  particular  selection  made 
by  the  returning  officer. 
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This  result  of  the  selection  of  papers  by  the  re- 
turning officer  was  pointed  out  as  a  defect  by  critics, 
and  in  1868  Mr.  H.  R.  Droop,  in  his  pamphlet  "  On 
Methods  of  Electing  Repi-esentatives "  (Macmillan), 
and  again  in  1881,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Methods  of 
Electing  Representatives,"  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society  for  June,  1881,  showed  that 
it  could  be  avoided  by  the  expedient  of  distributing  a 
surplus  to  unelected  candidates  in.  proportion  to  the 
number  of  papers  in  the  whole  parcel  producing  the 
surplus,  not  in  a  selection  only  from  the  parcel  on 
which  each  candidate  was  given  the  next  preference. 
Mr.  Droop  did  not,  however,  recommend  this  plan,  as 
he  thought  it  impracticable  and  unnecessary. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  "  The  Electoral  Act, 
1896,"  of  Tasmania  (now  repealed)  was  the  adoption, 
for  the  first  time  in  practice,  of  rules  for  distributing 
a  surplus  in  the  way  proposed  by  Mr.  Droop.  And 
the  result  of  the  elections  held  under  that  Act  showed 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  applying  these  rules,  at 
least  in  an  election  in  which  only  a  few  thousand 
papers  were  to  be  counted. 

According  to  the  rules  of  "  The  Electoral  Act, 
1896,"  all  the  papers  in  the  parcel  which  produces  a 
surplus  are  re-examined,  and  the  number  of  next 
choices  for  each  continuing  candidate  counted.  Each 
continuing  candidate  then  gets  a  share  of  the  surplus 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  next  choices  recorded 
for  him  on  all  the  papers  of  the  parcel.  Thus  far  the 
rules  are  the  same  as  those  of  "  The  Electoral  Act, 
1907,"  of  Tasmania,  and  of  the  Municipal  Representa- 
tion Bill ;  and  there  is  as  yet  no  possibility  of  chance 
in  the  operation  of  the  returning  officer  affecting  the 
distribution  of  votes. 

The  rules  of  "  The  Electoral  Act,  1896,"  and  of  the 
Municipal  Representation  Bill  then  provide  that  from 
the  papers  on  which  each  continuing  candidate  has  the 
next  choice  shall  be  taken  at  random  a  number  of 
papers  equal  to  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  the 
candidate  from  the  surplus.  These  selected  papers  are 
thereafter  treated  as  worth  one  vote  each,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  them  again  (for  instance, 
if  the  candidate  to  whom  they  are  transferred  is  sub- 
sequently excluded),  each  of  them  is  worth  one  vote 
each  to  the  candidate  having  the  next  available  choice. 

It  is  clear  that  these  rides  allow  of  chance  influencing 
the  result  of  the  election,  not  in  respect  of  the  votes 
obtained  by  the  candidates  who  share  in  the  surplus 
(since  these  votes  are  not  determined  by  a  random 
selection),  but  in  respect  of  the  votes  obtained  from 
them  by  other  candidates,  if  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  transfer  the  votes  of  the  candidates  who 
share  in  the  surplus.  One  selection  of  papers  may 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  papers  on  which  a 
candidate,  A,  has  the  next  choice  after  the  candidate 
sharing  in  the  surplus  ;  another  selection  may  contain 
a  small  proportion  of  such  papers.  Consequently,  from 
the  former  A  would  get  more  votes,  if  the  papers  were 
again  transferred,  than  from  the  latter. 

This  remaining  element  of  chance  is  got  rid  of  by 
what  is  called  Gregory's  fractional  method  of  transfer, 
and  this  is  embodied  in  the  rules  of  Schedule  (4)  to 
"  The  Electoral  Act,  1907,"  of  Tasmania. 

By  this  method,  ascribed  by  Professor  E.  J.  Nanson 
in  his  pamphlet  "  The  Real  Value  of  a  Vote  and  How 
to  Get  It"  (pp.  16,  22)  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Gregory,  of 
Melbourne,  all  papers  in  the  parcel  producing  the 
surplus  are  transferred  each  to  the  candidate  having 
the  next  choice  thereon,  and  each  with  a  fractional 
value.  If,  for  instance,  80  papers  produce  a  surplus  of 
19  votes,  each  paper  is  transferred  to  the  next  candidate 
thereon  as  worth  nineteen-eightieths  of  a  vote.  There 
is  here  no  random  selection  of  papers,  and  no  possibility 
of  chance  affecting  the  result.  Each  paper  receives  its 
correct  value,  and  this  value  it  retains  through  the 
remainder  of  the  election.  If  the  papers  are  again 
dealt  with,  each  candidate  having  the  next  available 
choice  after  the  candidate  sharing  in  the  surplus 
obtains  nineteen-eightieths  of  a  vote  from  each  paper 
when  the  papers  are  again  examined.  No  operation  of 
the  returning  officer  affects  the  number  of  votes  any 
candidate  gets,  and  each  paper  has  a  total  value  of  one 
vote,  and  none  a  value  of  more  than  one  vote,  in 
determining  who  shall  be  elected. 


The  rules  of  "  The  Electoral  Act,  1907,"  therefore 
get  rid  completely  of  any  possibility  that  a  chance 
selection  of  papers  by  the  returning  officer  may  affect 
the  result. 

But  the  additional  rules  necessary  to  do  this 
increase  the  work  of  the  returning  officer.  It  is 
thei-efore  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  determine 
whether  the  additional  rules  are  really  required. 

Calculations  of  eminent  mathematicians  have  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Society  and  elsewhere  which  show  that  the 
element  of  chance  in  Hare's  system,  which  was  removed 
by  the  rules  of  the  Tasmanian  Act  of  1896,  would  not 
(with  constituencies  of  25,000)  affect  an  election  more 
than  about  once  in  10,000  years.  These  calculations 
are  doubtless  based  on  some  simple  assumptions  as  to 
the  shuffling  of  ballot-papers,  and  as  to  the  frequency 
of  close  contests,  but  our  experience  in  the  recounts 
which  we  have  made,  as  mentioned  below,  leads  us  to 
doubt  whether  any  simple  assumptions  as  to  shuffling 
can  be  made.  The  ballot-papers  as  they  come  in  from 
the  polling-places  are  found  to  be  in  sets — in  one  set 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  consecutive  papers  on 
which  A  is  1  and  B  is  2 ;  in  another  set  a  large  number 
of  consecutive  papers  on  which  A  is  1  and  C  is  2  ;  and 
so  for  subsequent  preferences  —  and  no  amount  of 
sorting,  mixing,  and  shuffling  which  is  practicable  with 
a  large  number  of  pieces  of  paper  can  be  relied  on  to 
produce  the  same  average  distribution  in  all  parts  of  a 
large  packet.  If  a  random  selection  is  made  of  a  part 
only  of  the  packet,  the  proportion  of  papers  on  which 
B  has  the  next  choice  may  be  much  greater,  or  much 
less,  than  in  the  whole  packet.  We  think,  then,  that 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  improvements  con- 
tained in  "  The  Electoral  Act,  1896  "  are  indispensable. 
The  further  question,  whether  the  removal  of  the 
much  less  important  element  of  chance  got  rid  of 
under  "  The  Electoral  Act,  1907,"  by  Gregory's  frac- 
tional method  of  transfer  is  worth  the  additional  labour 
it  entails,  is  also,  we  think,  incapable  of  satisfactory 
treatment  by  calculations  based  on  probabilities  ;  and 
we  accordingly  report  in  full  detail  the  results  of  the 
recounts  we  have  made. 

"We  refer  to  Table  XII.  (suggested  to  us  by  an 
interesting  calculation  made  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston 
in  "  Observations  on  the  Working  Results  of  the  Hare 
System  of  Election  in  Tasmania,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Tas.,  1897,  p.  75),  which  shows  the  number  of  votes  of 
which  the  distribution  might  have  been  altered  if 
Ride  (b)  (i)  of  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill,  1908, 
for  the  transfer  of  surpluses  had  been  used  at  the  late 
election  in  place  of  the  corresponding  rules  of  "  The 
Electoral  Act,  1907."  From  this  table  it  appears  that 
the  percentage  of  votes  of  which  the  distribution 
might  have  been  altered,  varied  from  4  "14  per  cent,  in 
Franklin  to  0-51  per  cent,  in  Denison,  and  that  the 
average  for  all  the  districts  was  a  little  more  than 
2  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of 
votes  which  might  be  affected  is  small ;  yet  the  number 
of  votes  which  might  be  affected  in  a  large  constituency 
would  be  important  in  a  close  contest. 

It  can  also  be  shown  from  the  scrutiny  abstracts 
for  Darwin  and  Wilmot  that  no  possible  alteration  in 
the  distribution  of  votes  which  coidd  be  produced  by 
using  the  Rule  (b)  (i)  could  affect  the  result  of  the 
elections  for  these  districts,  the  reason  being  that  the 
contests  in  these  districts  were  not  close.  Similar 
results  coidd  not  be  predicted  from  the  abstracts  for 
the  other  districts. 

Having  obtained  this  information,  we  proceeded  to 
perform  the  scrutiny  for  each  district  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  re- scrutiny  the  papers  were 
put  back  into  the  packets  they  were  in  at  the  end  of 
the  first  count  at  the  General  Election ;  that  is,  the 
papers  were  in  the  packets  into  which  they  had  been 
sorted  according  to  number  1  choices ;  and  some 
packets  contained  sub-packets  sorted  according  to  the 
number  2  choices.  This  was  done  so  that  the  labour 
of  the  recount  might  be  shortened  as  much  as  possible, 
by  using  the  sorting  done  at  the  General  Election. 
But  great  care  was  taken  to  shuffle  thoroughly  any 
packets  whose  previous  sorting  might  vitiate  the 
comparison  to  be  made  between  the  results  according 
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to  the  two  sets  of  rules  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  papers 
were  shuffled  as  thoroughly  as  they  could  ever  be  at  an 
election. 

The  re-scrutiny  for  each  district  was  then  carried 
out  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Repre- 
sentation Bill.  The  result  was,  that  in  each  district 
the  same  candidates  were  excluded  in  the  same  order, 
and  the  same  candidates  were  returned,  as  at  the 
General  Election. 

The  same  results  would  therefore  have  been  obtained, 
and  much  labour  saved,  if  the  rules  of  the  Municipal 
Representation  Bill  had  been  used. 

But  a  comparison  of  the  scrutiny  abstracts  will 
show  that  there  are  serious  alterations  in  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  votes.  These  alterations  would  affect  close 
contests  ;  and  if  close  contests  were  frequent  we  should 
think  it  undesirable  that  such  alterations  should  be 
possible.  We  have  no  information  from  which  we  can 
judge  how  frequent  close  contests  are. 

Tables  X.,  XI.,  and  XIII.  contain  further  com- 
parisons between  the  results  of  using  the  two  sets  of 
rules. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  the  Gregory  fractional 
method  of  transfer  is  that  it  involves  a  large  number 
of  small  transfers.  Whilst  these  transfers  are  being 
cairied  out  the  greater  part  of  the  staff  must  remain 
idle.  The  examinations  of  the  papers  for  these  trans- 
fers do  not  take  a  long  time,  but  the  arranging  and 
labelling  of  the  papers  is  tedious,  and  requires  great 
care.  With  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Representation 
Bill  the  number  of  transfers  is  much  decreased,  small 
transfers  are  rare,  the  whole  stall'  is  kept  employed 
more  continuously,  and  the  results  can  be  obtained  in 
a  shorter  time.  Thus  we  estimate  that  the  Denison 
scrutiny,  which  occupied  11  hours  with  the  Tasmanian 
lilies,  could  have  been  completed  under  the  rules  of  the 
Municipal  Representation  Bill  in  five  or  six  hours; 
the  Franklin  scrutiny,  in  place  of  nine  hours,  could 
probably  have  1 n  finished  in  about  five  hours. 

This  saving  of  a  few  hours  is  not  of  great  import- 
ance, but  tbe  difference  in  the  times  occupied  would 
become  much  greater  if  there  were  more  candidates 
and  a  larger  number  of  papers.  The  larger  the  number 
of  papers  the  greater  is  the  number  of  transfers 
required  with  the  Gregory  fractional  method  of 
transfer,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of 
lime  spent  in  arranging  in  packets  and  labelling.  We 
consider  that  if  the  number  of  candidates  exceeded  by 
more  than  12  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected, 
the  labour  required  by  the  Gregory  fractional  method 
of  transfer  would  become  intolerable;  and  we  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  for  constituencies  of  over 
■JO, 000  voters  returning  more  than.  say.  eight  members. 
But  we  think  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
working  the  system  for  constituencies  returning  not 
more  than  six  members  if  the  number  of  candidates 
was  not  more  than  double  the  number  of  members  to 
be  elected,  however  large  the  number  of  voters.  The 
additional  labour  required  by  the  Gregory  method 
increases  much  more  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  than  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
voters. 

The  case,  however,  is  different  for  the  small  con- 
stituencies which  we  have  in  Tasmania,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  for  these  constituencies,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  abandon  the  Gregory  fractional  method  of  transfer 
in  favour  of  Rule  (/>)  (i)  of  the  Municipal  Representation 
Bill. 

21.  The  Rule  (/>)  (ii)  seems  to  us  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  we  think  it  operates  unjustly.  A  striking  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  it  may  alter  the  distribution  of  a 
surplus  appears  from  the  scrutiny  abstracts  for  Bass, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Representation 
Bill.  At  the  last  count  (transfer  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
surplus)  Mr.  Mackenzie  obtained,  with  the  use  of  this 
rule,  145  votes,  in  place  of  75  which  he  would  have 
obtained  if  the  Tasmanian  transfer-value  had  been 
used.     It  happened  that  this  did  not  affect  the  result, 


but  cases  would  often  occur  when  such  a  large  altera- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  a  surplus  would  i-esult  in  the 
return  of  another  candidate.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is 
magnified,  too,  by  the  larger  surpluses  which  occur 
with  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill. 

Recommendations  for  Amendment  of  "  The  Electoral 
Act,  1907." 

22.  The  adoption  of  rules  (a)  has  been  recommended 
in  par.  19. 

We  think  that  the  rules  fixing  the  transfer-value 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  compel  the  use  of  the 
decimal  form  of  the  fraction  in  place  of  the  vulgar 
fraction.  The  amendment  should  provide  that  the  first 
four  figures  following  the  decimal  point  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  surplus  votes  by  the  number 
of  papers  producing  it  shall  be  taken  as  the  transfer- 
value,  no  approximation  being  made  for  the  value  of 
the  fourth  figure. 

Section  127  (iv)  of  the  Act  should  be  amended  so 
that  a  paper  which  has  the  same  number  (not  being  the 
number  1,  2,  or  3)  opposite  the  names  of  more  than 
one  candidate  shall  not  be  informal,  but  shall  be 
treated  as  if  there  were  no  preference  marked  on  it 
subsequent  to  the  number  next  below  the  number 
which  is  l-epeated. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  case  in  which 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  sequence  of  numbers  (e.g.,  a  paper 
which  has  the  preferences  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  but  not  the 
preference  4). 

P.  C.  Douglas. 
E.  L.  Piesse. 
W.  A.  Birchall. 
The  Honourable  the  Chief  Secretary. 


D.  South  Africa. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  South 
African  National  Convention,  in  February  1909,  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  proportional  representation  for 
all  elections  under  the  proposed  new  Constitution  was 
agreed  to  by  the  delegates.  At  the  subsequent 
meeting  at  Bloemfontein,  however,  the  proposal  was 
abandoned  as  far  as  the  Union  House  of  Assembly  and 
the  Provincial  Councils  were  concerned.  Proportional 
representation  was,  therefore,  only  retained  for  the 
Executive  Committees  of  the  Provincial  Councils  and 
for  the  Union  Senate.  The  Government,  however, 
subsequently  applied  it  to  municipal  elections  in 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  The  Union  Senate 
elections  have  not  yet  been  held,  but  the  two  municipal 
elections  took  place  in  November  last.  In  both  cases 
the  Transferable  Vote  was  vised  and  proved  a  complete 
success  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  At  Johannes- 
burg 22  candidates  stood  for  10  seats.  About  12,000 
votes  were  cast,  of  which  some  300  (2^  per  cent.)  were 
spoiled  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  system — a  small 
proportion  when  the  mixed  character  of  the  population 
is  considered,  and  also  the  fact  that  votes  marked 
"No.  1,"  "No.  2,"  instead  of  "1,"  "2,"  only,  were 
discarded  as  informal. 

The  verification  of  votes  and  counting,  with  a  staff 
of  60  all  told,  took  about  eight  hours.  Preferences  as 
late  even  as  a  thirteenth  and  a  fourteenth  actually 
came  into  use.  The  results  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  fair.  In  Pretoria  six  seats  were  filled 
from  13  candidates  on  a  poll  of  about  3.000  votes. 

A  report  upon  the  elections  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hum- 
phreys, Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
Society,  London,  and  Supervisor  of  the  elections  on 
behalf  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Transvaal  Government  (Transvaal  Pro- 
portional Representation,  T.  =  G.  5 — '10).  His  final 
conclusion  is  as  follows  : — 

"  68.  The  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  voting 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  complete  success,  and  the 
municipal  elections  have  furnished  abundant  evidence 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  the  single 
transferable  vote." 
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